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Cbpjrrithl,  1S91, 
Br  Thi  Chuitum  Litiutvu  COHrunr, 


HE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
tiniate  descendant  of  the  Church  of  En 
esents  in  the  United  States  of  America  C 
t  is  received  and  embodied  in  the  Establish 
jreat  Britain.  In  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
5  not  to  depart  from  its  august  parent  fu 
I  circumstances  compel,  but  it  claims  to  b 
je  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  a  supn 
)ting  itself  to  them.  It  derived  its  orders,  i 
iturgy,  it  inherited  its  creeds  and  articles  ( 
1  the  English  Church.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
in,  it  is  not  a  foreign  church.  Its  histor> 
I  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  continent 
t  constant  pace  with  all  the  varying  phases  • 
jlopment.  In  conunoh  with  all  the  institut 
1  which  claim  for  their  permanent  features  ; 
)r  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  in  the  s; 
church  came  from  abroad.  Its  structural  ft 
originate  in  the  eii;hteenth  century,  when 
e,  nor  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  con 
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of  those  special  features  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  aver  that  it  reflects  in  its  con- 
stitution more  exactly  than  any  other  religious  corpora- 
tion the  fundamental  principles  which  rule  in  our  national 
government,  and  that  it  secures  and  expresses  in  things 
religious  more  completely  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  the 
essential  spirit  of  our  national  life,  **  lihurty  protected  by 
law."  "  Ah  a  nation,"  says  Mr.  George  William  Curlis,  in 
his  oration  on  Mr.  Lowell,  "we  did  not  invent  the  great 
muniments  of  liberty:  trial  by  Jury,  the  habeas  corpus, 
constitutional  restraint,  the  eonunon  school,  of  all  which 
we  were  the  common  heirs  with  civili7.ed  Christendom." 
So  the  l^piscoixil  Church  did  not  create  episcopacy,  nor 
cxtemi>orize  a  liturgy,  nor  invent  a  creed.  To  apply  to 
the  church  what  Mr.  Curtis  again  says  of  the  state,  *'  the 
higher  spirit  of  conservatism  was  its  own,  and  it  cherished 
a  reverence  for  antiquity,  a  susceptibility  to  the  value  of 
tradition,  an  instinct  for  continuity  and  development,  an 
antipathy  to  violent  rupture — the  grace  and  charm  and 
value  of  an  established  order." 

Like  the  American  people,  who  honor  their  institutions 
as  the  herit.ige  of  law  and  culture  and  liberty  out  of  past 
ages,  so  the  l^piscoptil  Church  prizes  its  peculiar  and 
domin.'uit  features  as  the  issue  of  a  sound  historic  growth. 
It  claims  to  preserve,  and  to  have  had  preserved  to  it,  the 
essential  features  of  the  church  of  ajK^stolic  times  in  con- 
tinuous and  legitimate  succession.  It  grounds  its  dogmas 
on  the  original  documents  of  the  apostolic  church  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  its  fin.il  arbiter  in  .ill  doc- 
trinal statements.  It  holds  its  order  of  worship  to  be,  in 
its  structural  features,  identical  with  the  liturgies  of  the 
earliest  and  best  ages.  Yet,  while  holding  firmly  to  the 
past  as  the  vindic.ition  of  its  foundation  principles,  its  aim 
is,  not  to  present  or  represent  an  anachronism  or  to  recon- 
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Icissiic  transient  features  and  forms  of  life  which 

I  kt  die,  but  to  vindicate  and  apply  to  the  latest 

lit(;st  nation  the  truths  which  have  proved  their 

Jaliiy  by  ilieir  perennial  influence.    This  church 

Its  ftiture  because  it  believes  in  its  past,  and  out 

\  fnitli  cmncs  the  conTKlcnce  of  its  present.     It 

I  ill  \\w  nation;  it  would  fain  he  the  church  of 

(it  tm  III!  ciirorivtl  t'i'i'l('»iiistii,'al  vMiiMixhniviil, 

chnHvn  ri'lijilrnm  Ikimio  of  wlUitij;  tu>i\U,  con- 

inilhH  nhicli  It  proclainif,  nnd  intent  on  the 

(icilcs. 

n:  ilie  oriiiin  and  trace  the  growth  of  this 

o!)ji.ct  of  tlic  pFL'sent  volume.     In  its  com- 

iilluir  lias  had  tlio  assistance  of  friends  in  the 

of  material,  wliicli  it  is  his  |>k-asurc,  as  it  is 

I  cnritially  acknowledge.     His  thanks  are  espc- 

lils  diocesan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  11.  C.  Potter.  D.LX, 

L'w  York,  for  iufi>rmation,  otherwise  inacccs- 

lint,'  certain  periods  and  phases  of  church  life 

r;  to  the  lit.  Kcv.  Leiyhton  Coleman,  D.D,, 

ulawarc.  for  his  courteous  and  ready  help  in 

■<ni{-sln;i;ts  of  his  own  volume,  "The  Cluireh 

I"  whicli  was  just  issuing  from  the  press  as  this 

J  eiUcrinji  the  printer's  hands;  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 

|.  D.D.,  Hish..p  of  Rhode  Islan.l,  for  the  lo;in  of 

1  his  library  and  pamphlets  of  his  composition; 

n.  for  full  access  to  the  librarj-  of  the  Gen- 

l,fical  Seminary,  and  to  Mr.  lltdl,  its  accommo- 

ian,  fnnnany  civilities;  to  Mr.  ICdwardTiflany, 

l)^,^riaIl  ol  llie  Hostoii  I'ublic  Library,  for  indi- 

Tiipcnint;  its  historical  treasures;  lo  Mr. Thomas 

r  tlic  free  use  of  many  volumes  from  lii-^  valii- 

iool;sture.  No.  2  Itible  IIou.se,  New  York  ;  to 

j-;irjaj]  uf  the  Astor  Library,  forcordi.il  a.ssist- 
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ance;  and,  perchance  above  all,  to  the  Rev.  William 
lock,  D.D,,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Stamford,  r 
for  the  use  of  many  valuable  books  from  the 
Library;  to  tlie  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D., 
of  Grace  Cliurch,  New  York,  for  helpful  information 
ccrning  certain  periods  of  the  Ie|,'islation  of  tho  Gi 
Convention ;  to  I'rofessor  F.  li.  Dexter,  of  Yale  Univi 
for  his  ready  and  (gracious  compliance  with  the  rcquc 
the  fullest  information  to  be  found  in  the  coIlc[fe  an 
concerning  the  conversion  of  Rector  Cutler;  and  t 
Rev.  Ralph  II.  Baldwin  and  the  Rev.  I-idward  L.  I'a 
for  invaluable  assistance  in  compiling  tile  llibliograp 
the  subject. 

No  one  who  attempts  to  write  conccmiug  the  hi 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  can  fiiil  to  recoi 
sense  of  the  obligation  which  all  historical  students 
to  the  Rt.  Kev.  William  Stevens  IVrry,  D.D.,  llish 
Iowa,  fur  his  laborious  compilation  of  original  ma 
and  many  valuable  e.<;says  on  special,  points  of  hi 
collected  in  the  two  large  volumes  of  his  "  History  ( 
American  ICpiscopjd  Church,  1587-188?."  and  in  tht 
huge  vuhmies  of  the  I-'acsimiten  of  Manuscripts,  wl 
almost  all  valuable  <lncuments  of  the  church's  historj 
a  place;  and  for  his  cniidensed  records  of  [lie  procee 
of  tiic  General   Conventions,  to  be  foiLrid  in  his  "  I 
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Church  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Nor  can  one  fail  to 
recognize  what  flashes  of  h'ght  are  thrown  on  certain 
phases  of  this  church's  history  by  the  broad  and  brilliant 
generalizations  of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnclI,  D.D.,  in  his 
••  History  of  the  American  ICpiscopal  Church/'  which  is  as 
full  of  wisdom  as  of  wit.  The  "  History  of  the  American 
Church,"  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Oxford  and  Winches- 
ter, is  valuable  in  its  account  of  the  colonics,  and  is  re- 
markable throughout  as  the  production  of  one  who  never 
visited  America.  His  unfamiliarity  with  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, however,  makes  his  account  of  the  constitutional 
period  of  less  value.  Canon  Anderson's  **  History  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,"  in  three  volumes,  is 
m(»re  full  and  instructive  than  Wilberforce,  and  the  **  Digest 
of  the  Records  of  the  Venerable  S.  P.  G.**  is  invaluable  as 
a  source  of  information  concerning  our  colonial  eccle- 
siastical history,  while  "The  Colonial  lira,**  by  Trofcssor 
G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  University,  gives  a  clear  and 
impartial  view  of  the  early  political  events  which  so  vitally 
affected  the  life  of  the  church. 

For  the  post-colonial  period  and  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Hishop  White's  **  Memoirs  of 
the  Church"  furnish  a  running  comment  oh  the  consti- 
tutional movement  by  the  chief  actor  in  it,  which  is  a 
treasure-house  <»f  information,  indispensable  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  time;  and  the  "  Life  of  l^ishop  Seabury  " 
gives  much  interesting  matter  supplementary  to  r)ish()p 
White's  volume.  For  the  subsequent  history  the  *'  Jour- 
nals" of  the  General  and  Diocesan  Conventions,  togellier 
with  the  many  memoirs  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  arc  the 
principal  sources  of  information. 
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THE   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH. 


CHAPTER   I. 


EARLIKST  ATIEMITS  AT  ENGIJSII   COLONIZATION. 

To  plant  the  Church  of  Kiiglniul  in  Aincric«i  formed, 
from  the  beginning,  an  essential  part  of  England's  colonial 
policy.  The  nation  based  its  right  to  colonize  the  West- 
ern continent  on  the  discoveries  in  North  America  of  John 
and  Sel)astian  Cabot,  who  sailed  in  1497-98  under  the 
patent  of  Henry  VII.,  and  skirted  the  North  American 
coast  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Ches«ipeake  Bay.  It  was 
fully  thirty  years  after  these  two  voy.iges  of  the  Cabots 
before  America  attracted  much  attention  in  England,  and 
not  until  after  the  Reformation  was  established  was  any 
practical  attempt  at  colonization  made.  I^'rom  the  very 
first  movement,  howexer,  it  was  as  much  an  object  of 
England  to  establish  Chri.stianity,  as  she  accepted  and 
embodied  it  in  a  Reformed  Church,  as  to  augment  her 
civil  authority  as  a  great  Protestant  njition. 

It  was  fifty- five  years  after  tlie  discoveries  of  the  Cabots 
th.it  **  the  first  reformed  fleet  which  had  ICnglish  prayers 
and  preaching  therein  "  was  dispatched  l)y  direction  of 
Edward  VI.,  under  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to 
discover  a  northeastern  passage  to  Cathay.     It  accom- 
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pli:>hcd  nothing,  as  the  admiral  and  crew  were  all  fi 
to  death  while  wintering  in  Russian  Lapland.  Thi; 
the  only  Western  expedition  of  King  Hdward's  r 
During  the  reactionary  rule  of  Queen  Mary  all  siicl 
terprise  was  suspended,  and  even  Calais,  the  sole  fo 
possession  of  the  Knglish  crown,  was  lost.  It  was  d 
the  lony  rci^n  of  Klizabcth,  the  friend  of  the  Reform 
and  determined  enemy  of  Spain,  that  the  first  vigi 
attempts  were  m:ulc  to  plant  civilization  and  the  CI 
of  ICugland  in  America.  Under  her  sway  expedilio 
discovery  ant!  settlement  were  frequent,  ^^'e  nee( 
dwelt  on  tlie  e.\pedition  of  Frobisher  along  llie  shnr 
Hudson's  Hay  in  1578,  nor  on  that  of  Drake  to  the  I' 
coa.st  in  1579,  when  he  di.-^covered  the  coast  of  Or 
and  ina<le  a  laiuling  in  Caliriirnia.'  It  is  true  that  in 
these  widely  distant  regions  religious  .services,  in  th 
of  the  liook  of  Comm<.n  Prayer,  were  held  by  the  Kii 
chaplains  of  the  fleets.  These  expeditions  were  not, 
ever,  the  historic  roots  of  the  great  aftergrowth  of  Ki 
civil  and  religious  life  in  the  New  World.  They 
transient  in  tlieir  effect,  save  as  ttiey  contributed  t< 
spirit  of  .iilveriture  which  should  come  after  and  nc 
permanent  resuUs. 

The  fir>t  cliarler  granted  for  the  eslablishmeiit  i 
l-:nn'i-.h  colimy  on  Ainc'riuan  shitres  was  tlial  wliic 
lliinn.hroy  f.ilhLit  n■■cci^L.l  ix-yn  Queen   l'-li/,ihelli 
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habiting  and  planting  of  our  people  in  America."  It  was 
ordered  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  settlement 
"  be,  as  near  as  conveniently  may,  agreeable  to  the  laws 
and  policy  of  England,  and  also  that  they  be  not  against 
the  true  Christian  Faith  and  Religion  now  professed  in 
the  Church  of  England."  This  expedition  proved  fruit- 
less. A  second  voyage  was  undertaken  in  15H3,  and  this 
reached  St.  Johns,  which  was  taken  possession  of;  and  here 
a  few  laws  were  promulgated  for  immediate  observance, 
one  of  which  provided  that  the  religion  of  the  cc»lony  *•  in 
publique  exercise  should  be  according  to  the  Cluirch  of 
England."  But  Sir  Humphrey,  notwithstanding  his  c<»lo- 
nial  charter,  was  destined  to  make  no  permanent  im])res- 
sion  in  the  Western  world.  In  attem]>ting  to  explore  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  .southward  he  was  obliged,  by 
tlie  loss  of  one  of  his  ships,  to  turn  his  face  towartl  l*-ng- 
land;  and  his  own  .ship  foundered  in  a  storm.  '*  lie  was 
last  seen,"  sjiys  the  afTecting  chronicle  of  the  survivors, 
"silling  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hands;"  and  his  last 
words  wafted  to  his  companions  were,  **  We  are  as  near  lo 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'*  So  perished  the  devout  and 
intrepid  let'uier  of  the  first  chartered  American  colony. 

The  year  following  Sir  Humphrey's  death  (15S4)  the 
queen  granted  a  fresh  patent  t(»  Walter  Kalcii^h.  half- 
brother  to  Sir  Humi)hrey  Gilbert,  and  at  thai  time  her 
own  ftivorite  courtier.  Hy  this  patent  she  vested  in  him 
and  his  heirs  the  powers  and  privileges  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  Sir  Humphrey.  He  iit  crncc  sent  out  two 
barks,  which  reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and. 
after  spending  two  months  there,  returned  with  two 
natives  whom  they  had  captured,  and  some  general  but 
not  ciccuratc  information  concerning  the  prodncts  of  the 
soil.  The  account  of  this  voyage  made  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread impression.      The  queen   named   the  country,  of 


self.  Stic  made  Ualci[;li  a  l£iiit;lit,  nnil  he  obtained 
I'arliamciit  a  bill  confirming  liis  patent,  lie  at  onc( 
ceeded  to  forward  the  project  of  settling  a  coloi 
newly  discovered  region.  He  gathered  a  sqiiadr 
seven  vessels,  put  them  ui  command  of  his  cotisii 
Richard  Grcnvillc,  and  the  expedition  sailed  from  1 
otith  April  g.  1585,  for  Virginia,  to  found  a  settle 
The  colnny  inchtded  a  hundred  and  eight  souls, 
whom  Ralph  I^inu  was  a])p(]jntGd  governor;  but  i 
not  a  happily  constituted  company.  It  was  not  a  1 
of  families,  but  a  gathering  of  individual  adventurer) 
number  of  men  of  fortune  and  family  went  along,  a 
whom  one  is  especially  deserving  of  mention,  viz.,  N 
Hariot,  to  whom  \vc  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  putal 
of  tobacco,  and  who,  first  of  any  member  of  the  C 
of  Kngland,  made  missionary  efforts  to  convert  the  i 
Indians.  The  majority  were  of  far  \t:^s  desirable  qi 
and  character,  "bad  natures,"  as  Ilariot  described 
"brawling  freebooters,  ignorant  of  husbandry,  and 
posed  to  peaceful  industry,  though  eager  for  advi 
and  covetous  of  fortune."  The  hopes  of  the  proniot 
the  enterprise  found  a  most  inadequate  fulfillment. 
one  year  from  their  arrival  ttic  sails  of  .Sir  I'rancis  I 
tluet  ajipfared  on  the  lion;!nii  and  olTcred  su]>[jlic-: 
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pedition  had  been  left,  mid  wliere  now  the  only  traces  of 
them  were  their  buiiCii  mid  the!r  disiii.i titled  mid  deserted 
habitations.  The  coloiiifits  were  disheartened  from  the 
outi^ct,  and  soon  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Indians.  The  governor  was  persuaded  to  return  home  to 
secure  iieedetl  supplies.  He  tuok  about  half  ihc  cokmiwts 
with  liiin,  but,  as  a  fair  evidence  of  his  purpose  to  speedily 
return,  left  behind  his  daiij^hter  ami  granddauiihter. 

A  must  inU-resliiif,'  episode  in  the  history  i>f  ihis  ill-fated 
colony  was  the  baptism  of  Manaleo,  the  first  Indian  eon- 
vert,  on  v\ut,aist  13,  1587,  uiid,  on  the  following  Siuiilay 
{Aiij;iist  2oth),  of  Vtryinia  Dare,  born  two  days  preeiunsly, 
Siie  was  the  governor's  grajiddaughter,  and  the  first  child 
born  of  Kiigtish  parents  in  America.  Thus  were  admitted 
to  the  Christian  church  the  first  child  and  the  first  convert 
of  a  colony  soon  to  disajipear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  ni.'cded  relief  was  of  necessity  delayed  until  it  was  too 
late.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  15SS  the  formidable 
Spanish  Armada  was  gathered  and  partly  afloat.  ICvery 
maritime  e.\ertiiin  of  the  mother-country  had  In  be  put 
forth  to  vanquish  this  gigantic  eni:my  of  JCrii^laiid's  state 
and  churcli.  Until  this  danger  ])assi:d,  to  guard  tfce  iKune 
was  a  nect>sity  more  iniper.ilive  tiian  to  succor  colmiists, 
Tiuis  the  settlement  at  Ri.,'tn.>l;e  retnaini'd  uusucL-.Tfd 
until  il  had  dis.ippearcd,  It  was  not  until  15<(0  that 
White  could  revisit  the  colony.  All  that  he  found  wire 
certain  old  chests  and  waier-soaWcd  charts  and  bi>i)I;s  ami 
a  few  rusty  cannnu.  Of  the  colonists  tlicin-^elves  there 
was  no  trace.  They  were  either  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
or  amalgamated  with  them.  White  relumed  to  England 
in  utter  ignorance  of  llieir  fate,  and  without  in  the  least 
advancini;  the  settlement  of  tlie  country. 
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at  colonization,   became  eaRcr  to  prcB 

Somh  America,  whicli  seemed  to  pre 

A'lveiiture  aiitJ  in  profit.     Heinj;  embarl 

"iHlay  in  Virninia  and  Nortli  Carolina,  hi 

rutaininji  his  patent,  made  over  ti>  Sir 

•"»  company  of  nicrdiants  in  London  all  tl 

'*^t;s  conferred  upon  liim  by  letters  p.f 

•  ills  caTii|)any  took  no  steps  toward  tlii;  I 

*«'>n  of  the  country  ;  and  at  the  end  of  I 

''^tl  elapsed  since  Cabi)t's  discovery  of  ] 

'*<='ttlenKnt  indicative  of  I-:n^;land's  pr 

'*^     be  found  on  the  \Vehli.Tri  contiiiei 

^^"^"^i-r,  had  created  ihe  spirit  of  coli.iiiz 

'^^^'^scssions  in  North  America  to  the  \\\ 

iiarly  in  the  sevcntcenlh  century  r 


f  _      ~^<le  toward  An 
,^— -*_■  m^  was  favo    ' 


The  year 
rifj  James  I.  was  one  of  peace,  the  fil 
>re   was  a   reditnilaiicy  of  j)o])ulati| 
s  lived  most  nncmiifortably,  ii 
:::;rc  was  lack  of  employment, 
^l  th«  wars  in  the  NLlhcrliinds  had  \ 
f    ^  JJ"      ""^»tn},'  occupation    \i>  the  .'•urplus 
;^^  "^^^^inin^;  which  devihiptd  a  spirit 

■V    -.^^^"^     <\    when    e.\pcditions    were    set 


j:.\j'i:oino.\\'i  of  j-kjxg  a.vd  wAYMorrii. 

loilgmcnt  there;  but  t)ie  intended  colonists  fell  to  wran- 
fjliiiK,  and  amid  general  discontent  the  whole  coni|jany 
sailed   for  hnme.     Sir  Walter  promptly   confiscated   the  \ 
cari^o  of  sassafras  and  cedar,  concerning  the  division  of  \ 
which  llic  crow  had  quarreled,  on  the  plea  that  the  ex-  | 
[)eiiilioii   infrini;ed   his  patent.      A   settlement    was   made' 
Miliiciently  l"  his  advantage  to  induce  hiin  to  send  muI  an! 
e.\|jfdiiiiin  :i^,';iin ;  and  Martin  IVinj,',  witli  his  express  per-  I 
missii.n.  took  ciiarj^e  of  the  two  vessels — the  "  Speettwell  "  i 
and  the  ■■  DisLuverer  -—and,  sailini,'.  siyhlvd  islan.l*  on  the  ] 
coast  of  Maine  Jnnc  3.   ifiO.V      lie  llie»  bore  Sdiitluvard  j 
aiu!  made  li;irbor  at  what  became  subsequently  I'lymnnth..  ' 
ill    Mass;icliiise[ts    liay.      Mere    he    remained    six    weeks.' 
i;atlierin^'  sassafras,  ami  returned  Jinme  iifjain  in  Ocl..her.  ' 
lie  tJuis  bec;inie  acqiminted  with  tlie  lanil  of  the  I'il^fricns 
seveiileen  years  before  the  I'llj^rims  c;nne ;  and  lien-  the 
service  of  ll'ie  Cluircli  of  I'nKlan.l  was  celebrated  in  a.lv.iiue 
of  llie  I'lirilans.  wlio  on  these  shores  afterward  rejvcied  il. 
In   ir.05  an  expedilion,  commanded   by  (!ei'r^;e  \Va>'- 
nioiUh.    sailed    from    Darlmoulli.    whicli    was    tleslined    I., 
have  ail  im|iorlaiU  liearin-  on  the  fntiire  of  \ew  l-jii^laml 
colonization.      Me  arrived  olT  the  coast  of  Maine  in  J.ine. 
and  exi-lored   the   Kennebec    River  for  forty   miles.      Me 
))lanted  a  cross  as  a  mark  of  di--co\ery  and  jio^sessi^n,  and 
set   sail   for    ICn^land  June    Er>ili.  car'ryin-    uiih    i^m   live 
sava-es  wIkmii  he  hail  kidnaj-ped.      'Ihe  narrative  of  this 
voyaj^e   wllidi    was   soon    [Mibli-hed.   desciibin-    the    coast 

cnriosity  aroused  by  the  presence  of  the  !nd'i;,Tis,  aw.ik.ned 
a  \vides])read  interest.  It  attracted  the  aiteiilion  ol  Sir 
Jobn  I'opliam.  I.or.i  Chief-Ju>tice.  Sir  J-ernando  (ior-es. 
as  roval  j;overnor  at  I'lvmoulh.  look  the  Indians  in  chat-e. 
kei.t  three  of  theni  in   hi-  house  for  three  vears.  havin-j 
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ceming  the  islands  and  harboni  of  their  native  country. 
He  thus  became  an  enthusiast  concerning  settlements  in 
the  New  World,  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  Western 
adventure. 

In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  thus  aroused,  both  IjotA 
Chief- Justice  Popham  and  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  made 
efforts,  by  sending  several  ships  to  the  river  Sag<idahoc  or 
Kennebec,  to  accomplish  a  settlement  there.  These  were 
captured  by  the  Spaniards;  but  Pring,  commanding  an- 
other ship  of  Popham's,  readied  the  shore  in  safety,  and 
made  a  careful  survey  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  plans 
for  a  permanent  colony  were  projected.  This  last  expedi- 
tion, which  started  in  May,  1607,  did  not  accomplish  any 
permanent  settlement.  It  discovered  the  cross  which 
Waymouth  had  set  up  two  years  before;  and  there  the 
company  landed,  and  the  preacher  of  the  colony,  Sir 
Richard  Seymour,  held  a  solemn  service,  preached  a  ser- 
mon, and  offered  prayers.  This  is  the  first  record  of  a 
religious  ser\'ice  performed  by  any  ICnglish  or  Protestant 
clergyman  within  the  bounds  of  New  England,  which  was 
then  and  there  consecrated  to  Christian  civiliz.ition.  Hy 
reason  of  the  dc«ith  of  Lord  Chief- Just  ice  Popham,  the 
patentee,  and  of  Captain  George  Popham  (his  brother),  the 
kMtler  of  the  enterprise,  «is  well  as  of  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  houses  which  they  built,  and  by  the  unexpected  in- 
clemency of  the  winter  climate,  the  colonists  became  dis- 
couraged, and  i\\\  set  sail  for  ICngland  in  the  ship  which 
came  bringing  them  supplies.  The  short-lived  colony  is, 
however,  worthy  of  note,  because  the  claim  of  the  ICnglish 
to  the  possession  of  the  territory  of  New  Iviigland  rests  upon 
this  settlement.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  a  witness  to 
the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  the  first  religious  worshij)  in  the  region  afterward  to 
become  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims. 


CHAITER   II. 

TIIK  VIKCSINIA  CIIAKTKR   AND  SETTLEMENT. 

The  time  for  mere  individiinl  «i(lventtirc  and  private  ex- 
peditions was  now  over.  Experience  had  proved  them  too 
l.irj^e  and  costly  for  sinj^le  persons  to  undertake.  On  April 
lo,  1606,  Kiny  James  I.  granted  the  first  charter  of  Vir- 
pnia,  on  the  j^eneral  plan  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  had  been  organized  for  purposes  of  tnide  in  1599. 
This  charter  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  company, 
or  of  one  company  in  two  branches,  namely,  the  London 
Colony  and  the  Plymouth  Colony,  the  former  having  au- 
thority to  occupy  lands  between  34°  and  41^  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  latter  to  occupy  lands  between  38^  and 
45°  of  north  latitude.  As  is  evident,  these  colonics  over- 
tapped  each  other  in  the  region  lying  between  38^  and 
41^  north  latitude,  common  to  them  both.  Neither  colony 
was  permitted  to  plant  ti  settlement  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  a  settlement  previously  planted  by  the  other.  Each 
company  was  to  have  a  huiulred  miles  of  .scacoast.  half 
to  the  north  and  half  to  the  south  of  its  colony,  with  the 
islands  for  a  hundred  miles  eastward  on  the  coast,  and 
territory  on  the  mainland  to  the  sanie  extent  westward. 
The  West  was  at  that  lime  a  wholly  unknowix  region  as 
to  its  extent.  In  the  original  charltr,  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Richard  Ilakluyt,  Eclmuiul  Wingficld,  and  George  Top- 
ham  (brother  of  Sir  John  Popham.  the  Chief-Justice),  with 
others,  were  the  corporators;  but  in  the  Superior  Council 
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appointed  liy  the  kiiiR  six  inonttis  later.  Sir  John  I'o 
antl  Fcniaiulo  Gor^jcs  wt-re  indiidcd.     In  the  set  ( 
structioiis  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  kiii^  i 
of  constitution  of  tlie  comj)any  it  w»s  stipulated  thni 
Church  of  ICii^land  was  to  be  maintained,  and  it  v 
joined  to  use  all  proper  means  to  draw  the  natives  tl 
true  kmnvk-d^e  and  love  of  God. 

Hefore  the  c\|>cditiiin  left  ICnyland  for  Virginia  an 
nance  was  pas-^ed,  uiuler  ihe  si^^ri- manual  of  the  kin: 
the  privy  seal,  which  conlaincil  the  followiun  dectar; 
"That  the  said  I'rcsidenls.  Conucils.  ami  the  Mil 
shoidd   prnvitle   that   the  Won!   and  service   of  G<j 
preached,  planted,  and  used,  not  only  in  the  said  ColJ 
but  also,  as  much  as  mi^'ht  be,  nmonij  the  savaL,'es  hcl 
\n^  anionjj  them,  according  to  the  rites  and  doclriil 
the  Church  of  Mni^land." 

Tile  expedition  thus  commissioned  in  ref^ard  to  spil 
and  ecclesiastical  matters  sailed  from  Hlackw.ill  Deci 
19,  1606,  and  reached  Virjjinia  April  26,  \(\oy,  beiu 
months  on  the  w.iy.    It  look  with  it,  however,  not  wM 
instructions  on  ])aper  concernini^  its  religions  obIi|;al 
bnt  a  most  admirable  and  tjodly  man  .is  ch;i] 
them  out.     Tiiis  first  coloni:iI  clur),'ynian  was 
Hunt,  one  of  itic  jH-iiti-mcTS  for  ihe  diartL-r,  .in 
by  Archbi.h.ip  llancroft  at  the  >nlicilaiinii  < 
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{;innin[j  of  tin;  voyatic,  when,  as  it  is  rclateil  in  Smilh's 
"  Viryiiii;!,"  tliL'y  "  hy  iiiiprospcrous  \vin<ls  wltl'  fccjil  six 
weeks  in  sit,'lit  of  Hn[,flaml,  ;ill  \vliieli  time  Mr.  Iluiii  our 
prcachtT  was  so  weake  and  sickc.  iliat  few  exjuctui  liis 
recovery.  Vet  altlnniyli  we  were  but  twenty  miles  fr.iin 
Ills  liabitation  {tlie  time  wc  were  in  the  IJowtie>)  anil  Pi'-t- 
witlistaiiciini;  tlie  stormy  weallier,  nor  llic  se.iniialnus  ini- 
])ntation^i  (of  some  few,  little  better  t!i;tn  atheists,  of  the 
^'reatest  nnik  aniony  iis)  suyi^esleil  a,i,Minst  him,  all  this 
eonli!  never  foreu  from  liini  .so  much  as  a  seeming  desire 
to  leavic  the  bnsiues,  but  preferred  the  service  of  C,ih\.  in 
so  i;niiii  a  voyaj^e  before  any  alTeeiion  to  conle'-t  with  liis 
i;<iaie.>e  foes'  whoje  disjisturoiis  desi-ns  (conhl  ihey  hane 
prevailed)  had  even  tlicn  overihrownc  the  bic-iiR~se.  so 
many  discontents  <lid  then  ari.se,  liad  he  nol  willi  water  of 
patience  ;ind  his  j^'odlv  exhortations  {but  chietly  l)y  Ids  IrLie 
devoted  e.-vanij.Ie)  quenched  those  flames  ..f  cnvie  and  dis- 
sension."  On  the  i  .Uh  of  May  the  cnlunv  landed,  and 
bc-an  the  setllenu-nt  of  J,miest..wn.  .m  the  n..rlh  bank  ..f 
the  James  River,  .abonl  ihitly-Iw..  miles  from  its  munlb. 
There  was  erected  the  lirst  church  in  Vir-inia. 

"I  well  remember."  writes  Smith  in  his  -  Adveni^e- 
mcnls  fnr  the  Une.\|.eiieneed  ri.uiters  <.f  New  Ij.^latxl.-' 
"  wee  did  h;m:4  an  awnin.i;  (which  is  an  nld  saile)  h.  three 
or  four  trees  lo  sliad^n  us  fmn)  the  sunne.  .>nr  walles  «,re 
rales  ..f  wood,  our  seats  unllewed  trees,  till  we  eul  plank,  -  : 
ourimlpit  abarofw.».d  nailed  t<.  two  nei:.;hbnuiin-  Irces. 
This  was  our  Clmrche  till  wee  built  a  h..melv  thin:.;  like  a 
harne,  set  upon  crolclu'ts  o.vered  with  raft-.  se,i-e  and 
carlh;  so  was  als..  the  walles.  that  culd  neither  «vl!  de- 
fend wind  nnr  raine.  \'el  we  h.ul  daily  Common  l'ra>er 
mornitii/  and   evening,   everv  Sundav   two   sirm-nis.   and 
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we  continued  two  or  three  yecires  after  till  more  Vtqv\ 
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J  nf  S.ilisbiiry,  ami  I'rnncis  Itncon  were  amonj;  tlicni ; 

■N<i   Alilvn,   tlicn   Hislui]»  nf   I.ondtin,  ami   nficrw.inl 

yhislinp  i.f  C.'iiUerbiiry;    llie   llishops  of  I,inc-.]ii  an<l 

XV,    aiul   ]i;ilh    .imi    Wl^IIs;    Samlys.    tlic    piii.il    ..f 

;  ;.iul  Jnlui  and  iNiclK.las  Fcrrnr;  and  ajrain  Uak. 

osi,-  iiitLTL'st  never  llai,';^'L-d.     Stniums  were  |irf;n;litd 

.liiiluii  ulinrcla's,  fur  llic  first  lime,  to  iln.si:  about  lo 

[■  (niih  thu  ii;um;  and  cliaracltrr  of  the  Ciiiircli  of  V.n\<,- 

llu  the  Nl'w  W.irld.     A  iinlablo  ono  was  ilial  delivi'inl 

iii.iiv    Jl.  I'lOi),  by  Willi, (111  Crasliiiw,  ji'vai-liLT  at  tin: 

||,K-,'in  tlic  prfsciR'c  "f  I.i-rd  ilc  ta  Warr  ami  Ibe  Vir- 

oiiiKil.  a   fuw  nmnUis   bcf.>rc  tin;  departure-  uf  tlie 

iiHi.      At  its  nincluNion  he  thus  atklressed  the  (irj-t 

nr  of  Virj^inia:  "  Thy  aiKustur  many  luimlred  ytars 

liiieil  threat  honour  to  iliy  house;  but  by  this  action 

i^niente-t  it:  he  tooke  a  Kiny  i)ns()iier  in  the  field 

iwii  land;  but  by  the  L^odty  niinianint;  <■[  this  biini- 

hnu  ^haU  take  the  Diuell  jirisoner  in  o]>en  (ield  and 

owiie    kini;doine.    .    .   .   And    thus    the    ^I'^y    niid 

o(  ihy  house  is  more  at  the  last  than  at  the  fir^t. 

lot  al  the  faille,  the  wealth,  the  honour,  but  looke 

ij  hi.L;h  and  better  ends  that  cr.nterne  the  Kin^^doui 

,      Keiiiember  tliou  art  a  General  of  Cliiistian  nun. 

re  looku  ]>rinci]ially  to  relii;iiin.      \o\\  L;ae  to  eoui- 

|!  it  Id  the  heathen:  then  practice  it  yourselves;  make 

,ime  of  Chri-t  honourable  not  hatefidl  unio  them." 

is    thus    evident    that    the   sjiirit    of    Christian    hive 

ded   ih^   hearts  ..f  s.ime  «!io  were  en^;ai^cd   in   thi^ 

i.d  entefjirise.     Many  insubordinate  arid  di--repiUaMe 

cters  \ccre  eiili-tei!  in  this  new  coni])any  of  f'ne  huii- 

uho  wrnt  out  to  reinforce  the  Virginia  Colony ;  Imt 

>irit  of  ihccomiianvand  of  the  leaders  was  vnbvr  ,uid 

.us.      Lord  de  la  Warr.  utnler  the  new  charter.  w,is 
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tfil  llii.ir  lU'VDiiiiiiH  in  a  "zualmiN  iinil  mirrnvvfiil "  prayer. 
'lliL  ik'>titiilin,i  wa«  so  ureal  lliat  fi.-itcs  rL-sulvfi!  tu  aliaii- 
linn  the  !~L'lllLmeilt  :ii«l  |ir<<a:L'Ll  In  NrvvfimiKlliina.  On  the 
evening,'  uf  Jmiu  7tli  tlie  vessels,  willi  all  i>n  Imaril.  (tiii|i|)i.'il 
(Inwn  lliu  river  willi  tlie  tide,  ■' nnne  tlr.i]i|iin},'  ii  tc.nr, 
lieciiii-e  mine  liad  enjoyed  (me  day  of  li)i]i]>iile>.i."  The 
Virginia  Cnl^ny  seeineil  t">  be  al  ai)  enil. 

linl  the  shii.s  nf  Ue  la  Warr  were  in  the  .-(TinK,  Gates, 
[lie  next  ni'.iniii^;.  while  wailint;  fur  the  li.lv,  tlcscrieii  a 
hn:ii  ;i|i|.in;nhini,',  vvliicli  aiinuiiiiced  the  arrival  t'f  ihc  e.v- 
IJeililiuii,  The  forl-iin  reninaiil  nf  a  foluiiy  nlnnied  I'.llie 
dL^-eiUil  selllcMicnt;  anil  ihere,  a  few  (lays  laler,  <in  Snn- 
d.-iy  the  loih  nf  June.  L.-nl  de  la  Warr  wa-*  receive.l  l>y  the 
lieiiteiianl-!;n\,jrnnr  and  liis  desliltite  cnnipaninti^.  drawn 
nj)  Liiider  arms.  He  was  s.i  affeeled  by  llie  luelanehnly 
si-iit  Ihat  he  fill  ii|n>n  his  knees  and  praye-cl  silently  iii  the 
j.re'.enee  nf  all  the  |.enplc.  When  he  ari.se  a  pn.ie-sinn 
was  f.irme.!,  which  niaiclu.d  at  once  to  the  clnircli.  \vh<re 
a  scnii'wi  wa>^  preached  bv  Master  l(iirl<e;  and  nol  nnli! 
the  concln-iion  of  divine  service  did  lie  a>~s,inie  command 
..f  Ihecol.mv.  Amoii;,'  tlie  carlie-.t  acts  of  his  -r.vernnunt 
were  pro^i.ions  for  spreadin;;  and  pre^nvinj;  .he  i^o.pd 
anion- the  C'.lnni-^ts.  The  clinrdi  wa-^  at  ome  han.l-omelv 
repaiir,!.  and  .liily  ni..rninL;  and  evenin-  jirayer  were  per- 
f..rnie.l  wilhin  it.  ( »n  Sundays  De  la  Wair  allmdcd  in 
slale.  .uconipanicl  by  all  the  pnblic  olllcers,  and  a  -nard 
in  '■  faire  n.l  clnakes."  m  [he  nmnber  of  lilty,  on  each  ^de 
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accompanied  him,  so  th.it  Master  Durkc  was  no  l< 
alone.  Lord  dc  la  Warr's  administration  was,  liou 
short-lived.  Mis  huiiltli  comjicJIud  him  to  rt;liirii 
after  a  year's  sujourn  in  Vi^^,'illia,  Me  had,  almost  ii 
diatcly  afier  his  arrival,  petitioned  for  more  clerical 
ami  in  "  TIte  I'ahle  of  such  as  are  required  in  their 
talioii,"  i-i>iiL'd  by  the  council  of  the  company  at  I 
"  fuure  honest  and  learned  ministers  "  head  the  list. 
Alexander  \Vliitaker,  son  of  the  master  of  St.  J 
ColIej,'e,  Cambridge,  was  the  most  eminent  of  tlmse 
followed  in  the  company  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  ttie  stict 
of  Lord  de  la  Warr.  lie  was  a  man  of  ^reat  energj 
earnestness.  The  fact  that  I'ocaliontas  was  convertei 
bapti/eil  iliy  him  has  made  his  name  conspicuous;  bi 
labors,  both  for  the  c[>loiiists  and  the  natives,  (;ave 
a  ri{;ht  to  the  title  "  Apostle  to  the  Ijidians,"  by 
he  became  designated.  lie  left  station,  wealth,  the 
prospect  of  preferment,  and  many  cultivated  friends, 
own  free  motion,  "  to  help  beare  the  name  of  God 
the  Gentiles."  The  presence  of  such  a  man  was  a  c 
cration  to  the  colony.  Glover  alsii.  a  Cambridge  [^rai 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  in  easy  circiunst; 
but  animated  Iiy  the  same  missionary  and  martyr 
as  Wbilaker,  came  over  in  June,  K.I  I,  with  Sir  Tl 
GaiL-s,  on  wlmni  llie  uovernment  now  devnlved,  am 
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im<ngincd  when  women  were  sent  over  in  shiploads  for 
wives  to  the  settlers,  and  when  freebooters,  caj^er  for  ad- 
venture and  ^old,  pressed  continually  in.  Tlicre  was 
doubtless  occasion  for  rij(orous  rule,  but  not  excuse  for 
the  savajje  provision  of  the  "  I-*iwes,  diuine,  moral)  and 
marliall/*  which  were  promuljjated  by  the  home  company 
for  the  use  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  These  laws  were  in 
j;reat  measure  copied  from  the  laws  observed  in  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  wars  there,  in  which  Dale  had  served 
wilh  distinction.  They  put  the  church  under  martial  law, 
and  tended  to  make  it  (kIIous.  They  were  cidmiiiistered 
with  j^reat  nunleration,  in  fact,  were  tillowed  to  slumber, 
by  Dale;  but  they  empowered  him  to  put  to  death  all 
who  spoke  against  the  holy  Trinity  or  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  or  who  uttered  blasphemy  or  imlawful 
oaths.  To  be  openly  whipped  three  times  was  the  penalty 
for  behavinjj  irreverently  to  tiny  prcticher  or  minister  of 
God's  Word ;  and  absence  from  divine  service  upon  week- 
days or  '•  the  Saboth,"  if  persisted  in  after  fine  and  whip- 
pinj^,  brought  comlemnation  for  six  months  to  the  galleys, 
or  even  death.  These  and  other  like  laws,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-seven,  were  to  be  read  every  **  Saboth  *'  publicly 
in  the  congregation  by  the  minister,  **  upon  paiiie  of  his 
entertainment  checkt  for  that  weeke." 

To  a  community  of  a  character  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  such  laws  the  ministrations  of  religion  must  have  been 
both  ar<hu)us  and  depressing.  That  they  were  faithfully 
executcMl,  even  enthusiastically  fulfilled,  by  the  devoted 
men  who  had  undertaken  the  work  is  conspicuously  c* vi- 
olent. The  whole  tone  and  scope  of  Whilaker's  **  (jood 
Newes  frou)  Virginia,**  publisheil  in  London  in  i6i3.<lcni- 
onslrale  this,  lie  makes  this  appeal  to  his  connlrynicn: 
*•  Awake,  you  true-hearted  ICnglislnnrn,  you  servants  (^f 
Jesus  Christ,  remember  that  the  rianlation  is  Gotl's,  and 
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the  reward  your  country's."  Many  circumstances  now 
occurred  to  strcn^^thcn  the  colony.  Tlie  conversion  and 
baptism  of  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief 
Powhatan,  and  her  marriage  to  John  Kolfe,  an  Engh'sh 
gentleman,  with  her  subsequent  visit  in  1616  to  England, 
where  she  died,  did  much  to  deepen  and  extend  the  in- 
terest of  sober-minded  persons  in  England  in  the  colony. 
It  had  a  favorable  effect  for  a  while  upon  the  relations  of 
the  colony  with  the  Indians,  resulting  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Powhatan  in  16 14. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  began  about 
161 2,  is  «ittribute<l  to  John  Rolfe;  and  it  was  so  lucrative 
as  to  soon  become  the  all-controlling  occupation  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  became  «in  element  in  all  its  political  and  relig- 
ious disturbances,  besides  greatly  increasing  its  commercial 
rclcitions,  and  it  w«ts  the  most  direct  instigation  of  African 
slavery.  The  third  charter,  granted  in  161 2,  introduced  a 
wiser  policy  respecting  the  possession  of  land.  Up  to  this 
time  no  land  had  been  held  in  America  as  a  private  pos- 
session ;  but  now  a  certain  quantity  was  allowed  to  each 
freeman,  a  portion  of  its  fruit  being  received  as  rent.  This 
proved  a  great  stimulus  to  agricultural  industry.  When 
Argall.  who  succeeded  Cites  in  1617,  came  out  as  deputy 
governor,  he  found  the  streets  of  Jamestown  planted  with 
tobacco.  Argall  did  much  by  his  tyranny  to  retard  the 
colony;  he  reinstated  the  martial  code,  which  Gates  h.id 
dispensed  with;  but  after  two  years  he  was  driven  out, 
and  at  the  coming  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  (16 19)  a  new 
era  began.  Under  him  the  laws  of  England  took  the 
place  of  Dale's  iron  code;  and  the  first  representative 
body  of  legisKitors  that  ever  existed  in  America  Wcis 
now  constituted,  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth.  The  House  of  Hurgcsscs  met  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Jamestown,  July  30,  161 9,  and 


cise<l  Jmiici.ll  as  well  as  Icf^isUitivc  iiiillioriiy.  It  ciiiifmufil 
tilt  iunlii>rity  "f  the  Churdi  of  iMi^ilnml  in  the  c<il.>iiy.  imil 
niatlc  liiws  (■■mceniiiitr  rcli;;i(His  iiltM'rvaiiecs,  such  as  at- 
tomiaiicc  at  church  twice  <iii  Sini(l;ty,  whicli  was  curnpiil- 
sury.  It  was  provitled  tliat  the  cli;ryy  slimilil  have  in  Lach 
bitriMij-Ji  a  tjlcbe  ol  one  hundred  acres,  ami  recei\  e  frniii  llie 
profits  of  each  parish  a  slandinti  rtiveiuie  of  twu  hundred 
pounds.  The  dues  of  the  minister  were  jiaid  mostly  in 
tobacco;  and  in  1621—22  it  was  enacted  that  each  clergy- 
man should  have  fifteen  hundred  ]»ounds  of  [tibacco  anil 
sixteen  bartels  of  corn.  If  tliis  could  not  be  raised,  "  the 
minister  was  lo  be  content  with  less,"  At  the  time  of  (hi-; 
first  establishment  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Knjiiantl  in  Vii-inia  by 
the  aciion  nf  the  House  of  liur^esses  lliere  were  only  live 
clergymen  in  ihe  colony,  anil  two  of  these  were  in  dea- 
con's orilers.  The  slate  iinilertook-  the  matter  of  eccle-i- 
astical  discijiline,  and  passed  ni'meroiis  laws  ret,'u!:itin;;  the 
conduct  and  duties  of  both  clerjiy  and  laity.  \e^lii;ent 
clert;/  were  answerable  to  the  ^;o^■e^nor  and  ConncJl  of 
ICstate  ;  and  before  procecdinj^  to  cxcomimmicale  any  lay- 
man, the  tlur^iy  were  lo  present  their  opinions  to  the 
t;overnor.  Special  directions  were  j^iven  for  preaching;, 
catechising,  and  administration  of  the  sacranH'iits ;  and 
special  pimishnients  were  ilecreed  for  idleness,  g.imiiig, 
and  swearin;j:.  The  passion  for  dis])hiy  in  even  so  primi- 
tive a  coimnunity  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  that  the 
rate  fur  public  contributions  was  lo  be  a.-^es-ed  in  the 
chnrch  on  ihe  ajiparel  of  the  men  and  .vomen,  for  the  ex- 
pre^s  pnri>o>,e  of  restraining  inimoilt  rate  e\ci-^  in  dress. 

The  interests  of  fdiicalinn  were  n.it  negU-eled.  Meas- 
ures were  passed  looking  to  the  foundation  of  a  aAW-,; 
and  specific  directions  were  -iven  that  fn>m  liie  child,  ui 
of  the  natives  "  the  most  towardlv  boves  in  « lit  and  .graces 


they  mtt;I)t  be  fnissionariuH  to  their  own  people, 
college  was  intended  for  the  Kiii^lish  as  well  as  the  In( 
In  response  to  an  address  to  the  archbishops,  fifteen 
dred  pounds  was  received  for  the  college;  and  tiie 
pany  instructed  Yeardlcy  to  plant  a  university  at  Hci 
and  allotted  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for  its  endowr 
Further  sums  were  also  received;  one,  a  bequest  o: 
Nicholas  Fcrrar,  Sr,  a  inercliant  of  London,  of  three 
dred  pounds,  "  to  be  paid  when  there  shall  be  throe  o 
Infidels'  children  placed  in  it;"  also  tM-tnty-four  j)n 
"to  be  distribnlcd  to  three  discreet  and  tioilly  men  i 
colony  which  shall  hnneslly  briny  up  three  of  the  Inf 
children  in  the  Christian  Religion  and  some  good  ci 
to  live  by."  Itishiij)  King,  nf  London,  collected  and 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  Henricu  colliige.  Tlie  si 
five  hundred  p'liinds  was  forwanled  lo  the  treasure 
Kdwin  Sandys  {son  of  the  Archhishoj)  ()f  ^'ork  and 
of  Richard  Hooker),  for  the  education  of  Indian  chi 
from  seven  years  of  age  loilil  twelve,  afler  »  hicli  they 
to  be  taught  some  traile  untti  they  were  twenty-one, 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  equal  privileijes  wit 
native  Knglish  of  Virginia.  Xumermis  gift-i  nf  cnni 
ion  plate  and  ii.iL'n,  of  Ili!>les  and  IV.iyer-lionks,  wen 
•  Hit  for  the  use  uf  ilie  colk-gf  ;i)id  church;  iiiid  Tl; 


t  mem  in  proviuin^^  "  pious,  learned,  ana  jx 
>.'*  The  bishop  was  fortliwith  chosen  a  mer 
's  council  for  Viri^inia;  and,  as  the  result 
fs  personal  and  official  interest  and  love,  tl 
diction  of  the  l^ishop  of  London  was  hence 
)usly  recognized  in  America  during  the  wl 
;  colonial  history,  though  no  sj)ecial  nieasur 
ime,  or  ever,  tidopted  to  formally  incorporat 
\y  American  colony,  within  the  diocese  of  '. 
le  i)opulation  of  the  colony  was  now  reinfor 
•rlalion  of  women  for  wives,  and  also  of  boN 
ipprentices  and  servants.  Ninety  young 
1  repute  were  shipj>ed  to  Virginia  at  the  < 
company,  and  these  were  followed  later  1 
xty.     Convicts,  .ilso,  to  the  number  of  .n 

sent  as  laborers  by  the  arbitrary  mand. 
This  tyrannical  act  of  Janies,  as  Smill 
n  of  the  colony,  wrote,  "  hath  laid  one  of 
tries  of  America  under  just  scandal  of  bei 
ipon  earth,  another  Siberia,  and  only  fit  for 
of  malefactors  and  the  vilest  of  the  people. 

year  (1620)  negro  slavery  was  introduce 
jy,  not  by  the  company,  but  by  the  private  ( 
;  of  the  settlers  in  Jamestown,  who  purchas 
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church  WAS  set  to  IcAvcn  with  Christmu  truth  ami  pni 
It  15  nut  stran^'u  that  out  oF  siicli  uuiral  nnil  sticial  > 
order  and  pro|irit;ty  could  not  be  speedily  cvoKi;d, 

In  1621  Sir  I'Vaiicis  Wyatt  succccduil  Ycnrdk-y  ;is 
emor,  and  he  came  out  brin^dtij;  n  written  constituli 
({overnineiit.  In  curtain  articles  of  instruction  wliit 
bore  the  first  rcconinicndation  was:  "To  liikc  iiitocs) 
regard  the  service  of  Almighty  God  iiiul  the  observai 
his  Divine  laws  and  that  tlic  people  should  be  iraiu 
true  religion  and  virtue.  And  >ince  llicir  eiuhatnu 
the  Kstablishiuent  of  the  honour  atul  rights  uf  the  cl 
and  ministry  had  not  yet  taken  due  circct,  they  wer 
quired  to  employ  their  utmost  care  to  advance  all  t 
appertaining'  to  the  Order  and  Adniinislralion  <if  IJ 
Service  accordiny  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Cl 
of  Knylaud.  ,  .  .  Tlicy  were  to  use  all  jinibahte  nie; 
bringinij  over  the  natives  to  a  love  of  eivilily  and  I 
knowledtje  of  God  and  his  true  reli^'ion;  to  draw  llie 
disposed  amon^  the  Indiaits  to  commune  and  labour 
our  peo|>te,  for  a  convenient  reward,  that  thereby  1 
reconciled  to  a  civil  way  of  life,  aiul  broui,'bt  to  ,1 
God  and  relit,'ion.  lliey  miylit  afterwards  beconi 
rtieiits  in  ibe  general  eonvcrsinn  of  (heir  coinilrvr 
'Mie  written  cnMitmion  bmnKbt  over  by  \Vy 
sj>iir  to  the  pro-fL'ss  of  the  cnl<iny,     It   (jrovii 


//'AVI  T.\ri-:: 
|nmi>nt;  iIk'iii.  who 
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t  Ictnt}  tn-atmvnt;  for,  while  itie  ] 
iv  ci>li)iii;il  l.iw  in  L-cclusiastical  matters  vv;is  tlic 
(.■  ik'SfKiiic  cniirls  ill  luiHhtiid,  tliu  diiircli  btinj* 
i-.<iiru(lty  f.-iabli~liL'il  in  liio  ciilmiios  as  at  lioiiii:.  llic  j-pirit  ( 
if  lliL-  ,uliiiiiiislratiiiii  wu^  niiki  and  equitable.      This  truiit- 
iifiit  uf  I'lirilans  by  cluirchnicn  has  been  cuiitrasled  with  j 
llhL'  trciHiiR'nt  of  (.•hiircliiiii,'H  by  I'liritiiiis  in  New  luinhind.  j 
|j.ir.  r-Mii,  in.lvv.l,  aliimis  iIkiI,  wilh  ihv  exiviMicii  •>(  taiiilnl  j 
ti.-ii^.  ihi.'  sanii'  iiili.k-i-;iiU  s|iii'it  ]ii'cvjiil»'tl  in  Virjjiiiiii.j 
Mn.ioii  una  S^ili'iii.     linl  wlial  may  have  b.'cii  liiid 
jjifty  yiars  laUT.  iimltT  e.sccptional  circiini^larR-cs,  i-^  re- 
utlid    hy   the  calniL-r  sjiiril   of  Kanenift   as   true  of   this 
)fni>.!,'      j\nil,  ]i[i:;i-.aiit  as  is  the  rccoyiiition  of  thi;  spirit 
if  inlt'iaiice  in  X'irfiiiiia  ai  lhi«  lime,  it  must  be  ci>nff'->L'ii 
hai.  baLktil  hy  a  ijowerfiil  );t>verinnenl  and  hierarchy 
■-upland,  llR.y  liad  far  hss  In  fear  hum  tliu  prtstNiire  ..f 
'iiritans   than    I'urUans,    jirciscribLiI    at    liunie.   mij;!)!    not 
iiinaliiralK-  a].i>rtlK'nd   from   the  pn^si'ncL-  <if  cluirdimcM 
imnn-   ilu'in.      The  c.iluny   was  hlkd    wiili    liu].e.   wliidi 
|hc;^at  lolt-raiice,  and,  invii^oraleil  hy  nnn)i;;ratiuri,  scfmcii 
fairly  st;t  forward   in   ihe'way  nf  pr..-|RTily-      'i'lif-i--  lair 
Lnspi'ds,  howevL-r,  were  sonn  tu  be  lila-.ted  bv  an  iintnw> 
ard  and  totally  nnexj.ected  massaere  bv  the  Indians.     TIil- 
nalivishad  j^iven  no  si-n  ;  bat  for  several  years  mhir' lliiriy 
Indian,  had  bLxni  maiming'  a  consiiiracv  for  IIr-  vMir|.a- 
\u-n  <,f  (he  whiles.     On   March   23.    if.JJ.  they   fJ!   iii-Pii 
iIk'  .I'lunisls  ami  sla  nibble  red,  withmil  tiisiinciinn  ol  a;;.'  nr 
s,x,  ilnrc  linndred  and  forty-seven  iiersons.      As  a  ie-u!t. 
manv  plantations  wire  ahandoind.     (If  eii;htv.  onlv  el-lil 
i<  maiiR'd:  and  out  of  four  ihousami  inliabiianls.  onlv  almul 
lun  ihon-aml  wvie  hfl.     Thorp,  who  had  de\olid  liiins,l( 
In  111,   inlmesiv  of  die  Indians,  «as  ainoni;  lliiir  viilnn- 


Previous  to  it  tlie  general  sentiment  had  been  kindly 
not  without  exception.  A  year  before  the  miissa 
Jonas  Stockham,  in  a  letter  written  to  Whitaker  to  !« 
warded  to  the  council,  had  declared  that  "  Mars  an 
nerva  "  must  ^o  hand  in  hand  to  effect  any  good  amon 
Indians,  and  lliat  "  till  their  I'ritsts  and  Ancients  have 
throats  cut  there  is  no  hope  to  brinti  thvm  to  convcn 
This  e.\ce|)tionai  opinion  now  became  j;cncral. 
his  "  Virginia,"  says  the  massacre  "  caused  them  idl  I 
lieve  the  opinion  of  Master  Stockham."  Tlie  thoi 
civilizin-r  the  Indians  was  deemed  chimerical ;  the  pti 
to  assist  them  was  denounced  as  enlhusiastic.  Aft 
the  ajipointments  and  endowments,  neither  the  colle 
Menrieo  nor  the  Indian  school  at  Charles  City  wa; 
ceeded  with.  Years  elapsed  befure  the  attempt  tti 
lish  a  college  was  renewed.  Indian  missions  li,td  rec 
their  death-blow."  The  colony  slowly  recovered  fr< 
great  dis,ister.  Among  the  tiiirty-live  laws  passt 
years  after  it,  the  first  seven  were  devoted  to  the  int' 
of  the  cliiireh,  providing  for  the  erecliim  of  hoi 
worshi]!.  and  setting  apart  of  liurial-groiind'^ ;  also  ( 
fonnity  of  faith  and  worship  with  the  ICn^^lisli  Chi 
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:t,'ly  to  please  Spain  (to  a  princess  ol  wliich 

islit'd  to  marry  I'rincc  Charles),  ami  also  bc- 

I  olTeiidcd  at  the  resistance  to  \ik  attempts  to 

I  (if  the  cuinpatiy.  who  had  failed  to  ap- 

liiiccs  to.  oHicc.     Every  misfortune  of  the 

.  ;m  ai^ttniLnl  for  abrojjatitif^  its  charter; 

itind  of  acctisiitioi)  was  tack  of  missionary 

L-rsion  and  education  of  the  Indians. 

I;e  (if  noverniiitiit  produced  no  dinct  altera- 

matters.     The  previous  laws  continued  in 

■inns of  the  lli^h  Ouirl  of  Ci'ininissinncrs 

acknowled^e<l  as  authoritative,  hut  distance 

I  practical  severity.    The  church  slowly  yath- 

;md.  hL-injj  considered  a  branch  of  the  Kstab- 

inc,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  same  laws. 

102S,  Lord  Itaitiinorv,  a  Konian  Calholtr. 

a.  the  AssL-nibly  voted  to  reqnire  of  him 

ili-i  of  sii|)ri:maey  and  alle^jiance.     Sir  John 

i;.>vernor  in  1629,  and  then  mildness  in  the 

mI  ecclesi.istical  laws  ceased.     Durinjj  the 

of  die  colony's  existence  no  reci)rd  is  fotnid 

Jiiy  iiillicted   for  nonoljsenancc  of  the  ordi- 

cluirch ;    bnt   now  an  act   was  passed,  at 

|i^,'ati'>n,    cnjoiniiiii,    under   severe   penalties, 

lily  to  the  canons  of  the  church.     The  harsh 

If  lliis  period  are  not  so  much  an  evidence  lliat 

|it  a  low  ebb  as  that  the  severity  now  become 

I  I'^ii^Iand  was  deemetl  to  be  an  acceptable 

Jtuiimrities  there.    The  punishments  inflicted 

I  fnr  ]jractical.  not  doctrinal  offenses;  not  for 

1  faith,  but  for  not  tiv  int,'  up  \i>  that  which 

is.  however.  s<.on  chanfred.      Fresh  laws 

the  e\]intsioi)  of  I'uritans,  and  threats 

tjainst  all  who  showeil  sympathy  with  them. 
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land  it  jirnvokcd  reaction.     Up  to  Ht-itry's 

]  the   coliJiiists  were   oiiioiit  to   remain   in 

ciiiircli  in  wliicli  they  had  licun  rt;ar(.-d. 

■M/qiidico  Iff  llic  i:Nas|K: ration  uf  his  ndc,  .'111 

\  by  scvcnty-oiic  pcrsnns,  was  niadc.  in  tliu 

ccssor's  {Sir  William  Hcrkcloy)  a.hninis- 

J  GfMural  Cmirl  nf  Massachusetts,  "lo  send 

■c  j;(isi)cl  iiitH  tliat  rci,'i<>ti,  tliat  its  itihaliitants 

.'Hfd  with  lliu  J) reaching  and  nnlinancL-s  nf 

In  consi,'i]in.'ncu,  ihruc  jicrsons  went  iml 

lal  iiiissiDMaries  to  the  Chitrcli  uf  ICn^Iand 

%\\\  act  of  tlic  lu^jislatiirc  nf  llie  same  year 

stay.    Alt  n<in-M|)iscn])al  ministers  were  by 

ofTieiale  in  llic  culoiiy.      Yet,  a-i  Governor 

"  T!l(>ii[,d'  tl"-'  -'^'■'it'-'  <'"*'  silcntL'  the  minis- 

ley  wouhl  not  cimform  to  the  onlerof  V.w^- 

ilc  resorted   to  private  houses  to  hear 

I  the  attachment  of  Virginia  to  the  Churcii 

ivcrwliclminji  and  conscientious,  thmiyh, 

Bcvoled  chnrclimen,  tyranny  provokeil  such 

Revolt.     When  the  revohitiori  c.-ime.  and  the 

IS  cstabtislied  in  MtiHland,  Vi^^,'inia  was 

s  the  last  colon)-  to  snliniit  to  the  Parliament. 

;rkcley  had  come  over  as  jjnveriior  in  I'U-. 

eep  out  innovations  in  reliyion;  aifii  when, 

ilion  of  Charles  1,,  lie  resolved  not  to  siir- 

nrliamcnt  without  a  stnit,'t;le,  he  was  backeil 

■rs  nf  favalicrs,  who  had  drifted  dnrin;.;  the 

_'s  of  ICni;land  into  \'ir}iinia,  wlu'»e  pojiula- 

ini](uted  at  twenty  thonsainl.     When  at  last 

Itiilate,  lie  succeeded  in  secnriiifj  terms  liberal 

1  It  was  stipulated  tliat,  in  reL;ard  to  chnrch 

rit.l1  Sk.l.li  ..I  \\k  Kit-I  CliiirLli  in  lln.d.n,"  |..  71;. 
.[>'■;   Iliihlor.l,  "  lli.|..ry..f  New  llnglainl." 


tin 

Hm. 
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affairs,  the  use  cif  the  Jlook  of  Common  IVaycr  slion 
pennittct]  for  tmo  yoar  eiifiiiin^', "  provkled  lli.it  those 
which  relate  to  Ktiit;ship  hikI  government  be  not 
publiqiicly;"  also  "  the  continii.iiiee  of  ministers  an 
payment  of  their  tlues  to  be  left  as  they  were,  fur  the 
ensiiinjj."  It  is  probable  that  a  fiirllier  n.se  of  tJie  I'r 
book  was  connived  at ;  for,  while  "  no  formal  injtn 
of  obedience  to  tlie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  (lie  \\\ 
Chnrch  occnrs  in  any  records  of  the  (iranil  Asseinl)!y 
inj"  the  Comnionweallh,  all  mailers  relalint,'  to  llie  ii 
ters  and  parocliial  alTairs  were  left  to  the  di^crelion  < 
people.  In  the  exercise  of  their  discreli<tn,  tlie  iiiajnr 
the  people  were  anxious  to  retain,  anti  it  is  believe 
retain,  the  teachinj^  of  ihe  Church  of  iMi^land."  ' 

An  a  result  of  tlie  |Ktlilical  disturbance  there  wa.s  i 
creiL^ie  of  unconcern  abtint  relij-ion.      Many  places  be 
deslilute  of  ministers;   for  ihe  [jeople  ceased  In  pay 
customary  dues,  and  religions  instruction  was  ne^h 
At  t!ie  lime  of  the  Restor,ilii>n,  of  the  fifty  parishe; 
which  the  colony  was  now  divided,  ihe  greater  mi 
were  without  ulcbe,  parsiuia[,'e,  church,  and  nlini^ 
deed,  tliere  were  not  more  than  len  nlini^lurs  Ivf 
colony.      The  colonial    legislature  actid  ]iriini].lly 
instriictiims  t;iven  to  Sir  William  Itcrkdiy  on  his  ri:; 
nR-nl  a-..r..yal  K-'Vernor,  and  provi-inn  wa-  made  ' 
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J  he  refuse  to  tnke  his  cluld  to  be  bajitizcil  by  a 
litstijr  within  the  county,  he  should  be  iimcrccd 
■aiul  iKmiiils  of  tobacco.  No  (Jn;iki;rs  were 
1  ill  Kcw  l-^njrlnml ;  but  the  proscriplion  of  ihuiii 
jell  diirint;  tlie  Common wenhh,  and  the  drend  of 
iciitly  (wliicU  led  Charles  11.  to  write  tu  the 
I  Massachusetts,  "We  cannot  be  understood  to 
I  any  iiidtilyence  be  granted  to  those  jierwms 
Mlltjd  (Jtiakers  "),  engendered  a  kindred  spirit 
,  and  j-rtve  rise  to  a  decree  which  exacted  a 
1  hundred  pounds  from  the  commander  of  any 
BI1  sliiiuld  liriitf; a  Quaker  into  the  colony ;  an<l  or- 
liill  Quakers  who  niii^ht  arrive  should  at  once  Ik; 
I  until  they  had  i^ivcn  security  to  deiKirt :  that  if 
a  third  time  they  were  to  be  tried  as  felons ; 
i  jierson  was  to  entertain  Quakers,  or  j)crnitt  any 
ilies  to  be  held  in  or  near  his  house,  upon 
.1  hundred  pountls.  That  there  was  political 
lij^lcii  with  this  relii-ioiis  proscriirtJon  is  true ;  and 
Inie  thai  the  early  Quakers  wore  very  different 
lure  peaceable  descendants.  Hut  the  principle  of 
llcration  was  also  wh<.lly  absent.  When  JainLS  II. 
Khc  throne  ihe  dread  of  pnpery  added  a  new 
ecclesiastical  .situation.  Tlie  nitnor  of  a 
le  Indians  and  the  few  papists  in  the  cnlony 
connntilion  ;  an<l,  loyal  as  Virginia  hail  liecn 
Irt.s,  tlie  accession  of  William  and  Mary  gave  great 

vas  liearlily  welcomed. 
luantime,  after  Uerkeley  hail  been  reinstated  bv 
innmssion  of  Charles  11.,  the  rontr..l  in  ecde- 
iLTS  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  twelve  \es- 
icli  parish,  who  were  to  fill  their  own  vacancies. 
L,'n-at  inlliienee  on  the  .Mate  of  the  church  ;  for 
Lif  the  support  of  the  church  and  uf  the  poor 


because  ihcy  pniil  the  niitiistur,  d:iinivil  t)i(j  ri^lit  c>r 
ciiUtion,  am]  ciiiiltl  exercise  it  (!ebj>ite  the  ^iivcriuir, 
tliey  could  refuse  to  jKiy  the  s;il;try.  The  veMries,  in 
n<it  iiiifre(|iieiitly  avoided  j>reseiit:ition  ahn^ether  \ty  I 
ministers  fnim  year  tn  yeiir.  Tims  tiie  ekrj^y  were 
subservient  tu  llio  will  <'f  those  who  siippi>r[ed  them. 
were  many  j,'ikk1  tiieii  .-1111011},'  them;  but  the  sysleii 
such  that  the  chariieter  of  iiiaFiy  neillier  comiiiande 
deserved  respect.  In  ibe  report  of  llerkiley  in  |f>7l  I 
Commissioners  of  I'lirei^n  l'l;ollatiml^i,  on  ilu'  enmlil' 
the  eoluiiy.  wherein  he  reported  a  po]iuliition  of  fnrty 
sand,  including  two  thonsand  iiej,Tosla\esaiid  six  tho 
white  servants,  he  ."ipeaks  ibiis  of  the  chnrch  :  "  Tln-i 
forly-eij;ht  parishes,  and  llie  minislers  well  paid.  Tlic  i 
by  my  consent  wonid  be  better  if  ibey  would  praj'  of 
and  ]ireacli  less.  Hut  of  all  other  connnodiiies,  s 
the  worst  are  sent  ns.  Itnt  I  tJiaiik  Ciod  there  ar 
schmils,  nor  j)rtii[iM};,  and  1  hope  we  sli.ilt  not  h; 
hnndred  years."  The  jiovernor  doidilless  voiced 
vailin^;  sentiment  of  the  coinniiinity ;  ami  that  s 
was  not  slinudatin;;  lo  earnestness  ami  devoli> 
iiMnibefi.f  ])arislies  was  often  twice  as  j^reat  as  tin 
of  Ibe  dern'-  Morgan  ("lo.lwin,  who  bad  been  ; 
at  Christ  Cbiirch.  Oxford,  ;in<l  an  ordaiiird  niini>l. 
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tries  l(»  US,  yet  is  thai  lookt  upon  by  our  iic 
ilians,  so  i<llc  and  ridiculous,  so  utterly  nee< 
cessary,  that  no  man  can  forfeit  his  judj^nn 
hy  any  proposal  l(»okinj^^  <»r  tending  that  \va; 
lis  melancholy  state  of  thinj^s  was  not  pen 
without  st»me  effort  to  remedy  it.     In  a  pani] 

**  Virj^inia's  Cure,"  by  one  who  declares  h 
been  an  eye- witness  for  two  years  (»f  the  thin 
scribes,  the  state  of  afTairs  in  the  colony  was 
e  notice  of  the  Bishops  (»f  I.ondi>n  and  \Vi 
•  stating  many  of  the  evils  we  have  already 
)peals  for  the  presence  of  a  bishop  in  order 
L  them.    'I'here  seems  to  have  been  a  serious  a 

this  appeal.  'I'he  nomination  of  the  Kev.  A 
ay  to  that  office  was,  accordinj^  to  Anderson 
red  at  one  period  of  Clarendon \s  athninistral 
latter  i)ri»reede<l  no  further.  However,  in  i 
James  Hlair,  a  Scotchman,  wh(»m  Comptoii,  1 
on,  pirsuailed  to  ^jo  as  a  missionary  to  Vi 

was  apj)ointe(l  conmiissary  of  the  bishop, 
lissary  <hdy  commissioned  for  any  (»f  thxj 
id  authoril)*,  as  representative  of  the  bishop, 
lions  ihroui^hout  the  territory  assitjned  to  I 


pline  was  impossible.  Dr.  llluir,  however,  mat^nifi 
office.  1  Ic  was  a  prncticul  initn,  of  clear  mind  and  ini 
yablc  perseverance;  and,  beinj^  sincerely  rcliKioiis,  ]| 
vices  proved  inv.ilunble  to  tlie  church  in  Virginia, 
once  perceived  tliat  tlie  colony  must  educate  its  own 
in  order  to  secure  men  apt  to  the  situation;  and  so 
once  set  about  tlie  revival  of  tlie  project  for  the  erect 
acollcyc,  originally  su{,'t,fesled  in  1 662.  Receiving  ai 
ily  from  the  provincial  let^islaturc  to  present  t(i  W 
and  Mary  the  petition  for  a  charter  to  found  the  Ciille 
went  lo  I-^ngland  fur  that  purpose.  The  queen  was 
able,  and  the  king  gave  two  thous:md  pounds  due 
crown  from  Virginia.  The  merchants  of  London  h; 
ready  given  twenty-five  hun<lrcd  pounds,  and  lilair  h 
contributed,  from  a  .sum  presented  to  him  by  the  ( 
Assembly.  The  institution,  acconlijig  Xo  IJr.  Ulair, 
received  the  benefit  of  one  half  of  what  was  thus  ( 
He  met  with  discmiragements  and  dilhcullies  at  every 
When  he  urged  Seymour,  the  attorney-fjcneral,  to  pi 
the  required  charter,  beyj^ing  him  to  consiiier  tli 
people  in  Virginia  had  souls  to  be  savetl  as  well 
people  in  Kngland,  the  answer  was.  "  Souls!  Damn 
souls!  Make  tubacco,"  Hut  ihe  charter  was  s 
FL-bniary    S.     1692-93.      Ii     stipulated    that    the    ci 
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LsscmUly  was  also  conferred  on  the  collets;  and 
appointed  its  first  jprendent  The  builtlini;  was 
tely  <it.-Ktro>'cd  by;  fire  in  1 705,  and  was  with 
or  re'  jilt.    'I*he  boUege  eventually  became  a 

{Tft^at  usefulness, '.  though  for  seventy  years  it 
d  more  than  twenty  studenU  at  one  time.     It 

at  once  supply  the  want  (rf  clergymen,  which 
icipal  ubject  of  its  establishment  In  the  regu- 
ccclcsiasiical  affairs  arising  from  this  want  the 
-y  \\Ms  often  brought  into  collision  and  difia{;rcc- 
I  the  civil  authorities,  especially  with  Governors 
1(1  Nicholson.  The  church,  however,  sufTered  no 
ailvanlage  from  these  dissenMons,  which  were  in 
ionecl  by  llliiir's  own  lack  of  gentleness  and  for- 

\\'linte\*cr  his  infirmities,  they  were  the  faults  of 
inciitly  in  earnest;  and  it  is  written  of  him  that, 
siFit;le  exception  0/  Dr.  Uray,  the  comniissniy  of 

tiiere  ^vaK  no  clergyman  of  the  listablishnienl, 
lo  tiiis  ciiiinlry  during  its  cohmial  existence,  to 

church  ill  tlic  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
(ly  indcbied." '  When  he  died,  at  the  advanced 
lily-ci(iht,  he  had  been  in  orders  sixty-four  years, 
■y  for  Virginia  fifty-three  years,  college  presi- 
-ninc  years,  and  for  fifty  years  a  member  of  the 
ncit. 

n  the  year  after  Dr.  HIair's  apjmintmcnt  as  com- 
r>90)  th.it  a  new  feature  was  intrmhiccd  into  the 
cnl  life  i>r  the  colony  in  the  sending  of  a  number 
not  refugees  by  King  William  to  Virginia,  foK 
699  by  another  body  of  six  hundred,  with  their 
dcr  I']ii]i|)pe  de  Kichebourg.     In  1700  the  As- 

Virginia  passed  an  act  making  these  French 
t  distinct  parish  by  themselves,  and  exempted 
1  V.  [.,  lliiulis,  D.H..  "  Virgink"  \^.  75. 
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them  from  the  jiayment  of  all  taxes  for  seven  years, 
had  their  nwn  itiiiiisicr,  nnd  WDrshiped  aft<;r  theit 
manner.  Tliis  piirish  cj(  Kinj;  Williitrn,  in  the  com 
Henrico,  furnietl  an  adininiblc  adilitiun  to  the  socii 
Virginia.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  Hiigi 
have  been  distiiij;iiishcd  \\\  the  liistory  of  the  St.tti 
sinilhir  act  of  kindness  was  shown  in  1 7 1 3  to  a  small 
of  German  emigrants,  settlers  above  the  falls  of  tiie 
pnhannocW,  a  frontier  of  civilization,  whom  it  was  a  11 
of  interest  to  the  colony  to  protect.  Like  the  I'Veiich 
were  formed  into  a  separate  parish  of  St.  Geiir(,'e 
[jower  to  eniplny  their  own  minister  on  their  own  t 
anil  were  exeniptiil  from  idl  ordinary  taxes  for  ten 
Thus  these  two  relii^ioiis  comninnities,  difTerinj;  each 
own  w!iy  frum  the  ICsiablishnient,  were  fostered  by 
At  this  same  periinl  laws  were  enacted  fur  the  sn| 
sioii  of  vice  and  the  restraint  nf  hhisphemy,  which  in 
a  state  of  irreli;;i<in  and  immorality  which  the  rnlers 
well  seek  to  assiia[,'e  by  the  introdncti'Mi  of  the  ni.lik 
meiits  of  these  fureij^n  comnmnities.  1  lowever  iiiatlc 
this  civil  rejjnlatinn  tjf  reli^'ioiis  offenses  may  seem  in 
parison  willi  the  ilisciplinc  of  a  folly  eijoipped  chu 
shows  a  detcmiinalicin  of  the  i,'overritnetit  to  assi: 
commnnily  in  ihe  litiht  of  reli^iious  oblifjation.  (J 
evidence  is  aj^ain  {^ivcn  by  the  ap]>nipriation  in  1 7 
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At  thisi  time  (1720)  we  get  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  church  than  formerly.  The  whole 
number  of  counties  in  Virginia  was  twenty-nine,  and  there 
were  forty-four  ])arishcs.  These  parishes,  however,  were 
of  very  unequal  size.  Some  were  very  small,  and  some 
sixty  miles  long.  In  each  parish  there  was  a  church,  built 
of  stone,  brick,  or  wootl,  which  was  enlarged  from  lime  to 
time  and  sufTiciently  furnished  for  the  decent  performance 
of  divine  service.  In  the  larger  parishes  there  were  one  or 
more  chapels  of  case,  so  that  the  places  of  worship  num- 
bered about  seventy,  livery  parish,  moreover,  possessed 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  minister,  and  some  of  them 
glebes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  More  than  half  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment  were  supplied  with  clergy- 
men ;  and  where  there  was  no  minister,  services  were  per- 
formed by  a  l.iy  render.  To  outward  appcnraiice  the 
condition  of  the  church  seemed  prosperous;  but.  although 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  h.id  elapsed  since  the  first 
clergyman  landed  in  Virginia,  the  state  of  religion  was  low. 
There  is  evidence  that  some,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
were  sincerely  and  deeply  religious;  but  wc»rthy  and  con- 
sistent Christians  did  not  form  a  hirge  class  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  cause  is  to  be  found  lar^elv  in  the  manner  of 
the  appointment  of  the  clergy  and  the  absence  of  i)r<)per 
ecclesiastical  control  when  once  they  came ;  and  then  in  the 
consecpient  action  of  the  laity,  and  their  power,  through 
the  vestries,  (»f  silencing  or  starving  a  too  faithful  incum- 
bent. The  Hishop  of  London  was  the  ultimate  source  of 
a  clergyman's  commission ;  but,  with  every  disposition  on 
his  part  to  send  only  deserving  clergymen  into  the  colony, 
he  was  liable  to  be  grossly  deceived,  and  he  had  not  a 
promising  class  to  select  from.  Inferior  powers  and  limited 
attainments  were  considered  snlTicient  for  a  missionarv  to 
Virginia;  and  persons  were  often  recommended  because 


When  one  arrived,  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  I 
tended  to  beget  a  time-serving  spirit  or  an  indifferc 
an  earnest  discharfje  of  his  duties.     Where  unworttl 
was  manifest  there  could  not  be  an  efficient  ecdesi;il 
censure.     Far  removed  from  liis  diocesan,  and  stanilil 
little  awe  of  a  cunimissary  whose  powers  were  limiteH 
unworthy  in:ui  miijhl  oiTend  morals  ami  yet  remain  i| 
church,  a  reproach  to  her  ministry,    The  frequent  tlisi 
between  pastors  anil  people  were  due  ncnerally  tJ 
harassing  uncertainly  concerning'  sujjport.     The  ])"\w 
vestries  in  this  rtj-ard  was  compulsory,  and  wa: 
often  most  opjiressively ;   so   tliat  faillifulness  wottl| 
visited  by  stoppat;e  of  su|>|>1ies  and  <iismissal  at  the  i 
a  year.    Vacaucies,  occasioned  by  di-alh,  remained  iinl'J 
the  election  of  a  successor  beiii|;  rtfusetl  i; 
the  payment  of  the  stii>cntl.    Thus,  thmij^li  the  cluircl 
nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  stale,  it  e.xperi 
the  evils  of  an  alliance  witlnnit   reapinL;  its  advan 
Without  a  bishop,  willmut  a  native  clerj^y,  its  ccclesii 
constitution  was  too  feeble  to  (•ive  it  a  viLjorous  lifj 
discipline:    and    llie   practice   of   punishing;   ihe 
offenses  of  the  laity  by  temporal  penalties  bejfol  y^Ti: 
fiance  and  hatred  amoii^;  ihc  [Hipulation,     In  i 
irret;ulariliesnf  various  l;indsin  llic  use  of  tlie 
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Bty  of  electors."  Owing  to  the  difficulty,  expense,  and 
Ler  of  sendinff  the  children  of  the  wealthy  to  England 
Btlieir  education,  many  were  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
It  imperfect  training.  The  smallpox  was  at  that  pcrind 
p  a  scoiir^'c  as  to  greatly  limit  the  number  of  applicnnls. 
1  for  orders  and  for  education,  to  the  mother-countr)-. 
^i-i,  ill  CimsL-quence,  a  great  dearth  of  Htcrnrj-  cid- 
d  society,  formed  amid  the  influences  of  a  plenti- 
-inn  fur  physical  wants,  was  without  a  corrcspond- 
intellectii;il  stiiuuhis.  The  climate  was  charming,  the 
beaiitifiit,  lliL-  sr.il  ftrlile,  the  needs  of  subsistence 
'Cured;  but  there  ua>4  no  city  life,  and  none  of  the 
iction  which  cnmcs  of  its  busy  intercourse.  The 
li\cd  hy  IhemselvL's  on  large  e."itates.  The  culli- 
f  Inbacco  was  the  absorbing  occup.ition.  In  ex- 
y'X  tliis  connnoilily,  shipped  direct!)-  in  his  own 
iiin  his  own  port  on  the  river  or  bay,  itie  jilanter 
(.Live  at  his  own  door  everything  which  he  re- 
hicli  he  coulil  not  raise.  He  inijiorled  iiisconunon 
d  iilLiisils;  and  such  rejiairs  as  he  iieedcd  were 
his  own  hands  on  his  own  estate.  The  {levL-lop- 
au  aristocratic  class  was  inevitable;  a  class  char- 
by  a  love  of  social  intercourse  an.l  a  liberal  hos- 
onil>ined  with  hit;h-bred  courtesy,  but  uiim.irked 
darged  intellectual  cultivation.  The  cnmiorKT 
>rined  a  class  h\'  ihemvLlvcs.  As  rnercha.it-;  they 
■.'  ]ii;tiy,  if  prosperous  am!  as  mechanics  less  inlelli- 
1  progressive  than  they  would  have  been  h,id 
iw  more  general  demand  for  their  labor  ami  more 
ion.  While  ihc  chief  towns,  as  Jamestown  and 
hurg,  remained  petty  villagLS,  therL-  could  l)e  no 
development    of    an    intluentia!    indiisnj,,!    <Iass 
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A  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians  had  for  sonic 
years  been  gradually  gathering  in  the  outlying  districls  of 
eastern  Virginia;  and  in  1740  and  iTAi  Samuel  Morris,  a 
man  of  unusual  earnestness  and  devotion,  held  meetings  for 
them  in  his  house,  reading  passages  to  them  from  Luther*s 
•'  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,"  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  \Vhitefield*s  sermons.  This  incidental  gathering  be- 
came a  movement,  as  the  interest  increased  and  the  at- 
tendanls  multiplied.  The  attention  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  in  Delaware  was  called  to  it,  and  Robinson  and 
Roan  were  sent  to  visit  the  people,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Samuel  Davics,  afterward 
president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  organized  and  extended  the 
operations  of  these  assemblies.  lie  was  at  this  time  a 
young  man,  of  great  talents  and  devoted  piety,  l^y  his 
marked  ability  he  won  for  them,  against  the  opposition  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  attorney-general,  the  liberty  of  cele- 
brating without  molestation  their  religious  services.  On  his 
arrival  he  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  colony  concerning 
dissenters.  He  obtained  a  license  for  each  meeting-house, 
taking  the  c»aths  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
with  certain  enumerated  exceptions;  such  as  the  Thirty- 
fourth.  ••  concernin*":  traditions  of  the  church  ;**  the  Thirl v- 
fifth,  "of  the  homilies;'*  the  Thirty-sixth,  "of  the  conse- 
cration of  l)isho])s  and  ministers;'*  and  so  much  of  the 
Twentieth  t'ls  declares  **  the  church  hath  power  to  <lecrec 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  is  of  authoritv  in  matters  of  failh." 
He  thus  obtained  licenses  for  four  meeting-houses,  to  which 
three  more  were  scKin  added.  I  le  divided  his  labors  anionic 
these  seven,  sonie  of  which  were  fortv  miks  distant  fntm 
one  another.  In  three  vears  he  had  Qathered  larije  coniire- 
gations  «ind  enrolled  three  hundred  communicants.     The 


earnest  religious  dissent  as  a  permanent  element  int 
life  of  Virginia,  which  from  that  time  greatly  infliiCTici 
Establishment;  for  wiiich  reason  it  has  been  dwelt 
Of  conrse  it  met  with  strong  opposition.  Tlic  ( 
protested,  chiminy  that  the  Tdcralion  Act  of  Uu 
year  of  William  and  Mary  did  not  extend  to  Vir 
Davies  argued  that,  in  tliat  case,  the  Act  of  L'niformit 
not.  The  verdict  of  the  court  of  Williamsburt,'  was 
favor,  and  it  was  afterwaril  confirmed  by  the  ojilni 
the  attorney-general  of  Miiglantl.  Dissent,  needle.- 
forthc  apathy  of  the  Establishment  and  the  neglect  ( 
officers,  became  thus  legitimate  and  powerful. 

Efforts  for  the  quickening  and  e.\tcnsion  of  the 
copal  Church  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  were  a 
same  period  put  forth  by  nn  earnest  layman.  M 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Wales.  eniigraUil  to  Virgin 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1740  erected  the  first  lC|>is 
church  ill  the  valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  sup])Osed  ti 
exist  in  the  "  Mill  Creek  Church  "  of  the  parish 
Chester.  Morgan  was  one  of  those  thoroughly  cr 
Christians  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  carry  religio 
to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  He  never  intrench 
the  province  of  tiie  cterg)  man,  though  often  no 
man  could  he  had;  but  what  a  layman  niigiit  do 
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ilcred  often  in  vncant  clmrches  where  there  was  no 
yiiinu,  and.  beinj,'  in  easy  circtimstaiices,  determined 
vole  liimsuK  (.-xcliisivjly  to  keepiiiy  alive  and  quick- 
;  piuiy  in  tlie  ciiurcli  nf  liis  fathers.  As  was  written 
n,  ■'  111  a  diirk-  day,  w  Iilii  ilusolatiun  and  death  scfineil 
iinU  avvr  her  iiitei-est>.  lie  euninienceii  a  career  of 
-■  exertiui),  ami  !>y  elTnris  <•{  ilic  nm-t  di-iiiti-ie.-.lei! 
•k  rc\iv<-(l  llic  atlachnieiil  cf  her  Wends  and  k^pt  ht-r 

.K'seeiidinn  \"  llie  dust,  1-vcn  wlitii  niainil.eu'.l 
t!ie  WLiuhl   .if  years  hi-  l.iln.rs  Were  f.^niinned.  and 

friiilful,  A  welcome  visili.r  everywhere,  heh-ved  l.y 
iiul  |,n,,r.  hu  1,'alhued  lar-u  and  allenlive  audicnL-fs. 
iiini-lea-d  faillifiiily  l<.  their  s<nils.  l\  is  liralef.tl  to 
,iii/e  sii  earnist  a  -jiirit  amnnmhe  laity  amid  tlie  sjiir- 
deailh  nf  tliu  eleii^y.  Il  is  a  strikinti' inslance  .if  the 
r  iif  the  Lhiniii  In  jiruniule  its  Inie  life  when  oiR-e  llic 

iif  life  animates  iis  nii'mlurs  an<l  ministers." 
can.-L-  whidi  alii'naled,  t..  a  vast  exlenl,  the  afTectiniis 
L'  peoiik-  f,nm  iJie  ihrneh  lay  nut  merely  in  the  ^l.iri^- 
il.inene'^snf  the  minimi  ry,  luit  ehielly  in' a  determined 
:  nil  Iheir  part  In  kV'W''\>.\  ihcmseh'es  from  tlie  cNaciinus 
L>  lailv  in  r.>i;ard  m  iheir  stipends.  The>e  were  pav- 
l)V  the  law  nf  K-.,",  in  l.^lMce..:  and  whatever  alk.  led 
rive  nf  this  n.nnnodily  alTei-ted  llie  liviii- nf  the  d.i-j . 
5-;  and  i;5.S  there  was  a  iireat  seareily  in  the  i..li.ni.-n 

e-e  years  ].assed,  lillnwin;^  jMrivhiniKTS  H.  \r.\x  their 
In  the  clertiy  nl  \)w  nld  Jirice  nf  tnhaee.i;  thai  is.  at 
hirds  ks.  than  its  present  market  ].riee.  The  elert,ry 
lied,  ttirnuuh  Iheir  c(ininii<-arv,  tn  the  Hishnp  ,,f 
Inn  ,-,ml  the  linard  nf  Trade  ai  hnmc,  and  (nuillv  tn 
in-;  and  they  appeak'il  sueeessfully.     The  na  of  17;^ 
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vinctal  courts,  and  (he  court  decided  in  their  favor. 
jud};ment  was  most  unwelcome  to  tlie  general  piiblici 
the  only  point  which  remained  for  the  jury  to  detoif 
was  the  amount  of  damaj^es  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  f 
defendants  would   not   give   up.     They  secured   I'il 
Henrj'    who  had  even  then  a  considerable  repiitat 
courage  and  eloquence,  to  argue  tlieir  case  in  tiic  t 
term.     So  great  was  tlic  interest  excited  that,  whcB 
ca!ie  came  on,  inultitmies  unable  to  gain  admissiini  tl 
ci>urt-r<<()inclainl>crei!  up  the  wuiilows  to  see  and  hear| 
they  enidil,     Henry  denounced  as  inlolerable  the  (let 
of  the  council  at  home,  and  declared  that  the  kin| 
whose  authority  such  decision  was  enforced,  was  i 
father  of  his  people,  but  a  tyrant.     The  jury, 
the  audience,  were  s]iellbuund  by  the  magic  power  c 
advocate.    The  verdict  of  a  penny  damages  proclainiJ 
greatness  of  his  victory.     He  was  carried  in  triini; 
the  court-room  to  receive  the  plautlits  of  the  exultingl 
titudes  without.     The  adverse  innucilce  excited  again! 
whole  church  of  Virginia  bj-  these  proceeding; 
digioHS.      The  clergy  as  a  body  never  recovered  froiB 
blow.      They    made    no    apjital    against    the 
deemed  all  further  resistance  to  be  \ain. 

Though  the  cause  of  the  clergy  would  now  be  <^ 
deemed  just,  no  time  coidil  have  been  more 
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This  persecution  created  for  them  hosts  of  friends.  Crowds 
would  gather  around  their  prisons  to  hear  thcni  preach  from 
the  [frated  windows.  Men  began  to  suspect  that  the  ICslab- 
iished  Church  was  proving  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  the  parsons*  cause  gave  fresh  hope 
and  courage  to  the  assailants  of  the  church.  The  followers 
of  Wesley,  also,  began  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Virginia.  Though  they  claimed  still  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  I'jiglish  Church,  the  fervor  of  their  piety  and  the  c!i- 
thusiasm  (»f  their  methods  tended  lo  create  a  distinction 
between  them  and  the  lethargic  clergy  of  the  I'-slablish- 
ment.  Some  of  them,  however,  it  (juickened.  Jarrall,  who 
had  become  spiritually  moved  by  them,  crossed  the  ocean 
and  received  ordinali«)n  from  the  Hishop  of  Chester.  On 
his  return,  shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  parsons*  cause, 
he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  the  colony.  He  excited  the 
.scorn  of  the  formalists  by  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching ; 
but  amid  all  opposition  he  continued  steadfast,  multiplying 
his  labors,  never  weary  in  his  work  for  souls,  and  with 
hope  unshaken  for  a  better  state  of  things.  1  le  clung  with 
strong  affection  to  his  church  in  the  midst  of  her  humilia- 
tion. While  others  despised  and  forsook  her,  he  renewed 
the  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  her  doctrine 
and  cipostolic  order  and  the  edifying  spirit  of  her  worship. 
To  him,  and  such  as  he,  the  first  workings  of  the  renewed 
energy  of  the  church  in  Virginia  are  to  be  traced. 

The  political  aspect  of  affairs  was  .ilso  now  tending  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ICstablishment.  Since  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  institutions  of  the  mother-coimtry  were 
regarded  as  inseparable,  in  losing  affection  for  the  king, 
men  lost  affection  for  the  church.  **  No  king,  no  bishop!" 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  consistent  cry.  Wlicn,  then,  the 
clergy  of  New  York,  in  1771,  sought  their  cooperation  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  presence  of  a  bishop  in  America, 
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tliey  failed,  liut  few  of  the  Virginia  clergy  could  t 
dticcd  to  come  loyether  to  consider  the  question, 
more  than  twelve  appeared  in  council.  After  at  fii 
jccting  the  propo.saI,  they  fiiuilly  voted'  to  address  the 
a.sking  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  in  America, 
after,  four  of  them  entered  a  formal  protest.  assernii( 
the  e^itablishment  of  an  American  episcopate  would  w 
the  connection  between  the  mother-conn  try  and  the 
nies,  and  might  occasion  such  disturbances  as  woul 
danger  the  cxi.stence  of  the  liritish  empire  in  Am 
For  this  protest  these  clergymen  received  tlie  thai 
the  IIuusc  of  Burgesses,  although  m.uiy  <>f  the  memi) 
this  House  were  members  of  the  I%st;dili>hed  Church. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Hiiucher  and  others  denounced  in  ! 
tcnns  the  jtroiest  of  the  four  clergymen  and  the  a]i 
of  it  by  the  ilousJ  nf  Kurgesses.  Thus  at  the  da 
the  Revolution  the  church  was  in  a  most  lamentabji 
dition.  Without  were  figluiiigs  and  wilhiii  were  fe:i 
At  the  begiuning  of  h.istilitics.  perliajis  two  thirds 
clergy  and  a  portion  of  tliL-  laity  were  loy^disls. 
dlNtinguisliL-d   clergymen.  tiowe\er,   sucli   a-  Jarral 
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of  the  church  in  Virginia.  Petitions  poured  into  the  St«itc 
convention  from  the  various  religious  sects  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  from  the  irreligious,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
church  establishments.  The  members  of  the  church  and 
the  Methodists  alike  joined  in  the  counter-petition,  but  from 
this  time  all  laws  were  repejilcd  which  declared  the  church 
to  be  the  dominant  teacher  in  the  colony.  All  dissciUcrs, 
also,  were  exempt  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  The  glebes  and  the  churches  and  chapels  already 
built  were  retained  for  their  congregations ;  but  ultimately, 
after  the  Revolution,  the  legislature  decreed  thtit  all  glcbc- 
lands  in  Virginia  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

During  the  war  the  sufferings  of  the  loyalist  clergy 
were,  of  course,  many  and  grievous.  The  prohibition  to 
pray  for  the  king  was  enforced  upon  them,  some  ytcKling 
and  some  refusing  to  yield.  Political  animosity  and  eccle- 
siastical haired  alike  marked  them  out  for  victims.  The 
church  it.self  became  desolated.  Wherc.is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  Virginia  contained  ninety-five  parishes,  a 
hundred  and  si.\ly-four  churches  and  chapels,  and  ninety- 
one  clergymen,  at  its  conclusion  twenty-three  parishes  were 
entirely  extinguished,  and  of  those  remaining  thirty-four 
were  without  any  clerical  ministration.  Only  twenly-eight 
of  the  clergy  survived ;  and  of  these  not  more  than  fifteen 
had  been  able  to  remain  steadfast  at  their  posts.  The 
churches  and  chapels  in  almost  every  parish  had  fallen 
into  ruin.  They  had  during  the  war  often  l)een  used  as 
barracks  or  stables.  The  service-books  and  the  comnnin- 
ion-i>late  disappeared,  and  fonts  were  used  for  watering- 
trou«;hs.  When  the  war  was  ended,  sorely  smitten  by 
poverty,  and  burdened  with  the  prejudices  excited  by  its 
connection  with  ICngland.  the  church  had  to  set  to  work  to 
repair  its  property  and  reestablish  its  spiritual  rule.      Pri- 
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of  the  committee  appointed  to  brin((  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
provided  that  the  minister  .ind  vestry  of  etich  parish  should 
be  a  body  coqiorate,  allowed  to  acquire  and  use  property, 
provided  the  income  did  not  exceed  ei^ht  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  They  had  power  to  make  their  own  rcj^ula- 
tions  for  the  management  of  their  temporal  concerns ;  and 
the  vestry  had  the  ordering  of  the  payment  of  all  moneys 
of  the  church.  If  in  any  parish  there  were  no  minister  or 
vestrymen  left,  any  two  members  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  were  authorized  to  call  together  all  Episco- 
palians resident  within  that  parish,  who  could  elect,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  twelve  discreet  men,  members  of  the 
church,  who,  when  elected,  should  constitute  a  vestry. 
Vestrymen,  when  elected,  before  entering  on  their  duties, 
were  recjuired  to  subscribe  a  declaration  to  conform  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  They  then  ap])ointe(l  from  their  own  number 
two  churchwardens,  and  could  suj)ply  any  vacancies  oc- 
curring among  themselves  until  the  succeeding  triennial 
election.  All  former  laws  made  for  the  government  of  the 
church  or  clergy  during  the  colonial  existence  of  the  State 
were  repealed,  and  the  church  wiis  authorized  to  regulate 
all  her  religious  concerns  juid  make  such  rules  as  she  saw 
fit  for  orderly  and  good  government.  The  Convention  was 
to  be  comjiosed  of  all  ministers  of  the  church  ex  officio  and 
of  two  laymen  from  each  j)arish.  to  be  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective vestries.  I'orty  persons  were  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  Convention  ;  juul  it  was  provided  that  no  law  should 
be  made  whereby  clergymen  might  be  received  into  or  re- 
moved from  a  cure  contrary  to  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  vestry.  The  jealousy  of  the  clergy  manifest  in  these 
regulations  was  a  heritage  of  the  sad  experience  of  the  past. 
No  complaint  was  made  by  the  clergy  against  these  pro- 
visions.    The  passage  of  the   resolution  was  hailed  with 
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thankfulness,  and  a  better  day  seemed  about  to  dawn| 
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Tlic  lliiptists  also  joinci!  in  oppoHiiif;  it;  and  by  tlic  ad- 

■LTicy  (■{  Mr,jL-lTi;rs<)iinn  jict  was  passed.  I)y  lliu  k'[iisl,itiirc 
f  l-Ss,  L-iitillud  "  All  Act  for  i:stal)lisliitij^  Uclij^ii-us  I-Vtc- 
.Mti,"  Tliisaci  ilLL-iL't^-i  tliat  mi  iiiiin  sliail  be  cm u], died  l<. 
rriiiciil  iir  snpjinrl  any  religions  worship,  placL-,  or  niinis- 
■)■  wliatsiiexer,  nor  sliall  he  enforced,  rcslrainetl.  niolesied, 
]■  liiirdeiied  in  his  liody  or  [,'niids.  nor  .•ihall  otiierwisL-  siilTer 
n  aeenunt  of  Ids  reli^jlous  opinions  or  belief,  bnt  that  all 
ii'n  -liidl  he  free  to  jjrnfe'.'i.  and  by  armiiuenl  maintain, 
uif  i>pininii>  in  ni:iiters  of  relijiion,  nm\  that  tlie  sailic 
Kill  in  no  wise  dilllin:^h.  eillarnL-,  or  alTeel  iheir  civil 
,p;a-itivs, 

Siitli  was  the  stale  of  ri].iiiioii  and  the  cnniliiioii  of 
T,ur^  when  the  fir-t  C'-nveiUion  of  the  Protestant  I-'j>is- 
•\i:\\  Chnrehof  N^ir^inia  «as  held  afturlhc  Revolution.  On 
le  [Sth  of  May,  1 7S5.  thirty-six  clergymen  and  scventy- 
le  laymen  assenilileii  in  the  cilv  <if  Ivichniond,  and  were 
r-anikii  bv  the  appoinlment  of  llie  Rev.  Dr.  Madison. 
resi<lenl  of  William  aiul  .Mnrv  Colle-e.  as  pre-idin-  oHlcer. 
he  Rev.  kn],erl  Andrews  was  iii,i,k-  seerelary.  The  !lrst 
x.hitioiiailopled  by  the  House,  sittinj,'  a<  a  eonimilleeof 
le  whole,  on  ihc  state  of  the  chureli  was  -  that  an  address 
r  i.rei-ared  to  the  niendiers  <,f  the  I'rolestant  I-:pi^eopal 
hnreh  in  Vir)^iiiia.  repie^enlin-  Ihe  mndilion  of  the 
uireli.  and  eNlioriiii^;  iheni  to  imile  in  its  siipjioit."  In 
lis  dueninent  it  is  .si.iIliI  thai  simie  the  year  i;7'>  the 
uneh  h;id  been  withnnt  re^;id;ir  i;ovennneiit ;  th,H  her 
lini-ter^  !i,id  received  bnt  little  conipensniion  for  (heir 
■rvices,  and  th;it  their  nmnbers  had  been  dimiin-hed  by 
lalti  and  itther  eansfs,  imd  that  as  yet  there  was  no  10- 
Hirr.e  ill  thein^ehes  fnr  .1  sueiessiMn  .if  minister^;  that 
leirehnrchesstoud  in  ne,d  of  rep.iir,  and  i)m1  lliere  ^^a. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  the  sticceeding  October, 
in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  GritTith  attended  as  a  delcjjatc 
from  Virginia.  This  purely  voluntary  assemblage  proposed 
certain  principles  of  ecclesiastical  union,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  churches  of  the  sevenil  States.  The  Virginia  Con- 
vention, after  expressing  a  willingness  to  unite  in  the 
changed  ecclesiastical  constitution  with  the  members  of 
the  IVolestant  Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  other  States  of 
America,  Jiccepted  with  some  criticism  the  articles  pro- 
posed as  the  basis  of  union.  They  electecl  deputies  to 
the  proposed  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  gave  them 
general  insinietions  as  to  the  course  they  were  to  follow. 
These  deputies  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  (irillith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Croskey,  with  John  Page  and  William  Lee,  ICscjuires.  lay- 
men. Their  instructions  urged  the  deputies  to  liberality 
and  m<ulerati<Mi  in  procuring  uniformity  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  advt>cated  .simplicity  of  creed,  and  desired  only  the 
retention  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  They  deprecated  any 
but  the  most  cautious  changes  in  the  liturgy,  and  desired 
that  utility  might  be  the  test  of  such  ceremonies  as  might 
be  retained.  After  instructing  the  dej)uties  to  communi- 
cate to  the  General  Convention  the  proposition  concerning 
Danish  ordination,  a  standing  committee  was  aj)pointe(l, 
to  which  was  confided  the  power  ui  calling  a  Convention. 
The  impulse  given  to  the  church  under  this  new  organi- 
zation seems  to  have  roused  still  further  the  aniniositv  of  its 
opponents.  The  Presbyterians  and  Haptisls  now  circulated 
memorials  to  the  legislature,  asking  not  merely  for  a  repeal 
of  the  law  incorporating  the  church,  hut  also  that  the 
property  of  the  church  might  be  disposed  of  f(^r  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public.  At  the  next  Convention  of  the  church, 
in  May.  1786.  a  petition  to  the  legislature  was  prepared, 
to  counteract  the  efTect  of  the  hostile  memorials  of  the 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians;   but  it  was  of  no  avail.     In 


Church  was  repealed.  In  May,  1787,  the  third  Co 
tion  of  the  church  assembled,  but  nut,  as  before,  uik 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  held  that  the  elTcct  ( 
repeal  of  that  act  returned  the  powers  of  the  goveri 
and  discipline  of  the  church  to  tiie  members  at  lar^'e. 
members  of  the  church  in  tlie  several  piirishes  had,  1 
fore,  been  invited  to  elect  two  deputies  from  eiich  p 
with  full  powers  to  furm  and  establish  such  regulatir 
[{overnmeni,  discipline,  and  worship  as  they  niiyht 
best;  and  to  provide  means  fur  the  care  and  proper 
such  property  as  remained  to  the  church.  Tlic  dimii 
number  of  those  who  tluis  cnmc  toj^cther  showed  Ih; 
churcii  had  become  dislieartentd  by  the  perseverini;  li 
ity  of  its  opjjonents,  and  that  many  looked  upon  a  fi 
contest  as  hopeless.  Its  enemies  hail  not  as  yet  suce 
in  prociirinj;  a  distribution  of  its  property.  They  Itf 
the  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  I- 
tion,  with  this  chanjie,  however:  that,  havinn  now  a: 
an  ori,'anized  form,  it  could  better  di.stinjjui.sh  betwe 
friends  and  its  foes. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  Convention  of  the  church 
was  held  in  Kiclintond  May  24,  1  78fi,  had  receist 
report  of  the  representatives  to  the  Genera!  Conve 
anil  a  journal  of  the   proceedin^is  of  that  body  w 
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^  by  a  lartje  majorit}-.     He  was  never  coiise- 

,  by  rcasun  of  his  own  poverty  and  that  of 

laiis  were  not  fortliconiiiiy  to  pay  tlie  ex- 

■  to  ]'lniil;iiid.      \\n  was  a  man  of  bi^h 

Jvoulii  have  iiublv  fillctl  the  position  to  wliicb 

^  were  appointed  to  atifiu!  the  nest  Geii- 
I.  Thu  Rev.  Dr.  (IritTitb  was  one  of  tlioni. 
■l  siiper*isioii  could  be  ha.!,  tile  State  was 
T.  ConveiUioii  into  twenty-four  district"!,  and 
inled  for  each  of  thcni.  The  powers  of 
niltec  were  ilefined,  and  during  the  re- 
us it  was  to  take  Larc'  },'cnt:rally  of  the 
church. 
I  of  June,  I  7S6.  the  delet;atfs  from  Virj;inia, 
[;  Hon.  Cyrus  Grifhn,  appeared  in  I'iiil- 
J;  Getieral  Convention  ;  and  Dr.  Griffith  w:^ 
(lent.  With  this  act  we  may  fitly  lenninate 
church  01  Vifijiiiia  as  an  independent 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH   IN   MARYLAND. 


The  fortunes  of  the  Cliiirch  of  Ivnulnnd  in  Man 
were  not  unlike  those  wliicfi  befell  tbe  eliiiruh  in  VirJ 
The  social  characteristics  of  the  two  colmiies  were  | 
lar.  The  soil  and  climate  were  alike.  Tobacco  wal 
chief  agricultural  product  of  both,  an<l  its  culture  infliitl 
to  a  marked  degree  the  social  h;ibits  of  the  commil 
white  its  fluctualiuns  in  value  cuuslituted  the  cluL-f  | 
cncc  on  their  fortunes.  In  ccuisequence  of  tlu: 
interest  in  one  protiuct  <if  the  soil,  commerce  was  ileprJ 
and  plaiitntions  took'  the  pliiceof  to\vri<i,  causing  the  j 
lation  to  be  scattered,  and  strun^ly  iiilluL-nci 
ncrs  of  the  i)eii])le  and  their  mcxles  of  life.  A 
slavery  flourished,  and  convicts  were  iniporleil  for  lai'J 
who,  on  the  teniiiiiation  of  llifir  scntcMCi-«, 
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for  Virginia.  Having,  however,  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1625,  he  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  siiprem.icy,  and 
returned  to  England.  Here  he  obtained  a  territory  after- 
ward named  Maryland,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria;  but  dying  before  the  charter  passed  the  seal,  the 
grant  was  made  to  his  son,  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord 
lialtimore,  in  1632.  The  charter,  which  was  modeled  on 
that  of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland,  while  Calvert  was  still  a 
Protestant,  made  Lord  Haltimore  and  his  heirs  proprietaries 
of  the  territory,  which  was  to  be  a  palatinate  (like  that  of 
Durham  in  Lngland),  so  that  his  prerogatives  were  almost 
regal.  There  was  a  formal  and  nominal  acknowlcrlgment 
of  the  fief  in  the  annuiil  payment  of  two  Indian  arrows  and 
a  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver  which  might  be  discovered: 
but  the  proprietary  was  to  own  the  land,  levy  taxes,  consti- 
tute courts,  confer  titles,  tind  exercise,  under  a  lax  system 
of  feudation,  sovereign  iH>wers,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  regard  to  religion  the  charter  gave  the  proprietary  the 
patronage  and  advowsons  of  churches,  and  empowered  him 
to  erect  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  which  he  might 
cause  to  be  consecnited  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  ICngland.  lie  Wcis  not,  however,  prevented  from  exer- 
cising full  toleration  to  all  religious  boilics,  and  it  was  • 
understood  that  Roman  Catholics  were  not  to  be  molested 
in  the  use  of  their  customary  riles  of  worship.  Of  course 
any  Jitlempt  on  the  part  of  a  Roman  Catholic  holding  his 
patent  from  the  crown  of  ICngland  to  proscribe  Troleslants 
would  have  eiulanjiered  and  doubtless  dest roved  the  col- 
ony ;  and  the  system  of  toleration  which  he  adopted  may 
have  been  defensive  of  himself  and  his  co-reliijionists. 

Though  politic,  Calvert  was  of  a  lenient  dispc^silion,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him.  While  he  aimed  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  asvliim  for  adherents  of  his  own  creed,  he  was 
inaiiily  concerned  to  build  up  a  lucrative  and  flourishing 
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respect  of  religion :  I  will  make  no  difference  of  persons  in 
conferring  oilices,  favors,  or  rewards,  for  or  in  respect  of 
religion ;  but  merely  as  they  shall  be  found  faithful  and  well 
deserving,  and  endued  with  moral  virtues  and  abilities:  my 
aim  shall  be  public  unity,  and  if  any  person  or  officer  shall 
molest  any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  I  will  protect  the  person  molested, 
and  punish  the  offender." 

Such  an  <inticipation  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  civil- 
service  reform  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  both  the  heart 
and  intelligence  of  Cc'ilvert.  He  had  not  learned  it  from 
the  h'nglish  Church,  which  his  father  had  left;  nor  from 
the  Roman  Church,  which  he  had  joined;  nor  from  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  who  deemed  it  as  **  a  doctrine 
of  devils."  It  was  the  outcome  of  his  own  convictions  and 
kindly  nature,  and  placed  him  distinctly  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  In  1648  Leonard  Calvert,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Cecilius,  gave  a  commission  tis  governor  to 
William  St<irer,  a  Protestant,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the 
oath  that  *'  none  who  accepted  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  be  molested  on  account  of  their 
religion."  A  special  oath  was,  moreover,  required  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  protected  against  interference 
with  their  belief  and  worship.  Then,  in  1649,  the  notable 
Act  of  Religious  Freedom  was  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
by  which  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  was 
guaranteed  by  the  governing  body  to  all  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  disbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
This  act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  declared  **  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  conscience  had  been  of  dangerous  con- 
secjuence  in  those  countries  wherein  it  had  been  practiced, 
and  therefore  that  no  persons  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  religion,  or  in 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or 
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That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  thou]L;h 
cliffcriny  in  judj^inent  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  dis- 
ciph'nc  pubh'cly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  from, 
but  protected  in  the  profession  of  the  faith  and  exercise  of 
their  religion,  etc.,//vt7V/<v/  such  liberty  was  not  cxtciuicd 
to  popery  or  prelacy'^  This  state  of  afTairs,  however,  was 
reversed,  and  legal  protection  was  again  accorded  to 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  Restoration,  by  Philip  Calvert, 
whom  Charles  II.  appointed  governor  after  he  had  as- 
cended the  throne.  Henceforth  all  political  affairs  re- 
mained tranquil  in  the  colony  until  the  Mnglish  Revolution 
p\  i6tS8,  when  the  proprietary  rule  was  finally  abolished. 

louring  all  this  period  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the 
Knglish  Church.  It  first  emerged  into  notice  in  1676,  in 
a  letter  written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Yeo,  of  Patuxet,  in  which  he  declared  that  **  the 
province  of  Maryland  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  for  want 
of  an  established  ministry.  I  lerc  are  ten  or  twelve  counties, 
and  in  them  at  least  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  but  three 
Protestant  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  priests 
are  provided  for,  and  the  Quakers  take  care  of  those  that 
are  sj)cakers ;  but  no  care  is  taken  to  build  up  churches  in 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  Lord's  day  is  profaned;  re- 
ligion is  despised;  and  all  notorious  vices  are  committed.'* 
Mr.  Veo  proceeds  **  to  beg  that  your  l<»rdship  would  be 
pleased  to  solicit  him  [Lord  Haltiniore]  for  some  estab- 
lished support  of  a  Protestant  ministry.*'  No  law  for  the 
supjiort  of  the  Proiestaut  clergy  was  passed  by  reason  of 
this  letter,  for  Lord  I^altimore,  when  appealed  to,  .showed 
the  Act  of  1649,  which  allowed  equal  privilege  to  all  Chris- 
tian bodies  alike,  and  also  informed  the  committee  who 
waited  upon  him  that  the  four  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  then  in  the  province  were  in  possession  of  planta- 
tions which  afforded  them  a  decent  support.      l*>om  this 
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time  on  there  was  a  growth  of  hostility  to  tlic  Chiir 
Rome. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  English  Churcli 
ap^ice;  but  they  were  of  a  quality  which  made  tliL'ni 
cuntents  in  pulitics  and  pemiciuuii  (u  the  church. 
a  one  was  John  Wood,  who,  bcginniiiji  as  a  jiuliiiciai 
ending  as  a  parson,  was  a  funieiiter  of  strifes  and  a  rt: 
uf  spoils.  lie  was  not  only  imniorut,  bnt  also  nn 
lievcr;  lectured  on  "  The  Absunlitics  of  Christianity 
challcngetl  Governor  Nicholson  to  fight  a  duel  bocim 
governor  had  cniieil  liim  for  being  dtiink  wliilecnud 
service  on  a  Siinilay.  lie  w;i>t  n  viiiluiit  insliiiice  nf  ;i 
plaint  only  too  general  in  Maryland  and  oilier  Sm 
colonics  lip  lo  the  time  uf  t!ie  Uevolution.  Tin 
IH)])cry  "  cry  was  now  rife  in  I-Jiglanil  by  reason  (jf  ih 
posture  of  Titus  Oates ;  and  a  lax  and  Jawkss  ekrg\ 
their  followers  coulii  e.isily  excite  a]»preliensinn  in  tin 
crnmcnt  at  home.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  under  Cliai 
that  Lord  Baltimore  was  ordered  "to  |>nt  all  the 
into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants."  JaniLs  II.,  ihoi 
the  same  religion  as  Baltimore.  lri()ked  upon  llie  char 
liberties  of  the  colonics  with  nmre  aversion  than  CI' 
and,  being  instigatcit  by  l-\ither  IV'lre,  a  Jesuit  \ 
order  Hallimore  had  ..iTended,  issned  in  If.-S?  the  « 
quo  ■,^;irniiito.      Its  execution  was  only  prevLiilLil  I) 
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government  was  at  an  end  and  the  colony  was  ruled  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown. 

No  serious  opposition  seems  to  have  been  made  to  this 
ch.'uigc.  It  is  recorded  that  at  this  time  "  there  were  thirty 
Protestants  to  one  papist  in  the  province."  *  Resistance  may 
have  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
may  have  well  feared  the  political  policy,  which,  while  it 
favored  their  religion,  aimed  a  blow  at  their  colonial  rights. 
King  William,  mindful  of  Lord  Baltimore's  opposition  to 
his  accession,  sanctioned  the  revolution  which  displaced 
him,  and  established  for  Maryland  a  royjil  government, 
with  Sir  Lionel  Copley  at  its  head.  He  arrived  early  in 
lf»9J,  and  the  new  order  of  things  was  ushered  in  by 
which  the  Church  of  ICngland  became  in  law  the  established 
church  of  Maryland. 

Thus,  not  by  the  colonists,  but  by  the  crown,  Protestant 
.iscendcncy  came  in.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  tho  Assembly 
convened  by  Copley  was  "  An  Act  for  the  Service  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Religion."  The  counties  were  laid  out  in  parishes.  A 
tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  was  laid  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  in  the  support  of  a  ministry  and  the 
buihling  and  repairing  of  churches.  The  vestries  were 
made  bodies  corporate  to  hold  property,  and  were  given 
power  to  fill  all  v.icancies.  For  the  thirty-one  parishes 
into  which  the  ten  counties  were  divided  there  seem  to 
have  been  but  three  ministers.  Kncouragemcnt  was  there- 
fore held  out  to  induce  clergymen  to  emignitc.  and  it  would 
appear  that  a  niollcy  company  of  damaged  reputations 
responded  to  the  call.  The  population  now  numbered 
twenty- five  thousand.  It  was  much  .scattered,  and  the 
parishes    were    large    in    extent,    being    sometimes    from 

1  Ch.ilmcrs,  *'  Ann.nls,"  p.  376,  note  24. 
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for  them.  They  together  opposed  the  **  forty  per  poll 
Liw."  This  law  was  sustained,  but  it  gave  a  very  sparse 
support  to  the  clergy.  The  planters  paid  their  tax  with 
poor  tobacco,  not  worth  a  fourth  part  as  much  as  the  qual- 
ity which  they  reserved  for  themselves;  so  that,  while  the 
law  contenipliited  a  living  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  twenty- 
five  was  often  as  much  as  the  clergyman  received.  It  was 
of  this  tax  that  the  Rev.  James  McSparran  wrote  his  sar- 
castic description  in  his  ••America  Dissected":  •*  A  com- 
petent pension  in  a  che<ip  country,  were  noc  physic  dearer 
than  food,  and  the  demands  for  it  (especially  about  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes)  more  frequent  than  the 
eatabi 


es. 


••  1 


The  clergy  were  also  disipiieted  by  the  fear  of  the  rc- 
establishmcnt  of  Koman  Catholic  ascendency,  occasioned 
by  the  large  inmiigratii>n  of  Irish  and  the  rumor  th.it  Lord 
Haltimore  would  be  reinstated  as  governor.  They  therefore 
besought  the  Hishop  of  Lincoln  to  send  out  a  commissary 
empowered  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  church.  This 
movement  was  supported  by  the  governor  and  Assembly, 
who  petitioned  the  king  to  annex  the  judicial  to  the  eccle- 
siastical function  of  the  commissary  whom  the  Hishop  of 
Lincoln  should  appoint.  This  w.'is  ti  movement  of  the 
greatest  wisdom,  and  it  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hray,  a  man  of  noble  and  devoted  character,  who 
was  drawn  to  the  work  by  the  denials  and  sacrifices  which 
it  involved,  an<l  who  accepted  the«ippointment  with  alacrity. 
Awake  to  the  necessity  of  securing  clergymen  of  character 
and  intelligence  for  his  missionaries,  he  spent  four  years 
before  going  out  to  his  field  of  labor  in  securing  parochial 
libraries  for  his  clergy;  and  during  his  life  he  established 
thirty-nine  of  them  in  the  colonies,  some  containing  over  a 
thousand  volumes.     He  was  indefatigable,  also,  in  search- 

*  '*  History  of  the  Narr.ngansclt  Churcli,"  Appciulix,  p.  4<)3. 
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iiiK  for  faithful  men  to  take  with  hinii  nnd  waa  able  to  in- 
crciiMo  the  number  of  clerKynien  in  MarylatuI  to  nlxteen. 
To  nccomplinli  thene  enclM  he  labored  inceHMuntlyi  utui  in 
tliem  c.x|KMuIeil  aimoHt  hin  wliole  earnin^;^  refunint;  to  ac- 
cept luH  Hillary  until  he  nhoulil  depart  for  his  post,  lie 
was,  in  fact,  a  very  afxistle  of  zeal  and  devotion,  and,  like 
an  a|K>stle,  met  opposition  and  rebuff  on  every  hand.  It 
was  during;  this  period  of  delay,  but  not  of  in<iction,  that 
he  proposed  and  started  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  inauguration  of  two  of  the  most  influential  societies  of 
the  Knjjiish  Church,  namely,  the  ScKiety  for  Promotin|» 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  debt  (»f  the  church  in 
America  to  the  latter  is  so  immense  that  it  may  well  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  name  of  its  chief  founder, 
while  it  recalls  the  fact  th<it  the  province  in  which  he 
labored  received  less  aid  from  the  society  he  inaugurated 
than  almost  any  of  the  American  colonies.  This  result  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  church,  being  by  law  established 
in  Maryland,  was  supposed  Ccipable  of  taking  care  of  itself. 
This  Establishment  and  the  troubles  arising  from  it  WcUi 
the  immediate  occasion  for  the  departure  of  Dr.  Hrtiy  foi 
America. 

The  new  law  of  1696,  which  sui)erseded  all  the  previtnis 
enactments  of  1692,  1694,  find  1695,  had  aroused  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Quakers, 
and,  chiefly  by  the  management  of  the  latter,  had  been 
•innulled  by  Parliament  in  1699.  It  was  deemed  expedient 
by  the  churchmen  of  Maryland  that  the  commissary  should 
now  come  out,  and  by  his  presence  influence  the  Assem- 
bly to  pass  such  an  act  as  would  secure  the  king's  approval 
Accordingly,  on  December  20,  1699,  Dr.  Bray  sailed,  him- 
self dcfniying  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  by  disposing  ol 
his  effects  and  by  resort  to  his  credit.    He  arrived  Marcli 
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n,  1700,  and  at  once  set  nbout  the  work  in  hand.  Gov- 
crnor  Nicholson  welcomed  hhn  warmlyi  and.  heiiiK  of  one 
mind  in  x^^^wxA  to  the  wisdom  of  an  Kstablislimcnt,  tlicy 
8uccceded  in  Hecurin^  the  pa8sa((e,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  tlie  Assembly,  of  a  law  of  Kstablislnnent  as  stringent  as 
the  English  law  before  the  Act  of  Toleration.  It  is  true 
that  four  fifths  of  the  population  were  now  classed  as  of  the 
English  Church,  and  that  the  other  fifth  was  largely  divided 
in  sentiment  and  conviction,  a  good  proportion  of  it  being 
unattached  to  any  religious  body,  and  indifferent.  But  all 
the  dissenters  became  one  in  opposition  to  a  bill  which  re- 
quired •*  every  minister  or  rctider  in  every  church  or  other 
place  of  public  worship  within  this  province  "  to  use  the 
I^)ok  of  Common  Prayer  as  established  by  the  luiglish 
Church.  It  was  the  firm  opposition  to  this  law  which 
finally  deprived  the  colony  of  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
missary's presence.  Fearing  its  rejection  by  Parliament, 
the  governor  and  churchmen  of  Maryhind  urged  him  to 
return  to  England  to  secure  official  approval  of  it.  After, 
therefore,  only  a  brief  stay  in  America,  Dr.  Rray  left  for 
England,  never  to  return  to  the  colony,  but  also  never  to 
cease  to  labor  for  its  welfare.  In  the  meantime,  before  his 
departure  Wcis  contemplated,  ;md  immediately  after  the 
Act  of  Establishment  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the 
commissary  smnmoned  till  the  clergy  to  a  convocation, 
which  was  held  in  Annapolis  May  23,  17CK).  lM>iirteen 
out  of  the  seventeen  clergymen  came  together,  to  whom 
he  gave  an  earnest  and  solemn  charge  concerning  !)olh 
doctrine  and  discipline.  In  regard  to  the  latter  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  **  it  was  recommended  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  arrival  of  any  .ship  in  the  waters  of 
Maryland  the  nearest  clergyman  should  make  inquiry 
whether  any  minister  was  on  board,  and,  if  .so.  what  his 
demeanor  had  been  upon  the  voyage.'*    This  was  with  the 
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view  of  excluding  any  cIcT^man  from  Bettlement  in  any 
parish  if  he  hod  been  of  evil  reiiort.  At  this  same  con- 
vocnttun  Ur.  llrny.  began  the  finrt  mitwioiiary  effort  in  nn> 
of  the  coluiiies  by  trying  to  mine  fundH  for  a  miiuiioiiary  tr 
the  Quakers  in  the  nvi^hUtrinj;  province  of  l*eniisy]viuuiv 
encouraged  to  the  undertaking  by  the  converHloii  to  th( 
church  of  sundry  Quakcm  in  Mar>'land.  The  attetnpl 
came  to  little,  but  it  showed  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Aftei 
this  cfmvfication  the  commissary  made  a  visitation  of  hii 
fivhl  of  labor,  lie  found  some  faithful  mintsterH,  but  mori 
indilTerent  and  letlmrgic  imcM.  He  summoned  Kome  t< 
trial,  and  endeavored  to  Kiippres!*  xcnndidoiis  \\\\\\^.  Th< 
powers  of  the  conmiissary  in  matters  of  discipline  were 
however,  small.  The  governor,  who  a))|K>intcd  the  iiv 
cumbcnts,  was  jealous  of  interference  with  his  preroga' 
tivcs;  and  the  ea«y-going  people  were  more  at  case  witf 
an  easy-going  parson  than  with  one  of  the  strict  and  devou 
type  of  the  commissary. 

When  Dr.  Hray  left  for  I'^ngland  after  his  brief  sojoun 
in  Mar>-land,  he  had  stmjtiy  given  an  impulse  to  a  bette 
life  of  the  church,  without  having  been  able  to  rectify  man] 
of  the  abuses  which  he  deplored.  On  his  arrival  at  hom< 
he  found  the  opponents  of  the  colony's  Act  of  Establish 
mcnt  \t.Ty  actiw  and  aggressive ;  and  the  act  iis  passed  wa 
disapproved  by  the  attorney-general.  Dr.  Hray  succeedet 
in  having  another  bill  <lrawii,  wliiuh,  while  establishing  thi 
church,  extended  to  IVotestant  dissenters  and  Ouakerslhi 
Knglish  Act  i)f  TnlL-raitoii.  This  was  finally  aiipnivcd  bj 
Parliament  and  the  cnluiiial  atitliorilies,  an<l  received  tin 
royal  assent  in  1702.  The  act  provided  for  the  support  n 
ministers  of  the  Hstiiblishmcnt  by  im]>i)King  the  tax  of  fort< 
poun<lsper  poll  of  tobacco,  which  ihcshcrilTs  wcrcdircctct 
to  collect;  and  the  manner  of  .ippointing  vestries  was  dc 
cided,  together  with  otlicr  matters  of  ecclesiastical  regula 
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tion.  The  most  signal  injustice  was  done  by  the  act  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  was  not  cxtenilccl.  And  so,  in  tlic  lanj^iuif^c  of 
Dr.  I  lawks,  ••  Maryland  presented  the  picture  of  a  province, 
founded  for  the  sake  of  freeilomof  religious  opinion  by  the 
toil  and  treasure  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  which,  of  .ill  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  none  save  Roman  Catholics 
were  denied  toleration."  *  Such  lepslation  is  the  sarcasm 
of  history,  and  in  the  end  it  failed  to  prosper  those  in 
whose  interests  it  was  en«icted. 

During  the  controversy  over  this  matter,  and  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  colony,  the  commissiiry  printed  w  n)i  ino- 
rial  which  had  the  cfTect  of  art)usin^  public  interest.  In 
it  he  stated  that  forty  missionaries  were  wanted  at  once, 
and  declared  that  the  refuse  of  the  clergy  in  l£nj^land 
would  not  do  for  American  missionaries.  They  must  be 
younj^,  strong  enough  to  endure  privcition,  learned,  able 
to  controvert  the  endless  variety  of  religious  opinions 
rife  among  the  colonists,  and  have  a  true  missionary 
spirit,  tind  ardent  zeal  for  God*s  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
men's  souK  To  obtain  such  men  he  pn)poscd  that  each 
bishop  should  select  some  of  his  own  clergy  (pialificd  and 
willing  to  go,  and  that  each  parish  of  the  diocese  be  asked 
to  contribute  fifty  pounds  annually  for  the  supjiort  of  each 
missionary  from  that  diocese.  This  tnnnpel-blast  aroused 
the  church.  The  plan  failed;  but  the  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment at  last  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  (ios|)el 
in  I'oreign  Paris.  Such  noble  work  can  one  devoted  spirit 
accomplish!  Hut  he  not  only  aroused  others.  Until  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  17.M.  he  never  ceased  to  work  for  the 
church  in  Maryland,  to  contribute  to  its  support,  and  to 
seek  missionaries  for  it.  lie  never  returned  to  it.  l)nl  he 
did  more  than  all  others  to  forward  the  interests  of  reliuu>n 

*  ILiukik,  "  Kcck'^bstical  ('«»ntrll»ulions."  vol.  ii.,  p.  117. 
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within  its  communion.  Having  ample  experience  of  the 
lamentable  results  arising  from  the  lack  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  colonial  church,  he  published  a  mcmoricil 
on  the  necessity  of  an  ccclcsiiistical  superior  in  Maryland, 
and  proposed  a  plan  for  his  support.  Me  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  miscarria}{e  of  this  scheme,  which  was  frustnited 
by  others.  I  Ic  sought  to  empower  three  of  the  most  repu- 
table of  the  Maryland  clergy  to  act  as  his  representatives 
in  holding  visitations  and  forwarding  his  purposes,  to  which 
plans,  however,  the  clergy  would  not  submit. 

U|)on  receiving  intelligence  that  a  nnxst  profligate  clergy- 
man whom  he  had  driven  into  Virginia  had,  during  his 
absence,  returnetl  and  secured  one  of  the  best  parishes, 
possessing  one  of  the  largest  panx'hial  libraries,  he  urged 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  send  another  conuuissary  «'it  once ; 
and,  as  this  unworthy  minister  had  been  presented  and 
inducted  by  the  governor.  Dr.  Hray  sought  to  have  the 
induction  .  transferred  to  the  commissary,  who  otherwise 
could  have  no  control  over  the  incumbent.  With  the 
criminal  folly  or  indifTerence  of  the  times,  the  plan  was 
never  atlopted.  The  church  was  looked  upon  in  ICngland 
too  exclusively  as  an  ap|>endage  of  the  .state  to  lead  it  to 
strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  and  lessen  the  political  au- 
thority over  it.  Colonel  Seymour,  who  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  governor,  at  this  time  declared  he  wouUl  have 
no  conmiissary,  and  he  kept  his  word.  I  le  not  only  sought 
to  keep  his  own  church  in  abject  .submission  to  himself, 
but  ha<l  laws  of  excessive  rigor  passed  in  regard  to  Konian 
Catholics,  whose  priests  were  permitted  to  ofliciate  only  in 
private  families,  and  were  strictly  forbidden  to  keep  school 
or  act  in  any  way  as  instructors. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  immoralities  of  some  of 
the  clergy  became  so  glaring  that  the  legisl;iture  proceeded 
to  establish  .in  ecclesiastical  court.     Their  spiritual  court, 
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which  was  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  was 
to  consist  of  the  governor  and  three  laymen,  and  these 
were  to  have  the  power  of  suspension  from  the  ministry'. 
The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  legishilurc,  and 
only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  veto  of  the  governor, 
who  was  a  very  Gallio  in  these  matters.  It  roused  the 
clergy  to  make  a  remonstrance  to  the  Bishop  of  London; 
but  the  movement  came  to  nothing.  The  scandals  in  the 
church  went  on.  The  burden  falling  on  the  faithful  clergy 
was  made  the  heavier  by  the  neglect  of  the  unfaithful. 
One  of  these  faithful  ones  wrote  thus  to  his  bishop:  **  l''or 
four  years  1  have  served  the  whole  county  of  S<»mcrset, 
consisting  of  four  parishes,  so  that  si.\  congregations  are 
supplied  by  me.  1  must  travel  two  hundred  miles  a  mc^nth 
(on  horseback),  besides  my  charge  in  my  own  parish,  which 
has  a  church  and  chapel,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and  six- 
teen to  eighteen  wide.  I  have  received  by  my  ministry 
and  per(]uisites,  since  October  last,  Init  a  poor  ten  shil- 
lings.'* Dissent  flourished  under  this  .state  of  things,  as 
was  no  wonder;  and  frecpient  disputes  naturally  cjccurrcd 
between  incumbents  and  their  vestries,  .so  that  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  from  bad  t<^  worse.  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  absence  of  all  proj)cr  govcnuncnt  and 
the  presence  of  j)laccmen  e.iger  for  sj)oils,  instead  of 
priests  eager  for  souls.  The  predominant  idea  of  a  stale 
church  .It  home  threw  its  baleful  shadow  over  the  spiritual 
estate  of  the  colonies.  There  was  but  a  ft)rm  of  i;o(lli- 
ness.  which  denied  the  power  thereof.  *'  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters  looked  with  contempt  upon  an 
ICstablishment  so  profligate  in  some  of  its  members  that 
even  the  lairy  sought  to  purify  it.  and  yet  so  weak  in  its 
discipline  that  neither  clergy  nor  laity  could  purge  it  of 
offenders.*'  * 

*  M.iry1aii(l  MSS. ;  from  archives  at  Kullunin. 
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^j^  asetctnbleci  at  Annapolis.     The  commis- 

-*'**^''  ^^^"o^fiKwfciblc  ical,  but  with  a  lack  of  know  1- 

^•*   *  ***^^*ll^^<  n«>^  ccMnmcndabIc,  tcx)k  a  hij;h  hand  in 

.*■,«»«'  •' ^   ...Mir\.  to  account  for  their  morals,  and  in  dc- 


'i%\t  in  an  cstnmijcnicnt  between  the  commissioner  and 
t/K*  K*'^*^'"^<***  ^^'l"^*  ^'''**  lastinj^r.  The  clerjry.  however, 
ante  to  tcnm;  and  the  commissioner,  rej^aininj;  iheir  con- 
dcnct!»  lailK>re(l  diligently  for  the  church  with  some  meas- 
rc  of  siicccsH.  l*hi^  exhibition  of  otlicial  importance,  how- 
vcr.  strcnuthenctl  «  preju<lice  already  cxisiinj^  against 
nv  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  |K)wer  in  the  province  by  the 
tish«kp  of  l-oiidon,  either  directly  or  throuj^h  a  c<»m- 
«Ns;iry.  AH  who  were  conscious  that  such  power  nn'^ht 
:eii  call  tliem  to  account  took  this  occasion  to  awaken  in 
,W  minilsof  the  peojile  a  fear  of  a  dani^^er  to  their  freedon) 
t»m  the  intnuluction  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
An  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  the  j^overnor,  who 
itH  always  friendly  with  Conimissary  Wilkinson,  to  ha\e 
ic  eixlesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Hishop  of  London,  as 
xcrcised  by  his  commissaries,  acknowle<l^n-d  by  a  ft»rnial 
cX  i>f  the  lej^islature.  He  contrived  to  put  the  whole  hn<ly 
f  theclerj^y  between  himself  and  the  odium  sure  to  follow 
om  such  an  act,  by  makinj^  the  elerj^y  jK.lition  for  it.  It 
as  rejected  by  the  lower  House;  and  the  elTeet  of  the 
tempt  to  p;iss  it  was  to  fmlher  alienate  the  |)eople  and 
le  {gentry  from  the  chureh.  which  from  this  time  was  re- 
irded  as  a  menace  to  colonial  freeilom.  Harmonv  was 
stfired  by  Hart's  removal  in  1720,  when  Charles  Calvert 
sinned  iIk*  jrovernment  under  authority  from  the  pro- 
letary. Calvert's  father  had  become  a  rrolesiant,  and 
;  ha<l  been  bre<l  as  one  ;  and  after  his  coming  the  church 
as  more  favored  by  le^nslatinn  than  heretofore. 


^♦SV/,»  :#«»ai,WM(:yfT3 
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thirteen  parishes  assembled  at  Annapolis.  The  commis- 
sary, with  a  commendable  zeal,  but  with  a  hick  of  knowl- 
edge wliich  w«'is  not  commendable,  took  a  hi^h  hand  in 
callinj^  the  gentry  to  account  for  their  morals,  and  in  de- 
manding the  licenses  and  letters  of  orders  from  the  clergy. 
His  method  alienated  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  estrangement  between  the  commissioner  and 
the  governor  which  was  lasting.  The  clergy,  however, 
came  to  terms;  and  the  commissioner,  regaining  their  con- 
fidence, laborecl  diligently  for  the  church,  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success.  This  exhibition  of  ollicial  importance,  how- 
ever, strengthened  a  prejudice  already  existing  against 
any  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  province  by  the 
liishop  of  London,  either  directly  or  through  a  com- 
missary. All  who  were  conscious  that  such  power  might 
well  call  them  to  «nccount  took  this  occasion  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  fear  of  a  danger  to  their  freedom 
from  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

An  attem])t,  however,  was  made  by  the  governor,  who 
was  always  friendly  with  Commissary  Wilkinson,  to  have 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  l^ishop  <»f  London,  as 
exercised  by  his  commissaries,  acknowledged  by  a  ft)rnial 
act  of  the  legislature.  I  le  c<intrive(l  to  put  the  whole  b(»<ly 
of  the  clergy  between  himself  and  the  odium  sure  to  follow 
from  such  an  act,  by  making  the  clergy  petition  for  it.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  lower  House;  and  the  elTect  of  the 
attempt  to  pass  it  was  to  further  alienate  the  people  and 
the  gentry  from  the  church,  which  from  this  time  was  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  colonial  free<lom.  Ilarnu»ny  w;is 
restored  by  Hart's  removal  in  1720.  when  Charles  Calvert 
assumed  the  government  under  authority  from  the  pro- 
prietary. Calvert's  father  had  become  a  Protestant,  and 
he  had  been  bred  as  one ;  and  after  his  coming  the  church 
was  more  favored  by  legislation,  than  heretofore. 
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thirteen  parishes  assembled  at  Annapoh's.  The  commis- 
sary, with  a  commeiulable  zeal,  but  with  a  Kick  of  knowU 
edj^e  which  was  not  commendable,  took  a  hi^h  hand  in 
calling;  the  gentry  to  account  for  their  morals,  and  in  de- 
mandin}!  the  licenses  and  letters  of  onlers  from  the  clerj^y. 
His  method  alienated  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  estrangement  between  the  commissioner  and 
the  governor  which  was  lasting.  The  clergy,  however, 
came  to  terms;  and  the  commissioner,  regaining  their  con- 
fidence, labored  diligently  for  the  church,  with  some  mcas- 
nre  of  success.  This  exhibition  of  oHicial  importance,  how- 
ever, strengthened  a  prejiulice  already  existing  against 
any  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  province  by  the 
liishoji  of  London,  either  directly  or  through  a  com- 
missary. All  who  were  conscious  that  such  power  nught 
well  call  them  to  account  took  this  occasion  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  peo])le  a  fear  of  a  danger  to  their  freedom 
from  the  introducti<^n  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  the  governor,  who 
was  always  friendly  with  Connnissary  Wilkinson,  to  have 
the  ecclesiastical  juri.sdiction  of  the  Hishop  of  London,  as 
exercised  by  his  commissaries,  acknowledged  by  a  ft)rmal 
act  of  the  legislature.  He  contrived  to  put  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  between  himself  and  the  odium  sure  to  follow 
from  such  an  act,  by  making  the  clergy  peiitiou  for  il.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  lower  House;  and  the  elTcct  of  the 
attempt  to  pass  it  was  to  further  alienate  the  people  and 
the  gentry  from  the  church,  which  from  this  time  was  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  colonial  free<lom.  Harmony  was 
restored  by  Hart's  removal  in  1720,  when  Charles  Calvert 
assumed  the  government  under  authority  from  the  pro- 
prietary. Calvert's  father  had  become  a  Protestant,  and 
he  had  been  bre<l  as  one ;  and  after  his  coming  the  church 
was  more  favored  by  legislation,  than  heretofore. 
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governor  had  the  sole  right  of  induction,  and  while  ii 
tion  gave  the  incumbent  a  life-tenure  on  the  tenipon 
of  the  parish,  no  matter  what  his  conduct  might  be. 
these  conditions  the  ecclesiastical  authority  could  not 
vent  bad  men  getting  in,  could  not  proscribe  them 
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thirteen  parishes  assembled  at  Annapoh's.  The  commis- 
sary, with  a  commeiulabic  zeal»  but  with  a  lack  of  knowl- 
e(l}^c  which  was  not  commendable,  took  a  hi^h  hand  in 
callinj(  the  gentry  to  account  for  their  morals,  ;md  in  ile- 
mandin]^  the  licenses  and  letters  of  orders  from  the  clerjjy. 
His  method  alienated  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  estranj^ement  between  the  commissioner  and 
the  j(c)vcrnor  which  was  lasting.  The  clerj^y,  however, 
came  to  terms;  and  the  commissioner,  rej^aining  their  con- 
fidence, labored  diligently  for  the  church,  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success.  This  exhibition  of  oflici«il  importance,  how- 
ever, strengthened  a  prejuilice  alreaily  existing  against 
any  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  province  by  the 
Hishop  of  London,  either  directly  or  through  a  com- 
missary. All  who  were  conscious  th;it  such  power  might 
well  call  them  to  account  took  this  occasion  to  awaken  in 
the  miiuls  of  the  people  a  fear  of  a  (Linger  to  their  freedom 
from  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  the  governor,  who 
was  always  friendly  with  Connnissary  Wilkinson,  to  have 
the  ecclesiastical  juris<liclion  of  the  Hishop  of  London,  as 
exercised  by  his  commissaries,  ;icknowledged  by  a  formal 
act  of  the  legislature.  I  le  contrived  to  i)ut  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  l)elween  himself  and  the  odium  sure  to  follow 
from  such  an  act,  by  making  the  clergy  i)elilion  for  it.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  lower  House;  and  the  elTect  of  the 
attempt  to  pass  it  was  to  further  alienate  the  people  and 
the  gentry  from  the  church,  which  from  this  lime  was  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  colonial  freedom.  Harmony  was 
restored  by  Hart's  removal  in  I  720,  when  Charles  Calvert 
assmned  the  government  under  authority  fnini  tlur  pro- 
prietary. Calvert's  father  had  become  a  rrolestat)!.  and 
he  had  been  bred  as  one ;  and  after  his  coining  the  church 
was  more  favored  by  legislation  than  heretofore. 
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The  province  now  contained  (i  720)  thirty-eight  parishes 
in  its  twelve  counties,  fifteen  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
twenty-three  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  A 
commissary  on  each  shore  visited  the  churches  once  in 
three  years.  The  clergy  were  assembled  annually  to  con- 
sult on  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  functions;  but 
the  commissaries  cexiscd  to  require  the  churchwardens  to 
make  presentment  of  offenders,  because  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  get  legislative  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hishop  of  London  had  convinced  the  people  that 
the  episcopal  authority  in  Maryland  had  no  well-founded 
claim.  Thus  discipline  languished ;  for  if  the  commissary 
tried  an  offender,  there  was  no  one  to  punish  him  if  con- 
victed. In  fact,  the  church  suffered  from  the  fact  of  its 
estciblishment.  It  had  no  discipline  of  its  own,  cind  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  in  England  would  not  exercise  at 
thcit  distance  disciplinary  authority. 

There  were  now  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  church 
families  in  the  province,  and  some  three  thousiuid  com- 
municants, such  as  they  were.  Notwithstanding  the  size 
of  the  parishes,  some  being  nine  and  some  seventy  miles 
long,  the  sacnnmcnt  Wtis  admiiu'stered  once  in  two  months 
in  most  churches,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  the  children 
were  catechised  in  every  parish  at  some  part  of  the  year. 
A  clergyman's  sti]>end  was  about  fifty  pounds,  which  was 
paid  in  tobacco. 

A  premature  effort  was  at  this  time  nmde  to  intnHiuce 
«i  connnon- school  system  into  the  phwince,  the  masters  in 
which  were  re<|uired  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  ICng- 
Icind,  of  pious  and  exemplary  life, "  and  capable  of  teaching 
well  the  grammar,  good  writing,  and  mathematics,  if  such 
can  conveniently  be  got."  One  of  the  clergy  was  to  be 
pl.iced  at  the  head  of  each  board  of  visitors.  The  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  .scattered  over  the  immense  parishes. 


oiiiltl  lijivo  rijtiiul  ii)  tlic  IcKisliitiim  tif  llic-tduMtryastaliili; 
cx|»russly  (lt;[iriviriH  it  til  ilH  cliaractcr  as  ail  cslalili>liiiK-lil. 
lis  il,.wn(all  niiulil  Iiavc  lievii  Irac'L-il  in  llic  siilo  i-siics  ni 
an  iiuliK-L-l  l^i^islali'iii  liiat  fri.m  lime  li>  liinu  assailed  il."  ' 
U'licii  llic  ilcri;y,  ill  rLsiiuiiM;  to  tlic  a|»|it*al  of  tin;  l-ljiis- 
cojialiaiis  of  Ihc  Nortli.  jniiiuil  in  a  coiiixrlcil  action  for  an 
AniiTicaii  (.pi^copatL-.  llic  yovtriior  infornltd  llictn  "  liiat 
tliu  livings  ill  Marylaint  wtrc  all  ilonalions,  or  Milijcct  to. 
till:  visitation  ami  rut^iiiatioii  of  tiio  [lalioii  aiiiiic-,  anil  tllcri;- 
fori.'  lliiy  sto.iil  in  no  iRtil  of  c|iisco|>al  siiiivni-ion."  'I'llis 
was  lilt;  last   iiiL'itiiin  of  ttic  tlc|-j,'y  for  conoilttil  aiMioii, 

liov.r 1-;,1,  ,1.  I,y  i.oiniliaii.1  of  lliu  |,| ivtiir,  issiiiiiK  a 

niaiiilalL'  lliai  tliL-y  slioiilil  toiucnu  no  more. 

As  till,  tiiiii.  of  tin:  Kuvolulion  a|i|iroatlR.||,  i.oliliial  stn- 
liiiKiil  niiiiiilcl  Willi  ami  inloisirn...!  tilt,  hostility  of  tliu 
|n,o|,k.  to  tin.  |.;slalilisliucl  Cliiirdi,  In  1770  tin:  ait  of 
I7''.i.  ri'Liiilaliiio  till:  iiicoiiR.  of  111--  ilirny,  t.Niiiivil.  'I'ln; 
l,.j;islaHi|....  I.y  iliu  ilisaKroi-.nu.nt  of  tilt  two  1  |oii-i.,,  failcl 
lo,.,.Ona.-til.  It  liailri.KnlalL.il  till. fi..fs of  all  Statgolliocrs; 
anil  (ioviriior  I'Mtii,  ill  lliu  aliscncu  of  IcKislaliini.  n.-olvml 
to  ru-^iilali;  tlivin  liy  iiroilaiiialion.  In  I77I  tlm  I.owt-r 
lloMM.  ilinonnail  tlic  |.roi-laniali.i|i  as  ilki^al,  ami  as-crKil 
the  rlKlil  of  la>iali"ii  to  l.o  in  lliu  As-uiiiiily  alom..     'rii.,. 
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mill 


III  i 
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of  I 


I,  hiniiiiilKil.     As  n.^arils  tl». 
Ill  lai..,il.  lhro,i|;l,  lailnii.  to 


liurdi.  wluii  111.,  ait 
viiail  il,  till,  olil  art 
alilishiil,  liiiaim.  tin' 
only  sialiil..  iVKiilaliiii;  tli..  ns-i.-imiil  for  111,,  ihi^y.  Il 
iiiLr,.a-i.,l  Ih,.  salarii.s  of  lliu  cl.iny  on,-  fonrlli.  for  it  ri- 
slori.il  tin:',  forty  [icr  jioll  "  ta\  of  loliacLo,  in  iilafc  of  ilm 
■■  lliirly  iitr  |i..|l,"  as  onaitiil  liy  tin-  law  o(  1705.  Tin; 
ckroy  vMru   jiioiiii.t   to  assert   their  elaini ;   the   iieo]-le  as 


^^-y, .y^^-.,tt^j^ ,  ,«i^Kwi  II  f^.f^f^jma^r-m'  jns**'<>*'''^'<**.wpiiii^ 
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cd  his  hij;h  cstiin.n.... 
>  a  warm  friend  of  Scal)iiry  and  w  inc^, 
rcj^ularly  with  the  former,      lie  is  an 
e  of  the  worthy  men  who  stood  l)y  the 
ed  her  ministry  when  the  fanUs  of  both 
iKid  made  her  very  name  unpalatable  to 
essavsnf  lioucher<hirini'  the  controversy 
ct  were  very  able ;  and   his  calm  tone  of 
ther  with   his  fair  ct»nsitleration  of  both 
J,  caused  them  to  be  ri  j^arded  as  just  and 
the  spirit  of  the   people,  stirred  with   the 
he  coming  Kevolutif>n,  was  ncil  j^reatly  in- 
em.     Lawsuits  abounded,  and  the  claims  of 
c  often' rejected  by  tiie  courts.     In  1773  tin 
e  Vestry  Act  was  compromised.     An  act  wa 
the  p(»ll-tax  for  the  clerj^y  at  thirty  iiouni 
It   with   the  express  provision   that  the  a 
»inl1uence  in  deciding  the  validity  of  the  i; 
ore  any  le^al  decision   had   been   j^iven  t 
moved  the  <|uestion  beyond  the  jurisdict 
That  Revolution  occupied  all  minds  to 
•'^   -•rfairs.      It  left  the  church   dct^i 

■   ♦^#•re  were  fortv- 
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Decl.irntini)  also  affirmed  that  all  itcrsonR  prorvssin^  the 
Cliristiim  rtliyiim  were  equally  unlillvil  t<i  protection  in 
lliL'ir  rili:^i(iLis  liberty.  It  h;ul.  however,  prohihited  nil 
Hfiii-ral  as^iessulents  by  vestries  for  tlie  support  iif  tiiinis- 
tcrs.  lull  rcserveil  for  the  legislature  llle  rit,'ln  to  impose,  at 
itsfli'-tTelinii,  '■  a  cotnmon  anil  efjiial  tax  for  tlie  sii]>]><>rt  of 
thf  Chri.-liaii  religion  in  {general,"  allowing  eneli  taxpayer 
to  (Ifsii^iiatL-  llie  (leiioinination  to  whose  support  his  con- 
trilnilion  slioukl  be  applied.  In  aceonlante  wiili  tliis  pro- 
vi-^iim  a  niiinlier  of  vestries  in  tjSj  gave  notice  of  their 
purpose  1(1  iiLtition  the  lct,'i>laliire  lo  make  a  general  pro- 
vision for  the  snpport  of  Clirislianily.  The  movement, 
however,  w;is  premature,  anil  was  not  consrimniated.  In 
the  anonul.ius  condition  of  the  [■!.isco].at  Church,  dis- 
eslalili-hed  virtually,  and  without  any  governing  jvuver, 
even  of  tlie  State,  an  attempt  was  iictnally  made  during 
tile  war.  by  tlie  legislature,  to  nrgani/e  it  !iy  appoiuling  or- 
d.iiiiers  to  the  niinislry.  The  m.iveniLiit  was  fmsiralLii 
ehicfiy  by  Kev.  Samuel  Kecne.  wlio  hastened  to  Annapdiis. 
and  by  his  f.xerlioiis  gave  it  its  quietus. 

WV-'liere  end  lliL- account  of  iIr.  cohniiatehurili  in  M.iry- 
land,  .,s  its  suli-vqiH.il  lii-l.MV  forms  |.arl  of  ll)e  elToii  (,,r 
ils  „.s„snl,ill..|i  ;,s  an  imlepeiident  Auieric,-iu  eeelesiaslieal 


CHAITER   IV. 

.ONIAL   Clll'RCH    IN    NKW   ENGLAND,  OUTSIDE 
OK  CONNECTICirr. 

ri«Y  speaking;,  there  is  no  history  of  the  Episcopal 
I  New  Kii(;laiul  before  the  be^^inniii^  of  the  ei^h* 
ntiiry,  and  scarcely  any  before  the  middle  of  that 
The  Society  for  the  Propajjation  of  the  Gospel 
n  Parts  was  essentially  its  founder,  so  far  as  its 
ties  were  concerned,  and  that  .society  was  in- 
cl  in  1701.  Previous  to  the  exertions  of  this 
iidividual  ICjMscopal  clcrj^ynien  were  found  in  the 
lolonies,  and  isolated,  feeble,  and  unsuccessful 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  establish  church 
ts.  They  all  j^ave  way  before  the  overwhelm- 
A  Puritan  emi'4rati(»n.  One  characteristic  of  all 
England  Puritan  settlements,  which  distin<(uished 
nitially  from  those  of  the  colony  in  Virj^ini.i,  was 
inhabitants  dwelt  toi^cthcr  in  towns.  The  climate 
oil  tended  to  produce  this  result,  but  equally  the 
;  interest  of  the  people  in  reli^non  and  the  nature 
cclesiastical  system.    The  town  was  an  oVj^aniza- 
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ratists»  and  not  merely  nonconforming^  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  were  the  ruritans  who  followed, 
tlicy  had  from  time  to  time  individual  churchmen  resident 
anionic  them.  The  Rev.  John  Lyford,  a  minister  of  the 
Kstablishment,  came  over  in  1624,  sent  by  merchants  of 
the  New  lingland  Company,  lie  does  not  seem  lo  have 
been  a  very  stable,  or  at  times  a  very  reputable,  character, 
and,  as  Bradford  expresses  it,  "  will  j^oc  minister  the  sacra- 
ments by  his  ICpiscopal  calling.** '  There  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  countenance  a  schism  in  the  colony,  and  LyfDrd 
was  banished.  Nevertheless  Plymouth  Colony  in  j^cncral 
avoided  harsh  measures  in  dealing  with  theological  mal- 
contents, and  even  served  as  an  cisylum  for  persons  whose 
tenets  and  practices  made  them  uncomfortable  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  \\i\y. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  colony  is  shown  in  the  fact 
th.it  twenty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  it  con- 
tained eight  towns  and  a  popul-ition  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred; and  thirty  years  after  that,  in  1671.  there  were  fifty 
towns  and  eight  thousand  people;  and  in  this  large  com- 
munity there  was  no  trace  of  Episcopal  institutions  or 
influence. 

In  1622  Thomas  Morton  came  over  with  thirtv  follow- 
ers  and  established  himself  at  Passonagcsset,  a  hill  in  the 
present  town  of  Quincy.  lie  led  the  life  of  a  burly  iMig- 
lisli  squire,  sportsmanlike  and  free;  erected  May-poles  and 
rclebrated  Christinas  with  feasting  and  jollity,  and  main- 
taineil  the  character  of  a  stout  churchman  more  adillcted 
to  the  feasts  than  the  fasts  of  the  church.  Ills  minle  of 
iif<:  was  a  social  scandal,  and  was  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  early  settlers.  Plymouth 
suffered  it.  but  not  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Pay, 
after  they  became  established.     I'jidicott  of  Salem  caused 

1  UraiUonl.  '*  riyiiHUilh  riantali.m." 
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Boston.  Thus  in  1629  the  region  of  modem  Boston  had 
individual  members  of  the  Church  of  England  present  in 
its  several  parts.  Maverick,  indeed,  was  a  strong  church- 
man ;  l>ut  Hlaxton  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  strong, 
judging  from  his  own  expression  when,  on  dcfclining  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Puritan  church,  he  said,  **  1  have 
come  from  England  because  I  did  not  like  the  lord  bishops ; 
but  I  cannot  join  with  you  because  I  would  not  be  under 
the  lord  brethren.**  He  welcomed  Winthrop  when  he 
came  over  from  Charlestown  and  settled  on  the  present 
site  of  lioston,  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  very  tolera- 
ble harmony  with  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  colony. 
As  these  grew  more  and  more  numerous  the  spirit  of  the 
recluse  bade  him  to  move  away  from  them.  His  land  and 
orchards  were  sold  to  the  authorities  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars;  and  he  moved  into  Rhode  Island,  living,  cis 
was  saiil  of  him,  "  near  to  Master  Williams,  bat  far  from 
his  opinions.**  His  removal  seems  to  have  quickened  his 
ecclesiastical  zeal,  for  he  is  reported  to  have  officiated  not 
unfrcqnently  in  Providence. 

In  March.  1628,  the  council  of  New  England  made  a 
grant  of  land  to  John  ICndicott  and  others.  After  cross- 
ing the  ocean  with  a  small  company  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
persons,  he  took  the  place  of  Conant  cis  head  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Naumkcag,  which  then  received  the  name  of  Salcm, 
as  a  memorial  for  the  pacifying  of  the  differences  between 
Conant's  people  and  the  newcomers.  Nothing  was  said 
in  this  grant  on  the  subject  of  religions  lihorty.  and  the 
authorities  were  allowed  to  .send  home  persons  disaffected 
with  their  government.  In  the  spring  of  1629  l'juIicott*s 
settlement   was    reinforced    bv   over   four    huiulreil    fresh 

• 

emigrants,  a  part  of  whom  settled  at  Charlestown.  Here 
the  first  Congregational  church  was  formed,  after  the  Sej)- 
aratists*  model.     Among  the  newcomers,  two  brothers, 
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John  and  Snmucl  llrown,  members  of  tlie  coiind: 
not  approve  tliis  ci:clcsi.istic.il  actinii.  and  prupnst-d  to 
meetings  by  themselves,  usinjj  the  lluok  of  Ci 
I'rayer,  It  was,  however,  not  intended  to  establ 
colony  where  divers  forms  of  faith  and  modes  of  wl 
should  subsist  side  by  side.  The  founders  had  no  it 
admitting'  the  principle  of  tuleration ;  and  these  two  bru 
were  sent  back  to  Kngland,  on  the  return  of  the  vl 
the  same  year.  "  It  may  be,"  says  Gardiner,  "  tlia 
rulers  of  the  little  conimnnity  were  wise  in  their  resoli 
Their  own  rclijiioiis  liberty  would  have  been  in  dan 
a  population  had  thrown  ii|j  around  them  icidy  to  u 
helping;  hand  to  any  repressive  measures  of  the  hi 
ernment.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  perception  of  the  \fil 
toleration  had  not  yd  dawned  npon  [he  worhl.  Th 
1cm,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  men  of  that  (jem 
was  not  whether  they  were  to  tolerate  others,  but  w!i 
they  were  to  give  to  others  the  npporlunily  of  bein 
tolerant  to  themselves.  Ivach  parly  looked  upon  the 
as  sometbiny  to  be  repressed  and  e>:lir])ated.  Tlie  I'l 
demanded  exact  conformity  with  bis  doctrine;  Lain 
maniled  exact  conformity  with  his  practice.  K; 
^e^,'a^^Ied  itself  as  slaniiint;  on  the  defensive." ' 

It  is  dear  th;.t  ICi.isop.-il  duirdniK'n  co.ild  st;i 
poor  chance  for  the  exercise  of  their  relii,'i"ii';  en 
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niui  daiifjeroiis,  and  sut;;;ested  to  Wintlirop  that  "  iiifiti.';i(I 
of  putiii^c  it  to  tlie  prt-sse,  as  lice  ilcsireth,  it  may  ratlR-r 
l)f  pvitt  into  tlic  fire,  ;is  [  dfsire."  Lccliford  liiinsulf  owni^d 
that  he  mt.'dilli;<!  tnf>  much  with  coiilnn'ursici  cniiconiinj; 
matters  of  chiircli  j^ovenmiciit  and  the  like,  aad  he  fi>uml 
it  expcilieiit  ta  return  to  ICnyland, 

It  was  iti  \f<l2  that  Gorycs,  in  coiiiicctton  willi  Jolin 
MasDii,  olitaincd  a  t;rant  of  territory  between  tlie  Merri- 
mac  and  RLiiiiubec  rivers,  exteiitliii^;  ti>  the  river  I'f 
Canada  wliitii  tliey  called  Laeoiiia.  Seltlemciils  were 
made  at  ^ort^m.Jlllh  ami  iJuvcr;  and  Conaiit,  I.yford,  and 
Oldham,  whnhad  becuniediscoiUeiitetl  at  l'l\'miiulli.  joined 
Ihein,  and  L-o]i-.iitiiied  heie  a  cliiirch  seiilcmeiit,  Tliere 
wa-  a  clerL,'yni;ui  of  tlie  i-liiircli  eonnected  with  these  early 
suttlemeius  in  New  I  Innip-hire,  and  a  chapel  and  parsiin- 
a;^e  e\i-lid  in  rnrt-nioiith  in  1640,     Masoii.  a  devout  and 

ser\iL-u-l>i">ks,  Init  the  parMin;,L,'c  house  and  chajiel  had 
I.eeii  erected  as  a  free  t;ift  by  the  inhabitants.  .Mr,  Rich- 
ard Gibson  was  the  Tir-t  parson  in  the  ],arson:i-e.  The 
seltlenienls  jiassu'd  under  the  aullioiity  of  Mas~.uhii-eH'^ 
in  1641.  Mr.  Gibson  wrote  an  ojien  letter,  o].]io-in;.;  the 
title  of  MasSMchiisclts  1..  ihe-e  parts,  \\y  was  brought  to 
bnnk  for  ihis  conduct,  ami,  acknowkd^inj;  his  f^nll,  vv,is 
dischar-ed  withoi.l  fnuv  .>r  ].niiishment,  on  condition  of  his 
dcpartin-  fri>m  the  comitry  in  a  few  days.  Ik-  was  a  ^ood 
scholar  and  liiijhly  e>teemed  as  a  1,'ospul  niinistur,  and  h.id 
i.robablycomJas'earlyas  ir.^r,,  nt  which  time  Sir  Fernando 
Gor;,'es,  b\-  authiirity  <jf  a  royal  i,'rant,  orj.;ani/ed  ihe  first 
i^nveniment  within  the  limits  of  the  preseiu  Slate  ol  Maine. 
This  Liranl  i.rovidid  for  the  establi-hnient  of  the  Chnrcb 
<A  KiiMlaiid,  an.l  i^avc  to  the   ].ateiitce  the  nomiiialion  of 
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Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  so  far  as  the  work  in  Maine  was 
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bodies  by  the  I'uritans,  especially  of  the  members  of  the 
Pln^'lish  Cluirch,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  their  special  movement  arose.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  rcli^jious  sympathies  of  men  had  been 
divorced,  by  reason  of  the  citrrujttion  of  ihose  in  aiiihor- 
ity,  from  th;it  external  oryanizatioii  which  had  been  framul 
especially  to  foster  them.'  Outward  in.stilutions,  which 
were  intended  to  be  siyn.'i  and  mean.s  of  Clirist's  presence 
to  the  soul,  were  put  in  the  place  of  I  lini ;  and  the  orjian- 
ixation  intended  to  quicken  and  direct  men's  soids  was 
changed  into  a  stit  of  lifeless  obseCvance.-i,  When,  through 
the  iiiniieiict;  of  WyclifTc.  niun  leanicd  that  tliej'  had  ^I'lds 
for  wIiLch  they  must  themselves  care,  they  bejian  t<i  feel 
the  need  nf  personal  religion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Uef- 
ormation  this  ferment  for  indiviihial  reformation  spre:»l 
through  tlie  nation.  The  need  of  support  and  symijathy, 
for  which  the  cluirch,  as  the  communion  of  saints,  provick^s, 
was  fiirgotten  in  the  fir^t  feVLT-heat  which  wailed  upon 
the  discovery  of  individual  resjumsibility  ami  pLTMiial 
.salvation.  The  party  in  the  Reformed  Vln^liMi  Church 
who  especiallv  emphasised  indi\idiial  reli.iiion  becuiie 
known  as  I'uri'tans.  "The  i'urilan  founders  of  Ma-acliu- 
sett.s  had  at  home  belon-ed  to  the  hLstablivlied  Chiinh. 
Their  ministers  were  KjiiscopnHans  unlit  the  pnlio"  of  l.;iu<l 
wa'i  brni,-ht  to  bear  a;,Minst  them.  They  believed  llnoly 
in  a  vuiinn  of  church  aiirl  stale,  and  in  the  suppre-vtmi  of 
all  sehi.-tiis,  j.rovided  theirs  were  the  eliiireh,  an.l  that  ihe 
suppression  i>f  schism  were  misled  to  tiieir  hand'.."  -'  They 
str..ve  for  their  especial  tenets  with  the  eaniesincs-  of  men 
wlio  felt  that  they  had  a  tjreat  reality  at  stake.  The  <i!d 
feelin-  of  ho>lihtV   to    Rome  was   awakened    tnward    the 
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Established  Church.  There  was  no  idea  or  true  coi 
hension  of  toleration  in  the  mind  of  any  party  in  the  cl 
The  Puritans  were  forced  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  pi 
at  their  parish  church.  The  Parliament  under  Croi 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  any  one  who  f< 
third  time  made  use  publicly  or  privately  of  the  Bol 
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a  purer  form  of  worship  within  the  church,  the  abolilinii 
of  what  thL-y  regarded  :lh  liiipersliiiuiis  usages,  and  Ihc 
awak-eiiiiig  of  thu  clurgy  to  a  more  eanie.st  relij^ions  life 
and  teaching.  Their  speedy  lapse  into  a  dilTerent  form  of 
cliiirch  government  an<l  different  methods  of  worship  from 
llie  ]':stablis!ied  Cfuirch  lias  led  to  the  ini plication  of  in- 
sincerity ill  tiie  foregoing  cx])res,sions  of  atlaclnnent  and 
luyahy  to  her.  Hut  it  must  in  ju^lice  be  remeniberfi 
tlial  to  llicni  the  cliief  notes  of  the  cliiircli  were  nol  the 
form  of  ecclesiasliciti  organiznlion  nor  llie  sinictiiie  of  ilie 
liturgy,  'I'hc'y  were  the  body  of  doctrine  and  the  niabi- 
leniiMce  of  the  Irulii  andlife  of  the  gospel.  They  eniplia- 
sii^ed  the  ibLulogical  and  religi.ms  elements,  wMili  in  llieir 
eyes  eMni|,ri-.id  the  essence  <if  ils  life,  and  elainm!  thai  the 
f.irni  of  Lliiircli  government  was  a  matter  of  indilTeience  and 
cid.t  be  laufiiliy  regulated  by  the  slate.  Tbeiefore.acc.rd- 
ing  (o  their  ideas,  they  were  not  <leparting  from  the  essence 
of  ibcebnrchby  departing  fnmi  its  outer  forms  of  gi.veni- 
ment  and  wmsliip  while  they  clung  to  the  siil)>t;;nce  of  its 
d<.ctrine  and  the  religions  aim  of  its  organisation.  When 
once  they  had  begnn  their  own  ecclesiastical  bfe  and  wnr- 
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with  the  oj-pression  which  lliey  had  suffered,  and  t<.  escape 
which  they  emigrated  from  the  nwllier-cnuntiy.  they  were 
firm  in  their  ileterinination  to  resist  any  encioaelinuiil  on 
their  rights,  ami  t..  discourage  the  jiroence  of  tlmse  *vli.. 
miglit  revive  the  old  provrri]tti-.n.  This  is  the  eNplanalJMn 
of  their  treatment  of  individiiaN  whieb  we  have  sketched: 
and  this  is  also  the  reason  whv  the  life  of  the  h'.pi-cnp:,! 
Church  did  not  rcallv  begin  in  New  I'.ngbnd  until  after  the 
charter  of  the  dl-niv  ha<l  been  abrogated  and  M.iss.i,  Im- 
setts  became  a  ro\'ai  province. 
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ident  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  ancl 
kiiijj's    provinces,   brought   (ilso    the    Kev.    Robert  f 
clifTe,  M.A.,  who  had  been  appointed  to  inaii)>iiritt<l 
sen'icCs  of  tiio  Kpiscupal  Cliurch  in  Itostou.    Itnmedil 
after  his  arrival  he  preached  in  the  town  house,  audi 
Cummoii  Prayer  in  his  siirpligc,  attracting  by  the  ii 
a  large  audience,     A  month  after  his  arrival,  on  th 
of  June,  "the  members  of  tlic  Church  of  England,  ; 
law  established,"  assembled  for  organization. 
was  made  fur  the  minisier'.s  .•^lary,  which  was  fixed  an 
pounds  per  annum,  and  for  the  constant  conduct  of  t! 
worship.     The  selling  up  nf  this  church  was  cunsidel 
l^rcal  afrri>nl  by  followers  of  the  Standing  Order, 
resisted  all  allenipls  to  appropriate  one  of  ihe  three  1t| 
churches  for  the  use  of  ihe  Church  of  I'.ngland,  \ 
found  itself  posse.>ised  of  no  exclusive  riyhts  and  privi 
here.     A  considerable  number  were,  however,  attachi 
it,  and  as  many  as  fuur  hundred  were  said  to  be  | 
frequenters  of  ihu  church. 

The  advent  of  Sir  Kdniund  Andros,  Decenibet 
as  the  first  royal  governor  of  the  province,  gave  a  s 
wh.it  dilTeri;nt  aspect  to  affairs.  An  application  for  till 
of  one  of  the  nicetLnt,'-honscs  for  the  ehurcli.  at  a  time  | 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  llvj 
prietors,  was  resi.-,led   by  the  ministers  of  tin 
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difficultios  continued  from  time  to  time  until  the  first 
Kiufj's  Chapt.1  was  erected  on  the  site  which  the  preseirt 
edifice  now  occupies.  This  church  was  hcyuii  in  tlic 
taltcr  part  of  i6S8,  and  was  erected  by  the  ^ifis  of  a  hmi- 
ilrcil  siil)-.cril)L'rs.  Hefore  it  cunld  be  occiipicil  tlie  news  of 
llic  landiiiL;  of  William  of  Oraiiye  at  Torbay  arrived,  about 
Kiister,  1689.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a  revolt  against 
Andros,  'llie  royal  authority  was  overthrown,  and  the 
cliiirch  siilTLTod  with  llic  crown.  Ralcliffe,  the  rector,  es- 
caped inipii-oimieiit,  ihonMh  he  was  sent  to  iCnffland.  He 
ictunio-d,  Imwcver,  and  opened  Kind's  Chapel,  for  llic  lir^t 
lime.  June  .;o.  ifiHy,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miles, 
buinj;  ]iri.'sviit  with  him. 

In  tlic  niiiUl  of  the  excitement  attendinf;  Andres's  ad- 
mini>lrali.>n,  Increase  Mather  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  'I'he  Unlawfulness  of  Cummon  I'rayer  Worship,"  in  which 
he  a^scrled  iJiat  it  was  apostasy,  in  this  aj^e  of  lii;ht,  to 
comitenance  or  comply  with  the  Common  I'raycr  liook-; 
and  tile  I'lirllail  jireai-'llers  ijenerally  denoii!icc<l  the  threat 
sin  nf  formaliMii  in  Cliri>tian  worship,  Tlie  ciiuiTh.  Imw- 
ever.  was  fmished  and  furnished  tliorou,L;lily.  In  ['.</>  the 
rector  returned  from  ICnyland,  bringing  much  ci'inmunion- 
|)l.ite  and  other  iKnid.ome  f.iriiishin-s  for  the  church  as  a 
prL'senl  from  the  kinfj  and  queen.  It  was  in  \(->\i^~<.)')  that 
the  Rev,  Christopher  Hiidge  became  an  assistant  miiti-Krof 
the  ch.-ipel.  And  thus  the  ch.se  of  the  seveiiteenlb  cenlL.ry 
founilthechnrch  firmly  cst.iblislied  in  NewKnyland'scapit.ni. 

The  be^'inniiiti  of  ihe  ei^Iilcenlh  century  mark-  a  new 
era  in  the  hislnry  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  lliiouKhout  all 
the  provinces;  for  it  was  now  that  the  Society  (or  the 
l'ropai,'alion  of  the  Gos].cl  in  I'.Tci^n  I'arts  (wliich  held 
its  first  meclint,'  at  Lamiielh  I'alnce  on  the  2;ih  (>f  June. 
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The  clergy  of  Ktn(r*s  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Miles 
and  Bridj^c,  welctmicd  these  three  brethren  heartily ;  and 
Keith,  true  to  his  old  character,  at  once  preached  a  scrnmn 
on  the  claims  of  the  ICnglish  Church,  which  involved  him 
in  a  speedy  controversy  with  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  Gor- 
don died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Hoston ;  and  Keith  and 
Talbot  toj^cther  bej^an  in  July  their  missionary  exploration, 
which  occupied  two  years.  They  visited  the  coasts  of  New 
ICnj^Iand,  and  the  Puritan  ministers  j^ave  countenance  to 
their  assaults  upon  Quakerism.  In  Rhode  Island,  where 
.so  many  Ouakers  resiiled,  they  proclaimed  with  threat  vij^or 
the  faith  of  the  Churrh  <»f  l^nj^land.  They  were  counte- 
nanced in  C'tmnecticut  by  Saltonslall  aiul  other  distin- 
guished Puritan  ministers,  who  were  equally  opp<»sol  to 
Ouakers  with  themselves.  They  traverseil  Long  Island, 
visited  New  York,  labored  in  New  Jersey,  especially  at 
Hnrlington,  at  which  place,  as  everywhere  in  New  Jersey, 
they  received  marked  jUtention  from  the  leading  ollicers 
of  the  crown.  They  visited  Phihulelphia,  where  they  were 
heartily  welcometl  by  late  converts  from  Quakerism;  and 
the  clerijv  of  New  York  assembled  to  meet  them,  and  drew 
up  an  account  uf  the  state  of  the  church  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mast  and  West  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Keith  was  also 
especially  busy  in  Phila(leli)hia  and  the  towns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  in  Delaware;  and  he  and  Talbot  were 
entertained  by  Colonel  Nicholson,  governor  of  \*iri;inia, 
tit  Williamsburg.  They  jjenetrated  into  North  Carolina, 
and  afterward  proceetled  to  Maryland,  whence,  after  spend- 
ing several  weeks,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Many 
converts  were  made  during  these  journeys.  Talbot  was 
tippointcd  to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  lUirlington  ;  and 
Keith,  after  revisiting  Maryland  and  Virj^inia,  returned  to 
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in  part  abrocid,  and  on  returning  to  his  native  land  became 
the  most  noted  controversialist  on  the  side  of  the  church 
in  his  day.  To  his  learning;  he  added  the  endowments  of 
wit  and  humor  to  a  great  degree.  He  began  his  contro- 
versial writings  by  a  tract  concerning  election  and  predes- 
tination. l)ut  what  called  him  into  special  prominence 
was  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Leslie's  "  Short 
Method  with  Deists,"  to  which  was  added  •*  A  Discourse 
Concerning  Kpiscopacy,"  also  by  Leslie,  with  certain  com- 
ments by  Chcckley,  applying  the  arguments  especially  to 
the  case  of  the  New  ICngland  Independents.  The  reflec- 
tions upon  the  orders  of  New  Kngland  ministers  and  the 
validity  of  their  sacraments  were  very  distinct  and  very 
severe,  and  constituted  the  most  pungent  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Puri- 
tan colony.  This  publication  i>rodiiccd  a  most  profound 
sensation.  It  was  universally  discussed,  and  was  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  scandalous  libel,  **  not  only  refTecting 
on  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  established  in  this  i)rovince, 
and  denouncing  their  sacred  function  and  the  holy  ordina- 
tions of  relimon  as  administered  bv  them,  but  also  sundrv 
vile  insinuations  tigainst  his  Majesty's  rightful  and  lawful 
authoritv  and  the  constitution  of  the  i/overnmcnt  of  Great 
Britain.**  The  judges,  however,  <leclared  from  the  hcncli 
that  Chcckley  was  not  to  be  tried  for  writing  anylliing 
in  defense  of  luigland  and  the  lCi)iscopacy ;  and  the 
.'ittornev-t^encral  was  ordered  to  confine  his  attention  to 
the  clauses  of  the  book  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

Checklcy  was  condemned;  but  on  appeal  he  spoke  in 
his  own  defense,  in  which  he  n^aintained.  first,  that  no 
provincial   assembly  could   by   rii;ht  or  in    fact  establish 
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by  llie  just  and  true  construction  of  the  taws  of  that 
jjroviiicc,  the  ChiirL-li  of  ICnyland  was  cstalitislicd  t 
and  third,  that,  by  the  hiws  of  ]-jit;lan(t,  ihc  Chun 
Kit^laiid  was  cslabli^licd  in  N'l'W  I'Ji^Eand,  and  no  otliu 
(xtsitivuly  t^slablisliL-d  in  alt  his  Majesty's  plaiitalinns. 
prcviims  cxcitciuciit  was  ininn.'n.sL'ly  iiitLiisifii;il  l)y  a  sj 
unhkc  any  ever  jircviaiisly  made  to  a  \cw  Mnj,'Iaiid 
encL'.  Thf  jury  i>ril(;ri;d  tht  cunililional  vcrdiijt  ilia 
this  l>o..k  he  a  fa]>c  and  scnmlalons  libol,  tlicn  wc  iln 
said  Chccl<li.-y  jiiiilly  of  alt  and  L-vcry  part  of  ihc  ii 
niunl  (L'M-i'ptin!,'  thi;  imliiieal  part  of  il);  but  if  tin 
lio..k  onlainin^  llic  '  Di-L'onrsi;  Concern! nj,'  Kpi^ci.i 
be  not  a  fal^e  and  scandahms  jil)^!,  then  wc  find  hi 
Knilly."  Tlie  jn-ticus  di<I  not  sliarc  llie  doubts  of  ih. 
and  condemned  Cliccktey  as  f,'nilly  of  publi'-liiriL;  arn 
ini^  a  false  and  scandalous  libel,  ami  sentenced  Ii 
pay  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Clicckley  was 
mean^  silenced  by  this  finding'.  lie  at  once  imblisliL 
p:imphlels.  one  called  "A  :\lo<lest  I'roof  iif  ilie  Ordi 
Government  Settled  by  Christ  and  I  Ms  AjmstLs 
Chiirdi  ";  ihe  olher.  an  oelavo  of  sr\leen  pa^'cs,  ei 
'■A  Di^o.nrse  Sh-.win-  who  is  a  True  fa-lur  . 
Church  of  Christ."  ' 

]-:veu  the  a-sislant  rcclur  of  Kini;'s  Chai>el.  Kev.  1 
Harris,  was  an-ry  at  Checklcy's  mode  of  .li-putatio 
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Hcations  i4;i\i;  rise  to  many  ansivcriiifi  jKimiihlols  l>y  tin: 
Cnii^'rcy;ili<>ti;il  tlcrfiy,  l"iixcriifl.  niini.sUr  of  Uii:  l''iist 
Cliiiri;li;  \\it,'t,'Icswortli,  a  Canihriili.'c  iliviiiity  |)riifL-ssi.r: 
DiukiiiS(iii.  iiftonvartl  lirst  i.rtsidont  ..f  tliL'  Cullc-i;  tif  New 
Jtr^fV  ;  I'riiici:,  a  (flloiv  u(  I  liirvaril ;  ;ii«l  Walnr.  a  ]iits.i!ui1 
(liuii.i  of  Clioclilcy.  all  publislic.l  .U•ft■ll^ts  of  llidr  c'Cdcsi. 
aslical  posilioii.  Cln;cl;li;y  rojiliu'il  willi  vi;^or,  am!  la'uaDii: 
tile  most  Loiis[jii:iioiis  cluiicliman  in  iNuw  i^iiylarnl  of  Ins 
kind.  lli;a]>]>lic(!asi;coiul  liiitu,  in  r7_>S,  forcn'iiors  in  i'in.L,'- 
lan.l.  bill  «iis  a^ain  rc-|iiili.L-,l ;  al  lasl,  in  I7.i.j,  on  a  llii'nl 
visit  abroail,  iic  was  ontainvi!  by  lllo  liislioi.  of  ICxot^r.  at 
lliu  at;c  of  (ifiy-iiiin.-.  He  was  aiUHtintcil  to  St.  Joilll's 
Mission.  I'loii.lcnto.  mIicto  Iu'  labonsl  for  fonrtss-n  iisirs 
for  tlH'  ni-urcas  ami  In.liaiis.  as  nill  as  for  Ills  inniio.liatc 
cliaiKO.  IKrc-  lie  ilit.l  al  tin:  a;.;!:  of  siienty-foiir.  an.l  is 
iiniiisl  iKiuMlli  till!  |nfs<.iil  u.lilice,  tvliirli  lias  r,-|.laic.l  bis 
linnibiL-  clia]iel,  llioiii^li  Ills  (,'ravc  is  imniarlaal. 

In  tlio  iniilst  of  ll'iis  coiiir,.vor,y  tlio  i;|iiMo|,al  fliimli 
continiif.l  to  increasu  in  llosion.  (In  lliu  i;lb  of  .\|.ril, 
i;3,!.  thu  oirntr-slonu  of  Cliiisl  Chnnli  was  laid,  an.l  ..n 
Ihu  2otb  of  DeconiliLr.  lliu  i^.iiiK.-  \i'ar,  it  wa-  ..p.ii.sl  f..r 
worsjiii..  It  -still  -Stan. Is.  llio  oj.ksi  h..nsc  ..f  W"i-lii|..  ami 
iimt  lotlicoblost  inililicbnil.linK.  inlhorily.  It  i>  ;.  Init- 
ol.l  islincf.  mar  t.>  lliu  Iii-toric  ciinokry  of  t'o|.|i-  Jliil.  .it 
tile  N.irlli  I-aiil,  now  a  iiisao  iiii>si..iiary  ilislrict.  but  for 
many  years  tile  court  eii.l  of  llic  town.  Tlie  liii.k  ivalls 
of  the  cliiirdi  arc  two  feet  an.l  a  lialf  llii.l,-;  it-  ^]m■.■  is  a 
liiimlie.l  an.l  seeeiily-five  feel  hii;li ;  an.l  fr.,ni  ils  sl.-.|.le 
llie  lanterns  were  .lis|.lav.il  wl.ieli  i;iii.leil  I'.iiil  Uev.  ,,■  in 
his  li.lc.  .in  the  nijjlit  of  llie  iStii  .,f  .\pril,  i;;,.  fiom 
H.iston  to  Ciiconi.  Its  first  reetor  was  III  'liin.,lliy 
Culler,  nil..  Iia.l  been  coiiv.rle.l  1..  b:|.i>m).a.y  w  bile  r.-.  l..r 
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the  church  steeple^  announced  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1 735,  Trinity  Church,  much  larger 
than  Christ  Church,  had  been  built  in  l^oston.  This  church 
did  not  receive  aid  from  the  Venerable  Society  (S.  P.  G.). 
The  proprietors  of  the  pews  were  patrons  and  owners  of 
the  living,  and  elected  their  clergymen  and  presented  them 
to  the  liishop  of  London  for  their  ordination.  The  church 
has  been  associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  Boston.  The  Rev.  Roger  Price,  rector  of  King's 
Chapel  and  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  laid  tlie 
corner-stone,  and  held  the  first  services  in  the  complcled 
structure  August  15,  1735,  Governor  Belcher  being  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Price  here  established  the  fund  for  the  Price 
Lectures,  which  have  been  held  annually  ever  since.  Rev. 
Addington  Davenport  was  the  first  rector,  and  was  in- 
ducted into  the  rectorship  in  1740.  Peter  Fanouil  gave  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  church  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
organ;  and  Governor  Shirley  presented  the  communion- 
plate,  prayer-books,  and  other  articles.  In  1 763  the  heirs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Greene  established  the  Greene  l-'oundalion, 
giving  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  services  of  an  assistant  minister;  and  otlier 
individuals  in  the  parish  contributed  a  like  sum.  On  this 
foundation  many  of  the  distinguished  clergymen  associated 
with  the  parish  have  been  settled  as  assistants.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  Dr.  Parker,  who  afterward  became 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  afterward  became 
rector,  a  man  of  great  and  general  literary  attainments; 
Rev.  George  Washington  Duane.  afterward  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey;  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  first  Bishop  of  \'er- 
mont;  Dr.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  who  became  Provis- 
ional Bishop  of  New  York;  Rev.  Manton  lCasll)urn,  who, 
on  being  elected   liishop  of  Massachusetts,   became  the 


cnl  itisliop  of  New  York;  and  Kov.  I'hiliiijs  llroukii, 
after  a  rcctorsliip  of  twenty  yciirs,  was  clt'Ct(;(l  bishi 
till;  <Iit)Cfsc.  IJiirinf,'  tliu  War  n!  ihe  litivoliilioii  hvt 
wcri;  lii.'!il  in  Triiiily  Cliiircli,  it  liL'inK  vnivil  l)y  llic  v 
lliat  "  iMr.  I';irlicT,  lliu  itrcscnt  niiiii>tL'r,  hi:  itcsircil  in 
tiiinc  ollkialin^'  in  llic-  saiiE  ciuirch,  anil  tiiat  lii:  1i 
ciin;stL'tl  to  umit  tliat  part  of  llit:  liuir.yy  of  lliu  clinrL'l 
rtlatcs  ti)  tlic  kin[j."  After  tliu  war  anil  llit-  scctssi 
Kind's  Ciiapi;!,  Trinity  bi-cann;  Mil-  jiriiici|jal  ciiuri.li  i 
city.  Tims  at  tlic  bi.>^inniii};  of  Uie  Kevoliiiitm  llicrc 
tluee  I-:|>i>o>pal  cluirchLS  in  Itoston. 

Cluisi   Cluircli.    Canibriilfic,    was  eslablisliuil    in 
tiion^li  tliu  ciuirch  was  imt    upLiR'tl  until  Octnlicr, 
Its  i)Ohiiioii  was  of  importance  fc)r  ihe  ihiMch,  htinn  i 
ininiL-tiiatc  ncijihltorlinoil  i.f   KarvartI  folk;.;!:.      U  w 
stately   bniUlinj;   fur  tiie  time,  lhnii;;!i   imt  ]ar;;e.  anil 
erectJ.1   by  I'eler  MarriM.n.  ihe  arcliileel  uf  the  iie.l 
I.ibrar\-,  Newport,  nf  Kin.i,'"s  Lliapel,  lloslon.  arul  .if  t 
Chiircli.      Mr.  Aptln.rp  was    liie    recK.r,  a  man  of 
(,'iiisheil   abililies.   exlensive    learnini;,    apiil    fine   ch; 
He  .l,feii<!e<l  in   print  the  |)r..cee.lin-s  of  the  S.ici 
tile  l'nip;i^;ilion  ()f  ihe  flospe!   in  foiindin;^  llii-se  ni 
ary   cjiiirclies,   wlncji    met    wiih    a   sharp   ri-plv   U< 
Kev.  J..n,ithan  Mavhew.  J>.I»..  |i;i^|..r  of  ihe  West  t 
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"palacv  of  unc  of  the  hiimblu  Kticcuswtra  of  ihc  uposillus." 
Hiinitil)  Mr.  Aptliorp  rcitciiiivd  in  Kuro|>c,  tlie  chitn:!]  was 
Rupplicil  wiih  sen-icos  by  the  Vcmirablc  Society  (S.  I'.  G.) 
until  tliu  bruiikiit);  out  of  ttiu  Wnrof  thu  kcvohition,  whun 
it  VVHM  i>ccii|iiL'i1,  IIS  were  iilso  tliu  colk'tfu  btiiUliii^H  ami 
many  of  ihu  jmncipal  n-sulcncvH  of  CiiinbritiKU,  as  barnicks 
for  ihv  triKtprt.  On  Mr^.  Wasliiii)>toii's  arrival  in  Cani- 
brid^t:,  however,  in' Uvcetnber,  1775,  a  service,  at  her 
reijuest,  waii  held  hi  the  church  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  I'Voni  that  time  on,  for  fifteen  years,  the  bnililtn}; 
remained  ne};lecte<I,  deserted,  and  dilapidated.  It  was 
not  oiKined  a^'ain  forwurslnp  until  17'jo.  It  was  re]>aired 
and  placed  in  its  jiresent  condition  in  the  year  1825.  In 
the  loni;  course  of  its  history  it  has  had  as  rectors,  assist- 
ants, or  lay  readers  many  who  have  become  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  clnirch.  Amon^  those  who  have  licen 
connected  with  it  who  h;ivc  iKCunie  bishops  we  ni.iy  nolo 
s|H;tiaIly  Dehon  of  Sonlh  Carolina.  \V;iinv\rit,'ht  of  New 
York,  Vail  of  Kans;is,  Ihiwe  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
\Villianis  of  Connuciiciit,  ami  Sontlitrale,  nn'ssionary  bishop 
to  'J'nrkey.  l^vcrywhcre  save  in  lioslon  the  clmrcli  lan- 
^nished  during,'  the  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Kevolniion 
there  were  hnt  four  h'piscopal  ministers  in  Massachusetts 
and  only  six  in  .ill  New  luij-lanil. 


AV/.v/.-  h/,N„l. 


The  I':piscopal  Church  was  established  first  in  Khmle 
Island  at  Newport,  in  l'ig.S.  It  w;is  ihronnh  the  inMru- 
nirnlality  of  Sir  ■•'r;nii-is  Njiholson,  who  had  been  lientin- 
ant-jiovernor  of  New  York  ntulc-r  Sir  l-Mninnd  Andms, 
afterward  jiovcrnor  of  Vir^-inia.  and  who  was  at  that  lime 
};ovenior  of  Miir\'lanil.  In  [702  Trinity  Cliiir.h  was 
beijini  tliere,  ami  tlie  duirrli  i.Iilkc  erected.     The  I-:.-irl  of 
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in  1 731,  he  sent  as  a  gift  to  ttie  church  the  organ  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  there,  with  its  gilded  crown  flanked  by  two 
miters.  One  of  his  children  is  buried  in  the  churchyar<l. 
Mr.  Iloneyman  continued  in  office  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
dying  of  extreme  old  age  in  1 750.  The  Venerable  Society 
(B.  I'.  G.)  continued  its  supiwrt  without  abatement  until 
175^1  u'hen  a  reduction  of  twenty  poun<ls  was  made  in 
the  stipend.  Newport  at  this  time  was  one  uf  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  towns  on  the  scacoast,  and  the  re- 
duction was  justifiable.  It  was  not  until  a  year  <ir  two 
before  the  Revolution  that  the  society  withdrew  its  sup- 
jiort  altogether. 

t)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  buy,  on  the  Narraganselt 
siiore,  many  respcctiitile  and  wealthy  families  liiiil  taken 
II])  their  abode  as  early  as  1(170,  and  in  I  707  what  is  now 
known  as  St.  I'aid's  Church,  Kingston,  but  whicli  was  long 
known  as  the  Narraganselt  Church,  was  erected.  It  is 
snp])osed  to  be  the  oldest  ICpiscopal  church  still  slatuling 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  removed 
five  miles  south,  to  its  present  position,  in  the  year  1800. 
Occasional  services  are  helil  in  the  old  building  still.  It 
is  carefully  protected  from  decay ;  and  no  charijfus  have 
been  made  in  it,  excc|)t  that  the  chancel,  formerly  <iii  the 
east  side,  has  been  removed  to  the  niirth.  The  ori;.4in.'d 
burying-gronnd  on  the  old  site  of  the  cliurch  is  still  pre- 
served, and  in  it  are  buried  several  distiiigui>lied  chigy- 
men  who  olTiciatcd  from  time  to  time.  Among  them  were 
Dr.  McSparran,  who  became  rector  in  1721,  and  v\as  the 
most  consjjicuous  clergyman  sent  to  Rhode  Island  liy  the 
society  in  ICngland,  and  who  was  the  aulliv>r  of  a  work  on 
the  colonies  entitled  "  America  Dissecte<l  "  ;  nl>o  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Kayerwcather.  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  siitcicdtil 
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arrayed  in  the  brilliant  costumes  of  their  times,  and  much 
state  and  ceremony  was  obser\'ed  in  the  seating  of  the  con- 
gregation and  in  the  conduct  of  the  worship. 

There  were  no  carriages  of  any  consequence  owned  in 
Ntirragansctt.  The  narrow  roads  were  liltlc  fitted  for 
their  use;  so  that  almost  everybody  came  to  Church  on 
horseback,  the  ladies  riding  on  pillions  behind  the  gentle- 
men. The  choir  sang  one  of  the  metrical  psalms  of  Tale 
and  Ik.ndy,  chanting  being  as  yet  unknown,  and  somewhat 
dreaded,  as  having  a  flavor  of  popery.  The  minister, 
ascending  the  high  pulpit,  preached  in  a  black  gown  and 
bands,  wearing  silk  gloves.  The  congrcgalion  presented 
a  great  contrast  in  its  allire  to  the  drab  and  brown  so 
prevalent  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  the 
prevailing  sect  in  the  colony.  Gay  cavaliers  in  scarlet 
coals  would  be  sealed  by  richly  dressed  ladies  such  as 
we  see  portrayed  on  the  canvases  of  Sinibert  and  Copley. 
The  negro  ser\'ants  would  be  massed  in  the  galleries,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  things  was  that  of  an  aristocratic 
community.  This  state  of  society,  indeed,  supported  by 
slavery,  produced  a  h.ibit  of  festivity  and  even  of  dissipa- 
tion, the  natural  result  of  wealth  and  leisure.  At  various 
periods  of  the  year  festivities  would  be  held  which  would 
sometimes  continue  for  days.  At  Christmas  twelve  days 
were  devoted  to  festive  associations.  ICvery  gentleman 
of  the  State  had  his  circle  of  connections,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  and  they  were  invited  from  one  plantation 
to  another.  Servants  attended  them  to  open  the  gates; 
and  the  whole  community  seemed  to  be  given  iq)  to  social 
enjoyment.  A  wedding  was  a  great  gala  time.  At  one 
given  about  the  year  1790  by  Nicholas  Gardiner  there 
were  six  hundred  guests  in  attendance.     Great  sociability 
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known  as  King's  Chapel,  but  after  1794  as  St.  John*s 
Church,  was  erected  in  Providence.  At  that  time  Provi- 
dence contained  about  four  thousand  persons,  anion^^ 
whom  was  a  little  band  of  church  people,  who,  as  the 
record  reads,  "  having  resolved  to  get  a  minister,  and  live 
like  Christians,  erected  their  hou.se  of  worship  with  some 
aid  from  Newport  and  Boston."  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  about  a  hundred  persons,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  communicants.  Their  first  rector,  the  Rev.  George 
Pigot,  remained  with  them  but  three  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  fair  scholarship  and  good  character,  but  was  said 
to  have  been  **  of  a  roving  disposition."  Their  second 
minister  was  a  disgraceful  character,  so  rare  in  the  records 
of  the  New  Kngland  church  clcr<»y,  as  we  gather  from 
the  statement  that  "  *lis  obscrv.nble  that  the  last  Lord's 
Day  he  preached  in  the  church  he  was,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary gust  of  wind,  forced  out  of  the  church  i.i  the  time  of 
service.  The  next  Lord's  Day,  the  people  refused  his 
preaching.  Afterward  he  was  committed  to  gaol  for  his 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  church,  which  his  people 
had  fastened  up  after  they  had  halH  him  out  of  the  j)ulpit 
on  the  9th  instant  for  his  irregularities."  The  Rev.  John 
Checkley,  having  at  last  obtained  orders,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously seen,  became  rector  in  1739.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  man  devoted  to  missionary  work  among  the 
In<lians,  and,  as  is  recorded,  '*  a  favorite  companion  of 
learned  and  curious  men,  though  some  were  olTcndcd  by 
his  opinions,  and  others  thought  him  too  much  of  a  wag 
for  an  intimate  accjuaintance."  The  Rev.  John  Graves, 
who  succeeded  him,  an  excellent  man,  and  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Venerable  Society  (S.  P.  G.),  which  sup- 
ported him,  continued  to  ofTiciale  until  July,  1776,  '*  when 
he  was  pleased  to  absent  himself  from  duty,  though  very 
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could  not,  as  prayers  for  King  George  were  forbid 
His  request  to  be  reinstated  at  the  end  of  the  wai 
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addressed  n  luttcr  to  the  sccrvtarj'  of  tliv  Vcncntblc  Suciuty 
(S.  1',  G.),  in  which  he  tmys:  "\Vc  hnvc  built  a  chitrdi 
which  wc  hnvc  named  Kini{*s  Clntrch,  whcru  uu  intcml  to 
obey,  senx',  and  ndorc  God  accoRhtif;  to  the  Protestant 
reliirion  and  the  Refunnntion  by  KdwanI  \'l.,  Cranmcr. 
ami  the  blessed  Queen  I-^lizabeth.  So  wc  want  the  wholu 
and  entire  ministry  of  a  minister,  ami  he  shall  have  em- 
ployment cnotii>h  to  nceomjilish  his  mission."  lie  was  a 
man  of  the  liif-liest  charucter,  whose  tlenieanor  was  marked 
by  the  courtesy  indicative  of  liis  I'rencli  linc.t^c,  anil  a 
layman  tu  whom  the  Kpiscojjal  Church  in  Khode  Inland 
is,  ijerha|is,  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  individnal. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  "  lie  died  in  ^reat  f.iilh  and  hope 
in  his  Kediemer,  ami  assurance  of  s;ilvalt<>n.  and  has  left 
aKoinI  name  ami>n}j  Ins  aainatntances."  Me  died  in  I7,l'i, 
and  lies  1  Mined  beneath  St.  John's  Church. 

The  four  churches  we  have  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
which  havcsunived  <if  those  otabiislud  durjny  the  eij;h- 
tecnth  century  in  Rhode  Island.  They  were  all  su]>|)<irted, 
to  a  K^cat  extent,  by  the  Venerable  Sudely  {S.  I'.  G.), 
who  Have  to  each  of  ihent  from  sixty  to  sexenty  jMiunds  a 
year.  It  is  coni]iiiled  thai  to  the  (.hnrilies  in  Khode 
Island  this  society  contributed  .ilto-jullier  not  les-;  tiian  a 
lumilred  thousand  d<illars.  The  chaiacteri^lic  <  if  tlie  clmrch 
in  Rhode  IsLuul  dnrini,'  the  pcriud  iirevions  w  the  Kivo. 
lulinn  was  that  urderly  ami  seemly  wnrsliip  wliieli  di-iin- 
^iiished  it  from  llie  more  eimitii.nal  enthii>iii!-ni  <•(  llie 
Hai)tists,  as  well  as  from  the  niter  iiliseiice  of  form  ]Jtv\a- 
lent  amoni,'  the  Onakers.  by  whicli  two  bi.diis  ii  was 
surronmleil.  It  was  not  marked  by  relii^ious  entliii-ia-ni, 
but  "it  stood  sentinel  o\er  the  iiroprielies  and  anietiities 
anil  moralities  of  life,  and  tanL;hl  the  current  virlins  of 
j-oikI  ciii;;cn^ln|i— honesty,  sobriety,  thrift,  economy,  and 
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ents  considerate  <ind  kind,  and  servants  truthful  and  faith- 
ful. If  it  did  not  apprehend  the  breadth  of  Christ's 
puqiosc  in  establishing  his  kingdom  on  earth ;  if  the  church 
was  rci^ardeil  rather  as  an  organic  structure  than  as  a 
livinj;  power,  still  it  was  true  to  her  ministry  and  order, 
and  ordinances  and  services ;  and  those  services  edified  and 
comforted  the  listeners,  re^^ulated  and  elevated  the  flow  of 
common  life ;  and  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  made  men 
understand  and  feel  that  there  is  something  higher  to  live 
for  than  the  greed  of  gain,  or  the  follies  of  fashion,  or  the 
appetites  of  the  body,  or  the  rewards  of  ambition.  If  Christ 
was  not  preached  in  all  his  fullness,  and  the  ])ower  of  the 
cross  brought  home  with  earnestness  and  vigor  to  the  souls 
of  sinners,  and  believers  led  along  the  heights  of  grace  in 
the  pulpit,  still  the  w«'iy  of  salvatitm  was  indicated;  and 
many  with  the  liturgy  in  their  hands,  pervaded  through 
and  through  with  the  truth  and' spirit  of  Christ,  found 
peace  in  believing.**  *  It  was  a  period  when  the  .stcindard 
of  religious  fervor  was  generally  low,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  were  distinguished  for  theological  learning  and 
effective  preaching  was  comparatively  .small;  but  the 
churches  thus  maintained  became  the  seed  of  an  after- 
growth of  a  far  higher  and  more  vital  type  of  Christianity. 

A^Ti^  Hampshire. 

Ninety  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Portsmouth  by  the  Puritans,  the  church  Wcis 
again  intriHluced  in  1732.  Many  men  of  character  and 
subst«ince  attached  to  the  f(»rms  of  the  Chtirch  of  ICngland 
had  by  this  lime  become  residents  of  Portsmouth  and  its 

1  Historical  <liscour^c  1»y  lliNhon  Clark  at  llic  o|H*ning  of  the  onc-hun- 
clrcNlth  session  ol  the  Trotcstant  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Khudc  Island,  June, 
1S90. 
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vicinity.  They  now  erected  a  cluircli,  assisted  by  friends 
in  London;  and  the  queen  presented  to  it  several  folio 
prayer-books  and  a  serx'ice  of  plate  for  the  altar,  enjjraved 
with  the  royal  amis.  In  token  of  gratitude  for  these  favors 
the  edifice  was  called  Queen's  Chapel,  and  was  opened  for 
divine  service  in  1734.  Mr.  Brown,  from  Providence,  took 
char^^e  of  the  chapel  in  1736;  and  the  Venerable  Society 
(S.  W  G.)  allowed  him  sixty  pounds  a  year  as  missionary 
at  Portsmouth,  and  fifteen  pounds  on  <iccount  of  his  min- 
istrations «'it  Kitlery.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hrown  writes  to 
the  society  that  *'  the  town  and  district  of  Portsmouth 
contain  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  families, 
whereof  fifty  or  sixty  are  of  the  Church  of  ICnj^land.  and 
all  the  rest  Independent,  there  beinj;  neither  Ouakers, 
Daptists,  Papists,  Heathen,  nor  Infidels,  lie  read  prayers 
every  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  from  May  to  September, 
and  preached  a  weekly  lecture  to  strengthen  his  llock 
against  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  enthusiasts,  besides  dis- 
charging his  constant  duty  on  Sundays.*'  In  the  **  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  [.S.  P.  G.]  "  it  is  slated 
that  ••  the  contaj^ion  of  enthusiasm  has  .s|)ivad  itsdf  into 
tlie  government  of  New  Hampshire;  but  by  letters  from 
thence  we  are  inft)rmed  that  the  Utile  flock  of  our  ft>ld 
there  hath  almost  entirely  escaped  the  infcclion  *' ;  and  in 
1  746,  •'  that  the  tempest  of  enthusiasm  bein^  blown  over, 
j^rcat  numbers  of  wcll-meanini(  persons  who  had  been 
alTected  with  it,  ujxm  their  return  to  sober  thinkin<(,  re- 
paired to  our  conunimion  as  the  best  rcfui^e  from  those 
wild  principles  and  practices  which  had  raised  such  ^^eat 
confusion  amon^(  them,  and  that  the  C'huivii  gained  i;n»und 
and  reputation  throughout  these  very  po|)nlons  enl<»nies." 
Mr.  Hrown  ministered  not  only  in  Portsmouih  ;  he  also 
made  missionary  excursions  into  the  nei^^liborhood  all  about, 
and  gathered  many  for  the  church.      He  employed   first 
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twenty  acres  each,  one  share  was  reserved  for  a  glebe  for 
the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established ;  one  for  the 
Venerable  Society  (S.  P.  G.) ;  and  one  for  the  first  settled 
minister.  The  town  was  not  settled,  however,  until  1 767, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  emigrants  from  Farrington,  Conn. 
They  were  anxious  to  have  the  scr\'ipes  of  the  church, 
but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  minister.  They  engaged 
Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  who  had  gradu<ited  from  Yale  College 
in  1 73 1,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  in  the  studies 
preparatory  to  taking  orders,  to  tict  as  lay  reader,  cate- 
chist,  and  schoolmaster.  He  was  a  true  and  faithful  man, 
who  did  his  work  well,  though  it  was  an  humble  one.  The 
town  was  a  hundred  and  f<irty  miles  from  Portsmouth,  and 
consequently  could  have  no  clerical  assistance  from  that 
parish. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  was  the  first 
Episcopal  minister  known  to  have  officiated  in  Claremont. 
He  made  a  tour  as  a  missionary  through  the  towns  along 
the  Connecticut  River,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
in  1770.  He  is  said  to  have  organized  the  church  in  Clare- 
mont in  1771,  and  it  w.is  ministered  to  by  the  itinerant 
missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  New  Hampshire;  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ptidgcr  until  he  resigned  this  office  in  1774.  His 
successor,  Mr.  Cossit,  fixed  his  residence  in  Claremont,  and 
henceforth  ministered  to  the  congregation  while  continu- 
ing his  missionary  labors.  The  first  cluirch  was  erected 
in  1773.  .ind  during  the  war  the  congregation  led  a  most 
uncomfortable  existence.  Mr.  Cossit  was  confined  to  the 
town  as  a  prisoner  after  April,  1775  ;  but  he  writes  to  tlic 
S.  P.  G. :  '*  I  have  constantly  kept  up  public  services,  with- 
out any  omi.*isions  for  the  King  and  royal  family,  and  like- 
wise made  use  of  the  prayers  for  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  prayers  used  in  the  lime  of  war  and  tumults. 
The  number  of  my  parishioners  and  communicants  in  Clare- 
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mont  are  increased,  but  I  have  been  cruelly  distressei 
fines  for  refusing  entirely  to  fight  against  the  King 
sundry  places  where  I  used  to  ofliciate,  the  church  a 
dwindled  away.  Some  have  fled  to  the  King's  arn 
protection,  some  are  banished,  and  many  are  dead." 
Until  after  the  Revolution  Vermont  formed  part  o: 
Hampshire,  and  has  no  separate  church  liistory. 

Maine. 

From  the  death  of  Jordan,  wliich  we  have  recorded, 
1756,  there  was  no  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Maine;  1 
I'emaqui<i,  between  1 725  and  1 730,  there  was  a  pcrso 
pointed  by  the  com mi.«si oners  to  read  prayers  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  .small  brick  chapel  w;ts  built  at  1' 
A  number  of  patriotic  Germans  having  reached  Ilnst 
17s  I,  fifty  families  .';ettle<l  at  l-'rankfort.  within  the  K< 
bcc  I'urcliase.  the  I'lymonth  Company  olTering  then 
cral  terms.     In  1  754  the  peojile  nf  Frankfort  and  G( 
town  applied  to  the  Venerable  Sncicly  (S.  P.  G.) 
missiiinary.     On  March  31,  (  755,  Kev.  William  Mac 
ghan  was  appointetl  a  niissjimary ;   but  he  did  not 
111!  M.LV-.   [7S^..      IK-  was  r.-|)Miit'd  dili 
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land  for  holy  orders.  He  reached  his  post  June,  1760, 
and  wrote  to  the  society  soon  aftervviird  tlwit  lie  found  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln  fifteen  hundred  fiiinilics  scntlertd 
over  a  rL'gion  of  a  hundred  by  sixty  milci.  with  nu  teacher 
of  any  denomination,  except  a  number  of  illitcnite  exhort- 
ers  wlio  rambled  about  the  country.  Amnny  the  people 
was  a  mixture  of  several  lanyuayesand  religions;  but  ihcy 
were  pretty  constant  in  attejidinn  public  worship.  Travel- 
ing was  dirticult.  He  found  tlie  work  hulTicicntly  lari,'C 
and  j^rowinjj  to  write  for  additional  missionariL-s.  In  1 70S 
Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had  yone  out  to  Kiiyland  for  ortlers, 
was  appointed,  who,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  weeks,  reached 
ISoston,  and  at  once  went  to  Geiirgelown,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. In  October,  1  769,  Mr.  Wheeler  writes  the  society  : 
■■There  are  about  two  hundred  families.  I'resbyieriaiis.  I'n- 
(itptJidciUs,  It.iplists.  Preached  three  Siiiidny.s.  and  crcetcd 
a  church  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  three  miles 
below  H;ilh."  The  church,  perhaps,  was  never  nni^lu-d. 
A  church,  however,  was  built  in  I'cmnal  by  Mr.  H.ilUy 
during  r77o.  which  measured  .si\ly  !)y  thirty-tun  ftit, 
and  sealed  a  cnngrejiatinn  of  fr.ini  fifty  lo  a  hLUidi.  d  ^uul 
thirtv-      In   1772  Mr.  Wheeler  went  to  .\e»|„,ii.  K,  I, and 
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,to  Itavc  started  nncw  the  interest  of  church  people;  and 
at  lost,  ill  1 763,  they  took  action  toward  building;  a  new 
house  of  worsliip,  subscriptions  for  which  ran  as  hiyh  as 
forty  iKMinds  and  as  low  as  one  pound  tenpcnce.  At  a 
muctinj;  of  the  signers  two  of  tiicm  quarreled  and  fou(;ht ; 
and  it  is  rcconlud,"  A  foundation  for  the  Church  was  thus 
laid,  the  pillun:  tremble,"  Mowever,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wis- 
wall  was  called  from  the  Con^frcgationalists  and  sent  to 
Kni{land  for  orders,  whence  he  returned  in  1765  with  ad> 
dilional  promise  of  support  from  the  S.  1'.  G.  The  new 
church,  unnntshcil,  was  occupied.  lu  1772  the  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  Cont^rugational  church  was  remitte<). 
Troubli:s  were  rife  during;  llie  excitement  of  the  war;  and 
Wiswall,  oMiiied  to  (lee,  went  to  llnston,  and  served  as 
<lepuly  chaplain  tn  two  renimonts.  Dmiiin  tlie  war  there 
were  nt>  ^ervices  in  i'aimouth.  In  I'Ki  a  meetinji  in  the 
interests  of  the  church  was  held  at  Mr.  Tlmnias  Motley's; 
and  services  were  conducted  by  lay  reailers  until  17S7, 
when  a  new  church  was  biiitt.  In  1 7(ji  an  Episcopal  church 
named  St.  I'lml's  was  formed  in  the  town  of  Portland,  of 
wliieh,  kev.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Gardiner,  became  minister 
in  I?*/'. 

In  1771  Dr.  Gardiner  began  a  church  at  Gardinersti>wn. 
the  building  of  which  was  interrnpti-d  by  the  war;  but  it 
was  finished  in  1793.  It  contained  tiirce  classes  of  pews. 
The  first  class  was  taxed  fourpence  a  Sunday;  tiie  second 
class,  threei)ence;  and  the  third  class,  twopence.  Dr. 
Gardiner  left  to  the  church  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounils 
per  aniuuii,  ten  acres,  a  jiarsonage  house,  and  a  library. 
This  duirch,  called  Christ  Church,  at  Gardiner,  and  St. 
I'anl's  at  I'orltaml,  were  the  only  two  ICpiscupal  chnrclies 
in  Maine  when  Hishop  Griswol'd  became  Hishop  of  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   COI.OXIAl.   CllUKClE    IN    C 

The  church  in  Connecticut  was  vi 
siijjporteil  during  the  ci>Ioni;iI  purio 
Society  for   tiic   I'ropag.ition   of   the 
Parts.     In  the  earliest  history  of  ih 
were  two  jurisdictions,  with  separate 
cils  (that  of  John  \Vimliro|.,  who  can 
a  settlement  at  Windsor;  and  lliat  of 
his  associates,  wlio  j;iilliereil  the  setlli 
of  New  Haven  in   if>,5S).  there  is  no  i 
enee  of  h:])iscopacy  at  all.      liy  or  a 
of  the  union  of  lliese  two  jiirisiliulions 
thn.p  bLL-ame  ihe  uovernor  of  the  u 
theehaiUTof  Cliail.--  II.,ii  prliiiun  . 

1 

1 

cut,  in  1665,  they  carried  I>ack  a  report  that  *'  the  col<iny 
will  not  hinder  any  from  enjoyinj;  the  sacraments,  and 
using  the  Common  •Prayer- Book,  provided  they  hinder  not 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  minister."  This  was,  how- 
ever, not  a  lej;al  provision,  and  it  was  not  until  1708  that 
any  public  worship  except  that  of  the  rcli^^ion  established 
by  the  colonial  jjovernment  became  lawful.  ICvcn  then, 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Standing  Order  were  not 
exempt  from  taxation  for  its  maintenance.  They  might 
worship  in  their  own  way,  but  they  must  pay  to  support 
the  way  of  the  colony. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
ICpisco])aI  church  in  Connecticut  was  that  of  a  considerable 
number  of  freeholders,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stratford, 
in  Isiirficld  County,  professors  of  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  pjigland.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complisheil  before  the  visit  of  Keith  and  Talbot,  sent  out, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Venerable  Society  (S.  P.  G.)  to  make 
a  .survey  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  colonies.  The 
only  town  which  they  visited  in  Connecticut  was  New' 
London,  where  they  preached  in  the  Congregational  ehureh 
by  the  invitation  of  the  minister.  Mr.  (liirdon  Sallnnsl.ill, 
who  afterward  became  governcir  of  the  c<»lony.  Keith 
reported  to  the  society  that  Connecticut  contained  thirty 
thousand  souls  and  about  thirty-three  towns,  iill  dissent- 
ers, supplied  with  ministers  and  a  school  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. 

The  real  introduction  of  l^piscopacy  into  Connecticut 
came  by  way  of  New  York,  and  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  lion.  Caleb  lleathcote.  a  man  of  high 
position  in  the  New  York  government.  The  application 
which  had  been  made  in  1702  to  the  Hishop  of  Lon(li)n 
for  a  missionary  at  Stratford  had  not  succeeded.  Some 
Connecticut  people   living  near  Kye,  within  liie  borders 
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lion  was  cnouj^li  for  the  wants  of  New  Kngl 
however,  as  the  Mathers,  thought  that  thc\ 
too  Hbcral  tendency  of  things  at  ILirvard;  ; 
founded  in  a  conservative  interest.  It  was  at 
rather  than  a  collejje  ;  but  after  its  removal  tc 
it  assumed  a  position  of  greater  importance, 
trouble  in  the  administration,  the  Rev.  Tin 
then  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  college,  at 
rarily.  and  afterward,  on  account  of  his  excel 
t ration,  permanently.  Daniel  Brown  was  apjj 
assistant.  These  were  the  onlv  two  instri 
institution,  and  the  number  of  students  was  n 
thirty- five.  There  were  .some  among  them,  1 
afterward  bec.ime  eminent,  the  most  distingui> 
was  Jonathan  ICdwards.  of  whom  Sir  John  Mac 
ward  spoke  as  *'  the  Dante  find  Aquinas  of  X< 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  junior  class. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ii 
I  701,  and  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  havini 
nine  vears  in  Stratford,  Coim.  lie  mav  hi 
appointment  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  thi 
son-in-law  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Andrews,  who  h,* 


iiiirabic  charactLT     I'residunt  SIlIl'S,  in  his  diary,  dec 
that  he  was  an  "  excclk-nt  lintjuist,  a  gri;at  Hubriciiii 
Orientalist;  hu   hud  more  knoulcdt^c  of  the  Arabic 
probably  any  man  ever  in  New  Kn^dand  before  him,  eJ 
I'residcnt  Chauncey  and  his  disciple,  the  first  Mr.  TliatI 
Dr.  Cutler  was  a  logician,  geoi;rapher,  atid  rhctoriciaf 
the  philosophy,   metaphysics,   and   ethics  of  his 
juvenile  cdncation,  he  was  ^reat.     He  spoke  Latin  I 
fluency  and  di(jnity,  and  with  ("reat  propriety  of  pronl 
ation.     He  was  a  noble  Latin  orator.     He  was  of  a  f 
mandinu  presence  and  dignity  in   fjovcrnment.     IlJ 
a  man  of  extensive  reading  in  academic  sciences,  div 
and  ecclesiastical   history,     1  Ic  was  of  a  hiyh,  loftyl 
despotic  mien.     He  made  a  grand  fignrc  as  the  hea<l 
college."     The  Rev.  John  l-:iiot,  who  was  born  iii  1l| 
in    1754,  .lays   in   his  "  Hiugraphicat   Dictionary' 
could  never  win  the  rising  generation,  bccniisc  he  foil 
so  diflicnit  to  be  condescending ;  bnt  his  extensive  leal 
excited  esteem  and   respect  where  there  was  nolhiiP 
move  or  hold  theafTections  of  the  heart."     Tliis,  Ik 
seems  to   be   too  sweeping  a   criticism,  if  judged 
expressions  of  Jonathan  Kdwards  in  a  letter  to  hi: 
while  lie  was  a  stndent  at  Vale,  wherein   he  says 
Cutler  is  extraordinarily  conrteoiis  to  us,  has  a  vei 
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••  To  the  Rct*crcMdMr.  Amircti'S  and  Wcoitbrutgc^  and  others 
our  Rcxvrciid  fathers  ami  brethren  pre$c9it  in  the  library 
of  Yt9ie  College  this  l^th  of  September,  tj22. 

"  KkvkkeM)  G£NTLEMRX:  Ilavint;  represented  to  you 
the  difficulties  which  We  labor  under  in  relation  to  our 
continuance  out  of  the  visible  communion  of  an  Kpiscopal 
Church,  and  a  state  of  seemin((  opposition  thereto,  either 
as  private  Christians  or  as  officers,  and  so  being  insisted 
on  by  some  of  you  (after  our  rct>eated  declinations  of  it) 
that  we  should  sum  up  our  case  in  writing,  we  do  (though 
with  great  reluctance,  fearing  the  consequences  of  it)  sub- 
mit to  and  comply  with  it:  And  signify  to  you  that  some 
of  us  doubt  the  validity,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  more  fully 
persuaded  of  tlie  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  ordination  in 
opposition  to  Kpiscopal,  and  should  be  heartily  thankful 
to  God  and  man  if  we  may  receive  from  them  satisfaction 
therein ;  and  shall  be  willing  to  embrace  your  good  coun- 
sels and  instructions  in  relation  to  this  important  afTair  as 
far  as  God  shall  direct  and  dispose  us  to  do. 

"Timothy  Cuti.kr, 
"John  Hart, 
"Samuel  Whittlesey 
"Jaked  Kmot, 
"James  Wetmoke, 
"Samiel  Johnson, 
"Daniel  Bkown." 

These  signatures  included  not  only  the  whole  teaching 
staff  of  the  college,  but  also  the  names  of  five  eminent  and 
respected  Congregational  ministers  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  that  date  the  Church  of  Kngland  had  few  avowed 
members  in  Connecticut,  and  not  a  single  established  con- 
creiration.    All  of  these  sifrners.  save  Cutler,  were  irradoates 
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were  wholly  unshaken  in  their  convictions.  The  college 
voted  to  excuse  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  ser- 
vice as  rector  of  Yale  Colleye,  and  to  accept  the  resij^na- 
tion  which  Mr.  Brown  had  made  as  tutor.  It  was  pro- 
vided  also  that  all  future  rectors  and  tutors  should,  before 
their  appointment  was  completed,  declare  to  the  trustees 
"their  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  owned  and  con- 
sented to  at  Saybrook,  September  9,  1708,  and  shall  par- 
ticularly i(ivc  satisfaction  to  them  of  the  soundness  of  their 
faith  in  opposition  to  Arminian  and  prelatical  corruptions, 
or  any  other  of  dangerous  consequences  t«*  the  purity  and 
jxjace  of  our  churches.*' 

The  straightforwardness  of  Mr.  Cutler  in  this  action  has 
by  some  been  called  in  question,  because  it  is  asserted  that, 
even  when  cominj(  to  Yale  Collej^e,  his  mind  was  disturbed 
on  this  subject.  He  is  Stiid  to  have  declared  to  Mr.  llollis 
in  London  in  1723,**!  was  never  in  judi^ment  heartily 
with  the  dissenters,  but  bore  it  patiently  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  offered.  This  has  opened  at  Hoston,  and  I 
now  declare  publicly  what  I  before  believed  privately.'* 
I  lis  wife  also  is  reported  to  have  said  that  to  her  knowl- 
eil^e  he  had  for  eleven  or  twelve  years  been  so  persuaded, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  the  more  uneasy  in  performini; 
tlie  acts  of  his  ministry  at  Stratford,  and  the  niore  readily 
.icceptcd  the  call  to  a  colle;^e  a])pointnient  at  New  Haven. 
Ihit,  while  it  was  inevitable  that  his  conduct  and  methods 
should  be  aspersed  by  his  contemporaries,  there  is  not  the 
least  ground  for  suspecting  the  sincerity  and  genuineness 
of  his  convictions.  Such  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
<locs  not  come  suddenly,  or  without  cautious  reflection 
and  long-continued  study,  to  a  decision  which  reverses 
the  current  of  his  life  .ind  changes  all  his  cherished  asso- 
ciations.      Doubtless  he  had  hjul  earlier  doubts:   but  the 
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books  in  the  college  library  confirmed  and  strengthens 
views.  No  position,  not  eV'en  that  of  rector  of  the| 
Christ  Church  in  l^oston,  which  he  immediately  accc] 
could  offer  him  a  sphere  of  usefulness  and  distincti< 
temporal  emoluments  equ«nl  to  those  which  he  enjoyi 
rector  of  Yale  C<)lle^a\  The  inevitable  obloquy  attcn 
on  his  change  would  have  deterred  any  one  not  thoroii 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  course.  I  lis  \^ 
future  life  showed  him  to  be  a  man  whose  decision 
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hfs  decision  was  made:  "I  hoped  when  I  was  or(Inmc<l 
that  I  had  sufficiently  satisfied  niysclf  of  the  valtttity  of 
Presbyterian  ortlinatiun  under  my  circumstances,  but  I 
have  had  ever  since  [growing  suspicions  tlint  it  is  not  rtglit. 
...  Oh  tliat  I  could  cither  K*iin  s.-itisfactit>n  lliiit  I  may 
lawfully  pmcecd  in  the  eKcetition  of  the  miiiislenal  ftiiic- 
lion,  ur  that  Providence  would  make  my  way  plain  fur  the 
obtaining  of  )C])i»ico|ial  orders!  I)u  thou,  O  my  Gud, 
direct  my  ste]>s,  and  guide  and  lead  me  and  my  friends  in 
thy  way  everlasting!"  Immediately  after  tlie  commence- 
ment Johnson  made  another  record  of  his  feelings,  thus: 
"  It  is  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  that  I  am  forced  tluis  by 
the  uneasiness  of  my  conscience  to  be  an  occasion  of  so 
nnich  uneasiness  to  my  dear  friemU,  my  poor  people,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  whole  culnny,  O  Ouil,  I  beseecli  thee, 
grant  that  1  may  not,  by  an  adherence  to  thy  necessary 
truths  and  laws,  be  a  stumbling-block  or  occasion  of  fall 
to  any  soul!" 

Cutler,  Brown,  and  Johnson  at  once  set  sail  for  Knjiland 
to  receive  ordination.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  their  con- 
version to  the  church  excited  some  jealous  apjireliension 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  K|tiscopnI  clergymen  of  ]-:nglisli  birth 
in  New  l-^nghind,  lest  they  should  "get  llie  best  places  in 
the  country,  and  take  the  bread  from  off  our  tretichers," 
The  Rev.  Matthias  Plant,  of  Newbury,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  join  with  the  Rev.  I  lenry  I  larris,  assistant  at  Kind's 
Chapel  at  Hoston,  to  oppose  the  converts,  and  aildrcssed 
the  Hishop  of  London  for  the  purjmse  of  preventing  their 
ordination.  Prominent  laymen,  lunvever.  recogni /.id  the 
value  (if  (his  accession  to  the  IC] lisn.pal  ministry ;  ami  the 
churchwardens  and  vestry  of  Trinity  I'hnrch,  Newport. 
wrote  to  thi,'  secretary  of  the  Venerable  Soeiely  that.  "  niimi 
the  whole,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  np<in  tliese  gen- 
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ment— *lcpciuls  a.  grand  revolution,  M  not  a  general  r( 
from  schism  in  these-  jiiirls."  These  tlircc  friends  we 
orrlaiiicd  by  the  ItislioiJ  of  Xorwicli,  in  St.  Martin's  Chi 
Lomloii,  botli  deacons  and  priests,  in  March.  1 723.  W 
a  week  after  their  ordination.  Urown.  who  had  prcn 
the  day  before,  was  seized  witli  smallpiix,  that  most 
disease  nf  the  jterioii,  wliicli  is  said  to  have  carrietl  ol 
fifth  of  all  those  who  crossed  the  sea  for  ordinnti 
dieil  on  Kasler  even.  His  two  friends,  after  visitintj 
ford  and  Ginibridj^e  (bolli  of  which  iniivcrsities  conf 
upon  Culler  tlie  de^'ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Johnson  that  of  Master  of  Arts),  were  joined  by  J 
Welinore,  their  fcllow-sit,'ncr.  who  was  also  ordained. 
Cutler  anil  Mr.  Johnson  sailed  f-.r  home  in  July, 
Culler  at  iJiifi.'  assumed  ihai'ne  of  Christ  Cliurcli  in  Hi 
and  Jnhn-nn  pmcenled  t..  his  mission  in  SiratfortI,  t 
Mr.  Welni'Te  was  sent  lo  New  York,  heinjr  sub^ 
stalitined  at  Rye,  where  lie  died  of  smallpox  in  1760. 
a  succes-iful  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years. 

It  was  from  this  remarkable  be^'inniiif^  that  the  cl 
took  vit;oroiis  root  in  Coniieclicut.  thoiijih  Joliiisoii  w; 
onlyoneof  the  three  converts  who  remained  in  that 
Heat  onie  proceeded  to  Slralford,  ami  by  Chrislmn 
be  Micceedud  in  enmpletiri^;  [he  church  which  he  fon 
process   of  buildin-.      This    was    the    (Irst    edifice   fo 
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now  an  organization  in  Stratfoiri,  the  rector  .received 
nuniLToiis  intimations  from  various  qiiarli;rs  of  a  desire  to 
have  the  cliurcli  planted  nnionjj  tlieni. 

Daniel  SheUon,  a  weahliy  landed  proprietor  of  Ripton 
(now  IhiiiiMii^ton).  and  a  sturdy  oppmient  of  the  tax  for 
the  State  l■:^^;lblishnlent,  sidiscribed  largely  for  a  miiiisltT 
in  his  lnwn,  am!  lie  was  the  reiiresi:ntati\e  c.f  niaiiv  who 
WLTe  Iike-nii!idvd  elsewliere.  'I'here  was  naturally  t;reClt 
reji\ii;nance  to  the  introdiielion  of  the  lCpi^■^•llpal  regimen 
and  litiirtjieal  wor.-hip  on  the  part  of  thnse  \\\v<  had  hnped 
for  a  qi)iet  possession  <if  the  region,  to  whieh  tlu-y  h;ul 
come,  in  fjieat  measure,  lo  escape  what  hail  been  to  them 
the  ri^;onuis  ride  of  prelacy  at  home.  Their  "iipo.iiii.n 
was  strenuous,  often  more  slremioiis  than  v^rupnlous;  bul 
it  was  an  opposition  lo  \\  sysU-ni  they  dishl;ed,  nut  tn  nun 
wlinni  \\w\  di-n'vdilvil  eitlier  for  looseness  ..f  duaiine  or 
laxilv  of  iifi'.  It  was  an  oppdviiinn  not  i<i  alien-,  but  to 
friends  ;mil  neit,dibors.  chiUUen  of  the  snil.  who^e  nnner- 
sion  Ihcy  deemed  perversion.  Tliey  held  that  the  -"-[.lI 
was  already  snUicienlly  mini-tered  to  the  pdpulatiini ;  and 
their  o]^po^ition  to  the  contribiili<Mis  of  llie  Wiu-rablv  Sn- 
ciely  (S.  !'.  Ci.)  for  the  spread  of  !■  pi^cnpai-y  was  -muniled 
in  t!ieci>nvictioii  that  tliev  werefn-icrin^  a  iiiedli-- >chi>m. 
Of  course  human  i)avsi,m  niin?;led  lar-ely  wilh  d..eirinal 
devoti.m.  and  the  .iefeiise  of  do-malism  wa-;  m.  eti-n.s-in- 
as  «,ftcn  to  oversliadow,  if  not  obliterate,  the  spiritual  pre- 
cejtls  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  nilin-  order  stood  for  their  rights  and  the  church- 
men stood  for  their  liberties.  "Traitor"  and  "bii^.n" 
were  the  fraternal  terms  by  wiiicli  eeck-ia-tieal  e<inib:uanis 
saluted  eacli  other;  anil  the  new  I'"])iMn|)aev  wa<  declined 
Ki  have  the  full  benefit  of  a  sliaip  -h'^cipline.  The  church 
in  its  diililliood  wa-^  not  to  be  >i)nik.d  for  lack-  of  the  r-d 
of  the  Puritan  parent,  where  it  c.nild   be  h-allv  ai>plied  ; 
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possessions  of  his  opponents,  and  he  also  understood  their 
lack.  His  benevolence  of  temper  preserved  him  from 
rancor,  and  his  calmness  of  soul  saved  him  from  irritation 
in  controversy.  He  went  steadily  on  his  way,  and  always 
elicited  respect,  even  when  his  principles  were  denounced. 
Some  of  the  more  strenuous  of  his  Episcopal  brethren 
called  him  once  to  account  for  sending  his  son  to  Yale 
College,  because  there  he  must  attend  extemporaneous 
prayers  offered  in  the  chapel  by  Congregational  ministers. 
Johnson  answered  that  he  was  not  called  to  forego  the 
education  of  his  son,  in  the  only  place  in  the  colony  where 
he  could  get  it,  for  attending  prayers  whicli,  however  in- 
complete, were  not  injurious,  and  which  only  intcnsific<l 
his  son's  love  and  preference  for  the  devotions  of  the 
Prayer-book. 

The  relations  of  Johnson  to  his  alma  mater  were  always 
those  of  a  filial  tind  devoted  son.  It  was  he  who,  on  a 
last  visit  to  Dctin  IJerkclcy,  before  his  departure  for  ICng- 
land,  recommended  the  college  to  his  friendly  notice,  "  not 
having  any  further  view  than  to  hope  he  might  send  it 
some  good  books."  The  good  dean  responded  liberally  to 
the  suggestion.  He  gave  to  his  clerical  friends  the  l)o(>ks 
he  had  brought  over  with  him,  and  made  a  donation  of  all 
his  own  works  to  the  college,  and.  aided  by  others,  sent, 
after  his  return  home,  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  to  its 
library.  This,  .iccording  to  President  Clap's  estimate, 
"constituted  the  finest  collection  of  books  that  had  then 
ever  been  brought  at  one  time  to  America.**  It  was 
through  Johnson,  also,  that  the  dean  transmitted  a  deed 
conveying  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  his  Rhode  Island 
farm  of  ninety-six  acres,  still  in  possession  of  the  institn- 
ti(m.     Out  of  this  broad-minded  recoirnition  of  the  value 
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churchi  and  thus  gave  to  its  infant  struggles  the  support 
of  an  cduoited  clergy. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  learned  recruits  was  Henry 
Caner,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1724,  to  whom  Johnson 
became  theological  instructor  for  three  years,  until  he  went 
abroad  for  ordination  in  1727.  After  that  he  had  him 
«'ip|)ointcd  nnssionary  in  Fairfield,  the  town  c'ldjoining 
Stratford.  Here  Caner  iissiduously  ministered,  and  in- 
corporated a  church,  the  second  in  the  colony,  «'uul  ex- 
tended his  labors  to  the  neighboring  towns,  such  as 
Norwalk,  Stamford,  «ind  Greenwich.  Pniyer-books  and 
other  religious  publications  were  circulated,  and  the  efforts 
to  discover  families  favorable  to  the  church,  wherever  they 
might  be,  were  unremitting.  These  were  found  in  New- 
town, Redding,  Kidgefield,  and  Danbury.  Johnson  also 
visited  New  I  laven,  New  London,  and  Wethersfield. 

Thus  the  movement  spread.  A  grc«'it  hi  ml  ranee  to  it 
was  the  tax  levied  by  the  colony  for  the  support  of  the 
churches  of  the  Standing  Order,  which  was  a  heavy  luldi- 
tion  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  churchmen  for  m«iin- 
taining  their  own  parishes.  In  the  first  five  years  of 
Johnson's  ministrations  in  Stratford,  eleven  church  families 
moved  into  New  York  for  this  sole  reason.  The  wardens 
«ind  vestrymen  of  Fairfield  memorialized  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1727  to  remove  this  burden  ;  and  in  consecpiencc 
.1  law  w.is  enacted  permitting  the  taxes  of  churchmen  to 
be  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  iMigland,  if 
there  were  one  sufficiently  near  them  to  permit  of  their 
attending  his  ministrations.  Parishioners  of  the  Church 
of  Fngland  were  also  excused  from  ptiying  taxes  for  the 
building  of  meeting-houses  for  the  churches  of  the  colony. 
The  law,  however,  was  rendered  in  many  cases  nugatory 
by  the  construction  put  upon  it.  **  Sufficient  nearness" 
to  the  church  was  defined  to  be  a  distcincc  within  a  mile 
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or  two  miles.  Many  of  the  scattered  population  were  thus 
deprived  of  its  benefit;  and  it  became  a  nullity  in  tliose 
towns  where  there  was  no  lilpiscopal  church  or  minister. 

This  occasioned  renewed  efforts  to  secure  resident  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Venerable  Society  (S.  P.  G.).  McSpar- 
ran,  of  Narra^ansett,  came  over  from  Rhode  Island  to  j(ive 
occ.isional  services  .it  New  London  and  Groton  ;  and  a  spir- 
it t>f  inquiry  concerning  the  Scriptur.1I  grountls  of  differ- 
ence between  Kpiscop.icy  and  Conjjregationalism  was  rife 
throughout  Connecticut  as  early  .is  1730.  The  number 
of  actu.il  churchmen  at  this  period  was  small.  A  tendency 
to  a  more  conciliatory  .ittitude  tt>ward  l\piscc»pacy  was, 
however,  manifest.  Johnson  writes  .it  this  period:  **  A 
love  to  the  church  j^ains  ground  j^reatly  in  the  collejje. 
Several  younjj  men  that  are  jjraduates,  and  some  young 
ministers,  are  very  uneasy  out  of  the  conmiunion  of  ihe 
church,  and  some  of  them  seem  much  disposed  to  come 
into  her  service ;  and  those  that  are  best  affected  to  the 
church  are  the  highest  .md  most  .studious  of  any  that  arc 
educated  in  the  country." 

A  notable  .iddition  was  made  to  the  ministry  at  this 
time  in  the  accession  «>f  Rev.  Samuel  .Siabury,  the  father 
of  l^ishop  Scabury,  who  gave  up  his  charge  as  stated  sup- 
jily  (»f  the  Second  I'xclesiastical  S<»ciety  of  North  Groton. 
and,  going  to  ICngland,  was  ordained  by  Hishop  (iibson. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  On  his  return  home  he 
began  to  officiate  at  New  London,  in  a  church  not  yet 
finished,  to  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  persons,  of  wlmm 
fourteen  were  comnuinicants.  In  less  than  two  years 
wardens  and  vestrymen  were  cliosen,  and  in  April.  1732, 
the  third  ICpiscopal  parish,  with  a  church  building  and  a 
resident  nu'nister,  was  established  in  Connecticut.  In  view 
of  llie  snbsecjuent  career  and  influence  of  his  son  this  was 
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lay  reader.  Johnson,  now  relieved  by  various  missionaries, 
extended  his  own  labors  as  far  as  Waterbury;  and  Mr. 
Cancr,  of  Fairfield^  was  able  to  build  a  new  church  at 
Fairfield  of  far  larger  proportions  and  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance than  the  first.  By  1 736  there  were  found  to  be 
seven  hundred  Episcopal  families  in  the  colony. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  to  dwell  on  these  minuti.-c  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  church's  growth  in  Connecticut, 
to  show  the  energy  and  sobriety  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
persistent  determination  of  the  laity  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  ICpiscopal  Church  among  them.  The  church's 
growth,  however,  was  not  only  the  fruit  of  abundant  labor, 
but  also  the  result  of  sharp  controversy.  The  Rev.  Jcjna- 
than  Dickinson,  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine  of  New 
Jersey,  early  entered  the  lists  in  a  remonstrance  to  a  i)a- 
rishioner  of  Stratford  church ;  and  this  drew  out  a  rejt»in(ler 
from  Rector  Johnson.  lie  was  not  infrecjuently  hereafter 
called  upon  to  defend  the  church  of  his  atloplion  from 
various  assailants.  Mr.  Fo.xcroft,  of  Hoston,  made  a  sharp 
«ittack.  The  Rev.  John  Graham,  of  Woodbury,  contrib- 
uted sarcasm  and  ridicule  to  the  controversy,  which  caused 
Mr.  Johnson  to  publish  a  pamphlet  on  **  Plain  Reasons  for 
Confonning  to  the  Church  "  ;  and  a  fusillade  of  replies  and 
rej(»in(lers  followed,  Dickinson  again  published  a  sermon 
on  **The  Vanity  of  Human  Institutions  in  the  Worship 
of  God,**  in  which  he  charged  conformists  to  the  Church 
of  Kngland  in  the  colony  with  willful  schism.  Mr.  John 
Reach,  the  convert  at  Newtown,  replied  in  a  pamphlet 
called  **  A  VindiCiition  of  the  Worship  of  the  Church  of 
ICngland  ** ;  and  a  lively  conflict  of  tracts  followed  between 
these  two.  But  the  more  the  .subject  was  discussed  the 
greater  was  the  growth  of  the  church.  It  gained  steadily 
all  through  the  colony,  and  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
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years.  Arnold,  the  successor  of  Johnson  at  West  Il.ivcn 
in  the  Congregational  ministry,  turned  to  the  church  in 
1734,  and  became  an  itinerant  missionary  for  the  colony. 
The  church  which  he  began  in  West  Haven  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  Brooklyn,  the  only  one  now  stand- 
ing which  was  built  in  Johnson's  lifetime.  The  position  of 
West  Haven  was  an  important  one,  by  reason  of  its  near- 
ness to  New  Haven  and  Yale  College.  The  instructors  and 
students  who  were  churchmen  went  out  there  to  worship  on 
Sunday ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  endeavored  to  secure  land  for  a 
church  in  New  Haven,  which  attempt  was  for  a  while 
frustrated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  some  of  the  residents. 
The  government  was,  however,  more  severe  and  hostile 
than  the  people,  in  general.  There  was  often  very  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  missionaries  and  some  of  the 
Congregational  ministers;  and  the  common  opposition  of 
both  to  the  excesses  which  came  in  with  Whitefield's 
visitation  tended  to  draw  them  nearer  together. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  widespread  effects  of  thcit  mar- 
velous orator  and  devoted,  if  erratic,  Christian  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  stirred  the  whole  community 
of  Connecticut,  as  elsewhere,  by  his  rare  gift  of  elo- 
quence. Hefore  coming  to  Connecticut  in  i  740,  he  had  had 
his  career  in  Georgia,  and  had  visited  Massacluisetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  Kverywhere  his  was  the  voice  of  the 
whirlwind  .nnd  the  storm.  People  came  from  over  twenty 
miles  to  hear  him.  He  had  proved  a  power  at  Harvard 
College,  as  well  as  on  Boston  Common,  where  twenty 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  assembled  to  hear  his 
farewell  sermon,  Kverywhere  he  kindled  an  intense  enthu- 
siasm. Before  coming  to  New  Haven  he  visited  Jonathan 
Kdwards  at  Northampton,  and  came  with  his  imprimatur  to 
the  college  town.  His  relations  to  the  Church  of  luigland 
sat  lightly  on  him.     His  denunciation  of  unspirituality  was 
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coinc  mostly  a  thesaurus  for  Ihuological  sixicuUtion.  It 
made  wry  real  the  relations  of  the  pcreonal  soul  to  the 
personal  God.  Crude  theology,  indeed,  fulluwcd  hi  its 
wake,  as  well  ns  irrational  tests  of  spiritual  experience. 
Hut  henceforth  the  churches  were  alive.  The  faults  of  the 
succeeding  systems  of  divinity  or  methods  of  administration 
all  had  the  note  of  vitality,  llie  re\ival  was  a  veritable 
qiiickeniiig,  and  the  church  shared  in  the  (general  benefit. 
It  was,  of  course,  bitterly  denounced,  and  its  ministers 
were  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "  unconverted."  Kven 
Johnson  did  not  escape.  The  Congregational  minister  at 
Stratford,  llezekiah  Gold,  threatened  him  with  a  plain 
personal  admonition  as  an  intruder,  and  denounced  him  as 
a  worker  of  all  manner  of  mischief.  This  called  forth  a 
letter  from  J  Vinson  as  full  of  manliness  as  it  was  of  humil- 
ity; and  the  effect  of  it  all  was  to  stimulate  the  church 
growth.  The  good  rector  is  reported  to  have  replied 
humorously  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his  congregation  at 
this  lime :  "  Yes,  it  is  increasing.  I  am  a  feeble  insirunient 
in  the  hands  of  God ;  but,  thanks  be  to  him !  he  has  ])l.-ice<l 
my  left-handed  brother  Gold  here,  who  makes  si.\  church- 
men while  I  can  make  one." 

This  effect  was  not  confined  to  one  locality.  New 
churches  were  orecled  where  before  only  a  few  worshi|)ers 
had  been  gathered  in  private  houses,  as  in  Kiilgelkhl, 
Walerbury,  and  Kipton  (now  Huntington).  In  I'lyin- 
i.nlli  eleven  out  of  the  eighteen  proprietors  of  llic  Coti- 
yiL^ational  church  declared  for  ICpiscopacy,  ati<l  look 
possession  o(  the  building  where  the  society  bad  wor-^hiiied 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  The  extravagances  of  the  min- 
ister, named  Todd,  aicountc<l  for  this  change.  In  fine. 
Johnson  wrote  to  a  fricml  in  l,onil<m  concerning  this  ex- 
citement :  "  U  has  occasioned  such  a  urowtli  of  the  church 
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church,  and  making  apparent,  by  his  exception  to  the  rule, 
the  inestimable  advantage  Connecticut  enjoyed  in  h<iving 
a  native  and  not  an  imported  clergy.  An  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  S.  P.  G.  to  restrict  the  original  jurisiiiction 
of  Mr.  Price  prevented  Johnson's  appointment;  but  the 
request  for  it  reveals  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  hope  to 
which  the  church  which  made  it  had  attained. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  missionaries  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, keep  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  parishes. 
Caner,  who  for  twenty  years  had  labored  faithfully  at 
Fairfield,  and  who  was  the  most  popular  church  preacher 
in  the  colony,  removed  to  lioston  and  became  rector  of 
Kinji^'s  Chapel.  The  elder  Scabury  having  removed  to 
Long  Island,  left  Mr.  Punderson  the  only  church  mission- 
ary in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Several  seceding 
Congregational  ministers,  graduates  of  Yale,  were,  after 
orilination,  appointed  missionaries  in  other  colonies,  so  that 
Johnson  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  Archbisht)p  of 
Canterbury  the  great  importance  of  having  a  resident 
bishop.  lie  wrote:  "I  .im  persuaded  at  this  juncture 
there  are  several  dissenting  tetichcrs  who  would  take 
orders  if  they  could  have  them  by  riding,  though  it  were 
three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  would  bring  all  their 
people  with  them  that  are  not  infatuated  with  this  New 
Lii^'ht.  An  Kni^'lish  brshop  would  be  the  most  efTectual 
means  to  vastly  enlarge  the  church." 

In  1744  a  threatened  revisitation  of  Connecticut  by 
Whitefield  led  the  General  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers  to  declare  tha^  "  it  would  be  by  no  means  atlvisa- 
ble  for  any  of  their  ministers  to  admit  him  into  th.ir  pulpits, 
or  for  any  of  their  people  to  attend  his  ministrations.**  At 
Yale  College,  also.  President  Clap  and  the  tutors  signed  a 
declaration  against  his  j)rinciples.  \\o\\\  these  declarations 
tended  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  order,  doctrine,  and 
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worship  of  the  church,  which  Whitcficld  had  so  vlKurcnisly 
denounced,  and  which  had  stood  aloof  from  the  wild 
fanaticism  of  his  followers.  Concerning  New  Haven  it- 
self, where  there  was  as  yet  no  Episcopal  church,  Johnson 
writes  about  this  time :  '*  A  love  to  the  church  is  gaining 
in  the  college;  and  four  more,  whose  names  are  Allen, 
Lloyd,  Sturgeon,  and  Chandler,  have  declared  themselves 
candidates  for  holy  orders ;  and  there  seems  a  very  growing 
disposition  toward  the  church  in  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
as  well  «as  in  the  college;  so  that  I  hope  ere  long  there  will 
be  a  flourishing  church  there."  This  hojxj  was  not  to  be 
fulfilled  until  after  twenty  churches  had  been  built  in  other 
parts  of  ihe  colony.  A  movement  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  in  New  Haven  had  been  made  as  early 
as  1 735  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  who,  while  in  ICng- 
land  awaiting  ordination,  obtained  from  William  Gregson, 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Gregson,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  New  Haven,  a  deed  of  a  lot  of  an  acre  and 
three  quarters,  now  known  as  the  "  glebe  property,"  on 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Ch<ipel  streets.  This  was  con- 
veyed in  trust  for  the  building  of  a  church  and  parson- 
age, for  the  laying  out  of  a  churchyard  for  the  poor,  and 
to  serve  as  a  glebe  for  the  support  of  the  church.  The 
deed,  however,  lacked  the  proper  acknowledgment;  and 
the  land  having  been  occu])ied  for  many  years  by  others, 
its  possession  by  the  church  was  resisted.  In  1752,  how- 
ever, twenty  square  rods  of  land  were  bought  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds  by  Enos  Ailing  and  Isaac  Doolittle,  opposite 
Gregson's  Corner,  "  for  the  building  of  a  house  for  public 
worship  agreeable  and  according  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England."  The  title  was  not  completed  and 
confirmed  till  1 756.  Trinity  parish  having  been  previously 
formed,  a  church  of  wood  was  built  for  it,  the  door-sill  of 
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which  WAS  Raid  to  have  been  Ini^e  ciioii;;h  lo  ftmiish  scats 
for  all  tliu  men  of  the  IvpiscuiKil  faniilics  in  ttie  town. 

Johnson  was  greatly  intcrustc<t  in  this  church,  on  account 
of  its  immediate  proximity  to  thecotlcjic;  ami  Mr.  I'undcr- 
son,  who  had  been  an  itinerant  mL-isiiniarj-,  was,  at  Iiis  own 
rcquust,  appuiiilcd  niissionar>-  to  the  church  at  New  Haven, 
ai  well  a.s  to  Guitforil  and  Ilradford,  in  the  nct!,fhlM)rli<uid, 
Hiis  establishment  of  a  church  in  New  Haven  was  an  im- 
]H>rtant  advance,  and  was  a  decided  help  tn  the  cluirch  in 
nil  the  surrounding  localities.  The  church  tvonlil  have 
grown  more  rapidly  could  it  have  obtained  more  mission- 
aries; but  already,  several  yeare  before  the  first  Trinity 
Clitirch  was  btiilt,  in  1 75,1,  l^imson,  Dibden,  I-'owle,  Minis- 
field,  and  Camp  liaii  been  aihled  to  the  corps  of  clerjiy,  and 
churches  had  been  bnitt  at  Stamford.  Stralhfield  (ltri(It;c- 
port),  Guilford,  Norwich,  LilclilicM,  and  Mi.hlletnwn.  It 
was  now  fairly  and  widely  dislribiited,  and  the  controversies 
and  conflicts,  in  wliicli  from  time  to  time  it  was  necessarily 
engaged,  auKin  en  ted  and  strengthened  it.  It  was  to  meet 
a  sore  loss  in  the  removal  of  its  fostering  father.  I  >r.  J<ihn- 
s<iii  was  called  to  New  York  to  be  first  president  of  King's 
(now  Cohunbia)  College.  Me  had  <leclined  Hie  invilalion 
of  1-V.inkliii  to  be  I'rovost  of  the  College  and  Acadmiy  of 
rhiladelphia;  but  he  accejitcd  the  appoiiilment  in  New 
York  fur  the  purpose  of  foiwarding  the  eilmaiion  of  n 
cluirch  clergy  free  from  the  restriciiims  imposed  tipmi  tiieni 
in  the  colleges  of  other  denominations.  These  naturally 
guarded  tlieir  own  interests;  and  this  was  soinelimes 
thought  to  necessitate  legislation  to  restrict  the  spread  of 
Kpiscopal  churchinanshtp. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  president  of  King's  College 
should  l>c  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  I-^ngland.  and 
that  the  liturgy  of  llie  churcli  should  be  used  at  morning 
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worship  of  tlie  church,  which  Whiti^ficht  hail  so  vii;ur<l 
dcDDuncccI,  niul  which  had   stood  nluof  from  tlic  I 
faiKiticisni  of  his  followers.     Concuriiiii^  Nl-w  llavJ 
self,  whure  there  was  as  ytt  no  Kpiscopnl  church,  JolJ 
writes  about  this  time:  "  A  love  to  the  church  is  gaf 
in  tlie  cullcyc;   and  four  more,  whose  names  arc  j 
Lloyd,  Sturgeon,  and  Chandler,  have  declared  tlicnisl 
candidates  for  Imly  orders ;  and  there  seems  a  very  ^nJ 
disposition  toward  the  church  in  tltc  town  of  New  111 
as  well  as  in  the  collcfje ;  so  that  I  hope  ere  lony  tlierfl 
be  a  flourishinff  church  there."     This  hoijo  was  no: 
fulfilled  until  aftertwcnty  churches  had  been  built  ii 
parts  of  llic  colony.    A  movement  looking  to  the  est 
mcnt  of  the  church  in  New  Haven  had  been  made  a 
as  1 7.(5  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  who,  while  ii 
land  awaitintj  ordination,  obtained  from  William  tireJ 
a  descendant   of  Thomas   GreKsnn,   one  of   the   i 
settlers  of  New  Haven,  a  deed  of  a  lot  of  an  ai 
three  qnarlers,  now  known  as  the  "  ijlebe  propertyj 
the  C()rner  of  Church  and  Chapel  street:!.     This  was 
veye<l  in  trust  for  the  building  of  a  church  and  pa 
a;4c,  for  the  layinfj  out  of  a  churchyard  for  the  jJOorB 
to  serve  as  a  ylebe  for  the  support  of  the  ehurcli. 
dceil.  lunvever,  lacked  the  proper  acknowledjimcnt  ;| 
the  l.'uid  having  been  occujiied  for  many  years  by  ( 
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he  (Iccliircs ;  "  I  never  once  trieil  tn  jiroselyio  dissuFiteis,  m 
<lo  I  believe  any  of  the  other  nilnislers  did.     Sn  far  we 
\vc  from   proinuliiit,'  ur  titkiii^'  !iilv;iiil;i;^e  "f  iiiiy  qiiarreljt-J 
that  liiijipciicd  aiuuiin  theiii-ielve!*  that  in  niiiity  inst.n 
wcubliyed  them  tii  aeconiniodale  niatlers  with  their  fi> 
brellireii  bofiire  we  would  receive  them  totiiir  Cdiiuiuini 
Still  no  ctnivert  \4as  rejielled  by  a  cohl  reL-i'iilion,  and  an*j 
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ened ;  but  that  they  never  were.     "  Perplexed,  but  n 
despair,"  waa  a  text  they  ilhistrnted  and  undcrstoud. 
strength  Iny  in  their  unity  and  in  tlic  dissensions,  i 
rife,  among  their  adversaries.     The  inteniic  and  bitte| 
])osttion   of  the   conservatives  to  the   eiithiisiasts  ' 
hotter  and  hi>tter.    "  They  may  really  thank  tlieir 
wrote  Winslow,  Johnson's  successor  at  Slratftirii, 
small  part  of  the  growth  of  the  church,  at  which  tlie| 
now  so  enraged.     Their  contiinia!   dlsjintes  and  i 
dissensions  have  drawn  sensible  people  and  serious  pd 
to  take  refuge  in  otir  glorious  constitution.     The  \\\\ 
the  church  has  received  by  means  of  these  confu; 
been  by  its  obvious  snperior  worth  and  excellence."  I 
It  was  now  that  the  great  leader  of  Connecticut  chl 
men  returned  to  be  once  more  among  them.     After  I 
to  New  York  he  hail  hist  his  younger  son  while  scB 
orders  in  I'jigland  ;  and  his  sec<nid  wife  was  also  takf 
the  s:une  dire  disease,  sniall|>ox.     )  le  wearied  of  the  c 
duties,  which  were  irksome  to  a  man  of  sixly-sevei« 
of  the  publicity  and  distractions  of  a  city  life.     I  le  resf 
the  presidency  of  King's  dillege,  and  returned  to  SlM 
where,  <)n  the  rttircnierit  of  Mr.  Winsluw  lo  Massai:hi 
lie  was  soon  n'.;ide  once  more  rector  of  the 
ohi  friend  Wetmore.  who  had  stood  by  the  first  di- 
from  Congregalioiialism  in  the  library  of  Yale  Col 
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Archbishop  Seeker  entered  the  lists,  and  gave-so  temperate 
and  clear  a  statement  of  the  objects  and  nicllioiU  of  the 
society  as  to  completely  answer  Mayhew,  wlio  insisted 
that  the  society  intended  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
various  Christian  communities  settled  in  America.  In  this 
rejoinder  of  the  archbishop  there  occurred  a  statement  in- 
tended to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  those  who,  lik'L-  May- 
hew,  professed  to  dread  the  introduction  of  bishops  as 
an  hierarchical  attempt  to  overthrow  reliyioiis  liberty  in 
America.  He  said  such  American  bishops,  were  intended 
to,  "  have  no  converse  in  the  least  with  any  persons  who 
do  not  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  Church  of  ICnjj- 
land,  but  may  ordain  ministers  for  such  as  do;  may  con- 
firm, and  take  such  oversight  of  (he  Episcopal  clergy  as 
the  Dishop  of  London's  commi.ssnries  have  taken  without 
offense.  Hut  it  is  not  in  the  least  dLsircil  that  tlicy 
should  .  .  ,  infringe  or  diminish  any  privileges  or  hliirtius 
enjoyed  by  any  of  tiic  laity,  even  of  our  own  communion. 
This  is  the  only  scheme  tlLit  has  been  planned  fur  bi^hojts 
in  America ;  and  whoever  has  heard  of  any  other  has  been 
misinformed  through  mistake  or  design." 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  church  in  C'ln- 
ncclicut  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  I'arliauieiit 
(ly^S).  Universal  c.Ncitemont  was  aroused  throiighoni  the 
colonies  in  consequence  of  that  act.  A  gcuer.il  Coni^ress 
of  the  colonies  now  met  for  the  first  time  in  \ew  Vurk; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  sent  by  the  As-  ■ 
semhiy  of  Connecticut  to  rci)rcsont  the  colony.  His  fatlur 
sympathized  with  the  patriots;  but  the  c.sprcs^-ioiis  nf 
various  nn'ssionarics  in  their  communications  to  the  Veiier- 
ahle  Society  at  this  time  indicated  a  sympathy  with  the 
miilher-coiintry  which  foretold  what  their  course  would  be 
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undertake  the  task;  and  Dr,  Chandler,  of  Hlizabcihtown, 
N,  J,,  at  liis  request,  jind  that  of  many  of  tlic  cltTj-y  of 
New  York'  and  New  Jersey,  published  an  "  Appeal  to  ihe 
I'liblic,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  how  needless  were  alarms 
at  the  tliout;lit  of  an  American  episcopate.  Some  months 
after  tlic  ajipcarance  of  the  "  Appeal,"  the  press  of  New 
Vorlf,  I'liila(lL'l])hia,  and  Iloston,  inflamed  inoru  wiih  politi- 
L-;il  than  ihcnjnjfical  passion,  launclied  their  thunders  at  il. 
Dr.  Chaiincy  ]»ut  forth  a  pamphlet  of  two  hiiiii!ri.'d  i)a;;es, 
entitk-f!  '■  The  Appeal  to  the  I'liblic  Answerc<l,"  in  wliith 
hu  dudarL'd,  will)  heat  n^nL-rated  by  bmh  pnlilical  a.i.l 
ecclL-siastical  pas:>ii)n,  "  \Vc  are  fully  ])ersiiade(I,  as  if  they 
had  o]tL-idy  said  it,  tliat  tliuy  have  in  view  nothinti  slu.rt  -if 
a  complete  cluirdi  hierarchy.  .  .  .  with  a  l;irj;e  revenue 
fi>r  tliuir  yS'm\k\  support,  and  with  the  assurance  of  no  other 
|)ri\  ik-^'c  ti)  dissenters  but  that  of  a  bare  toleration,"  This 
set  at  liberty  a  series  of  lively  jiajiers.  full  of  siin_L;LM{,'  ].u-r- 
siinalities  and  uncharitable  asp^rsinns  of  motives,  in  wliith 
the  old  Adam  1,'ot  vcrv  much  tlic  better  of  the  yminsr 
Mdanchthnn,  Dr.  Chandler,  however,  i-ublished  a  di-ni- 
(led  rqily.  called  "The  Ajijical  IVfciidcd."  ami  in  1771 
■'  The  A|ipe.il  I'urlher  Defended,"  in  answer  I.,  a  previous 
rcplv  of  his  adversary.  This  clo>ed  the  controversy,  «  hieh. 
like  most  controversies  of  the  kiml.  kindled  a  -real  deal  of 
animosity  and  prub.ibly  cliani^'ed  the  I'pinion  of  no  single 
soul. 

WliL-n,  late  in  \^M\  sliortly  after  the  form.il  addres>es 
of  ihe  clergy  to  the  Hislio])  of  L.mdon.  Dr.  Johnson's  son. 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  left  for  I-:nL,'Iand  as  a  sp.cial  .iiient 
i.f  Connecticut  in  an  important  cause  before  the  I.nrds  in 
Council,  he,  beiui,'  a  churchman,  was  rc^-ariled  wilh  t;re,it 
interest   bv  the  authorities  of  the  colony  as  a  source  of 
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nii^^ht  earnestly  pelilion  the  king  to  the  same  er 
fear  of  offending  the  Independents,  who  cons 
vast  majority  in  the  colony,  and  thus  hamperi 
projects,  effectually  prevented  parliamentary  Ic 
even  seriously  considering  the  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  disappointment  of  1 
the  missionaries  did  not  slacken  their  zeal  in  t 
nance  and  spread  of  the  church.  Candidiites  c< 
cross  the  sea  for  ordination.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  I 
being  relieved  from  part  of  his  parish  duties 
sistant,  Mr.  Kneeland,  kept  up  a  sort  of  sm; 
school,  training  young  men  for  holy  orders. 
there  were  seventeen  resident  missionaries  in  C 

The  last  new  enterprise  before  the  Revoluli< 
which  established  the  church  in  Pbmfret,  in  the  n 
part  of  the  colony,  under  the  patronage  and  g- 
sistance  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Malborn,  who  had  m 
from  Newport,  R.  I.  I  le  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a 
tt)  avoid  contributing  to  the  town  tax  for  a  ne 
house,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  amount,  an- 
building  an  Episcopal  church.  In  the  import 
New  HaVen,  there  was  also  decided  growth,  so 
(ircd  Episcopal  families  were  gathered  there,  bes 
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prominent  until  after  the  war.  But  nowhere  was  the 
church  so  strong  as  in  Fairfield  County,  the  place  of  its 
first  establishment,  where  it  had  had  Johnson's  more  im- 
mediate care.  There  it  included  a  third  of  the  people.  In 
Newtown  the  church  divided  equally  the  ixipulation  with 
the  Standing  Order.  Churchmen  from  Mr.  Hcach's  mis- 
sion and  from  other  fields  had  by  this  time  moved  intc 
the  distant  parts  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  were  from  time  to  time  visited  by  their 
former  pastors.     Thus  was  the  church  constantly  alert. 

And  now,  before  the  war  should  have  dcs|K)ilcd  the 
goodly  heritage  which  he  had  nurtured,  the  noble  Johnson 
was  called  home,  and  the  church  W2is  left  without  his  sage 
counsels  to  direct  it  in  its  most  momentous  crisis.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Feast  of  the  Kpiphany  (1772)  he  suddenly 
expired  in  his  chair,  having  just  expressed  a  wish  to  die 
like  his  friend  liishop  Hcrkeley,  who  had  piissed  away  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  well  that  he  went,  for  he  could 
not  have  prevented  the  calamities  of  the  war,  and  they 
would  have  rent  his  heart  asunder.  lie  was  one  of  the 
noblest  men  of  his  day  and  generation,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, charitable  in  his  judgments,  wise  in  his  counsels,  in 
flefatig«ible  in  his  labors,  sincere  in  his  |)iety,  incorruptible 
in  word  and  deed.  He  w<is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
church  movement  in  Connecticut,  but  he  nt!ver  broke  with 
his  old  friends  of  the  Standing  Order.  He  honored  Yale 
College  and  was  honored  by  it.  He  brought  up  his  son  to 
be  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  colony  while  the 
colony  was  ruled  by  those  who  opposed  all  his  cherished 
ecclesiastical  convictions.  He  s.iw  with  clear  vision  the 
needs  of  the  church,  and  labored  assiduously  to  supply 
them.  Happily  he  was  spared  the  hour  of  her  disaster; 
but  his  infliience  wrought  mightily  in  her  reconstruction 
when  cmce  the  time  of  her  deliverance  came.     No  name 
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deserves  more  reverent  mention  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
cluia^h  in  Ameriea  than  the  name  of  Siunuel  Johnson. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  church  which 
Johnson  had  fostered  numbered  twenty  clergymen  and 
forty  churches.  All  but  two  or  three  of  these  missionaries 
were  natives  of  the  colony.  The  few  Knglish  missionaries, 
with  a  native,  Samuel  Peters,  of  Hebron,  at  their  head,  made 
themselves  especially  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and 
were  cither  removed  from  the  colony  or  went  their  w.iy  of 
themselves.  The  native  clergy  mostly  remainc<l  Jit  their 
various  miss<ms;  but  all  sided  with  the  ICnglish  govern- 
ment. The  war  appeared  to  them  as  much  a  cause  of  the 
church  as  of  the  .state.  In  grccit  measure  they  drew  their 
support  from  the  Venerable  Society ;  an<l  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance taken  at  their  ordination  .seemed  to  bind  them  to 
the  king  no  less  than  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
They  were  not  the  .snlu  adherents  to  the  home  government. 
A  score  of  OMtgregational  nn'nisicrs  in  New  ICngland  st<K)d 
on  the  same  .side.  Here,  .is  in  Massachusetts,  the  number 
of  loyalists  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  When  Howe 
evacuated  l^oston,  the  royal  fleet  took  with  it  eleven  luin- 
dred  loyalists,  including  eighteen  clergymen.  I'Voni  Con- 
necticut there  was  no  such  e.xodus,  and  loyalist  and  patri(»t 
liveil  on  side  by  side.  Hut  the  opposition  to  the  war  was 
far  greater  than  in  Massachusetts;  and  even  there  the 
bill  sanclioning  the  war  was  twice  defeated  before  it  was 
finally  passed.  Indeed,  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  f(»rly 
thousand  Tories  enlisted  on  the  king's  side;  and  in  its  last 
year,  when  New  York  was  evacuated,  ten  thousand  left  the 
city.  When  Inglis.  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  reached 
Nova  Scotia  in  1  78.^,  thirty  thousand  refugees  had  preceded 
him.  The  ICpiscopal  clergy  were  thus  not  eNeeplii)nally 
singular  in  their  (iHaclnnent  to  the  crown.     The  e.xeep- 

tinniit    fitiiliirit    luiia    \\\\\\     u>lii)it    itlLni*    lkiwlii«a    Vi*i<ri<    iIiviiIimL 
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Kpiscupal  clergymen  at  the  North  were  of  one  hear 


bidden  to  go  beyond  tlieir  resj)ective  missions, 
sometimes  not  .illowccl  to  visit  a  parishioner  with 
of  the  selectmen  of  the  t(»\vn.  They  were  in  gn 
from  their  inability  to  draw  their  salaries  from  tl 
able  Society ;  and  as  they  could  not  pray  in  pnbl 
kiiii;  and  royal  family,  as  the  liturgy  prescribed 
i;rcat  danger  to  property,  if  not  to  life,  a  convei 
in  New  Haven  in  July,  1776  (after  the  Declarati 
dcj)cndence),  resolved  to  suspend  i)ublic  worship. 
sccjiience  all  the  churches  in  Connecticut,  e\c 
under  Mr.  lieach,  were  for  a  lime  closed.  I  lere, 
a  church  with  clergy  suspected  and  denounceil, 
niini^lerial  functions  quite  suspended.  Some,  aft 
like  iMr.  Tyler,  of  Norwich,  were  wise  enough  to 
read  the  service,  omitting  the  obnoxious  prayers, 
ing,  as  in  his  own  words,  *'  that  the  cause  of  religi 
not  to  be  annihilated  on  a  civil  account."  In  N 
1778,  his  church  was  rcoi)ened.  In  New  Haven 
bard  look  a  like  course  in  Trinilv  Church,  an 
for  "Congress  and  the  free  and  independent 
America."  Others,  like  IMr.  Graves,  of  NorwicI 
such  usage  or  disusage  .sacrilege,  and  after  beinj 
haiulled  in  church,  **  and  brought  expeditiously  t( 

r\(     fill*     f\r\r\r  '       \i'/»r#»     fif>nn\»     /^Kllir/wi     fi\     fiiw'     fi\     \. 
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the  catechism,  thus,  as  he  says,  *'  enjoying  one  of  the  two 
general  designs  of  public  religious  meetings,  public  instruc- 
tion ;  the  other,  to  wit,  public  worship,  was  inadmissible  in 
our  circumstances."  He,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  both  his  church  and  parsonage  by  the  flames  of  the 
conflagration  kindled  by  the  direction  of  General  Tryon  to 
destroy  Fairflcld,  though  it  had  been  designed  to  save  the 
church  property.  The  church  at  Norwalk  was  destroyed 
in  the  siune  manner  by  the  same  hands.  The  church  suf- 
fered by  both  its  friends  and  its  enemies. 

In  other  places,  where  the  churches  were  not  destroyed, 
they  were  defaced  and  pill.igcd,  as  at  Danbury  by  the 
British,  and  at  Watertown  and  Litchflcld  by  the  patriots. 
Mr.  Hcach  wrote  in  1781  to  the  secretary  of  the  Venerable 
Society :  "  Newtown  and  Redding  are  the  only  parts  ol 
New  Kngland,  I  believe,  that  have  refused  to  comply  with 
the  doings  of  Congress.  My  two  congregations  are  grow- 
ing, at  Kedding  being  connnonly  about  three  hundred,  at 
Newtown  six  hundred.*'  lie  died  before  the  war  ended, 
and  was  si>ared  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen.  What  he 
did  and  sufl'ered  was  for  conscience'  sake;  and  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  character  commands  universal  respect,  even 
from  those  who  deplore  his  mistaken  convictions. 

The  missionaries  hekl  on  tenaciously  to  their  course 
through  the  bufTetings  of  both  .sides  in  the  contest.  Asa 
last  touch  of  misfortune,  the  church  in  New  London  was^ 
burned  in  the  conflagration  kindled  by  ]k*nc(lict  Arnold, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clintr>n  to  m.ike  a  diver- 
sion which  might  delay  or  frustrate  Washington's  expedi- 
tion to  Yorktown  and  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  Thus 
three  of  the  largest  churches  were  destroyed  by  those  whom 
the  clergy  favored  and  upheld,  and  many  churchmen  fell 
in  the  atrocious  and  fratricidal  massacre  at  Grolon. 

When  the  war  dosed  it  found  the  church  ''  cast  down, 


bcuii  btiriRil  by  the  Urilisli.  Tlio  iiiissi..ii;irii.s  IVlcrs, 
Gr.ivos,  .-mil  Sayre  had  lltjil.  Two.  Ikacli  amt  Kiiccl.tnd. 
luul  tlioil.  I-'imrtccii,  liinvcvtT,  were  in  tluir  parislics, 
Lcamitij;  bcin^,'  still  in  Xi;w  Voik,  wliilhcr  lie  bail  j^ime 
aflcr  tli^;  burning  of  liis  cliiiri;h  at  Nurwalk  by  (i<.-iKTal 
Tryon.  Tlii:  suvcnmcc  nf  tbu  tic  to  tlic  ni..tlicr-coiuitr\- 
lia<l  cut  \\\<:  build  wliicli  joined  lliu-  iiiissimiarics  I«  lliu 
W-nurabk'  S'lclciy,  as  tlic  tliartcr  of  tlial  sociuly  ri'.-trii'tfil 
its  coiitribiiii<.ns  to  missions  wiitiin  tlm  rrahii  of  (Ircil 
liritain.  Iknct;  their  salaries  wore  yont:,  llicir  niinilKTs 
dc|>l L-ti.il,  and  llieir  ihiiri-lif«,  lo  shiil-  ixteni,  destroyed  ur 
dila].i.la!e<i  ;  and  lliosc  wlm  remained  were  in  ill  favr  by 
rea^.n  of  ihi.ir  allaclinienl  to  llie  loMn^  side.  Whatever 
lliey  hail  l.M,  however,  tliey  had  not  hM  heart.  With 
indomitable  |,hicl;,  they  [.reparfd  to  carry  on  tlieir  ean>« 
Willi  yet  rn.iiu-  elTeetivu  Weaj.ons  than  ihe)'  had  heretofore 
|>o>sesse<l.  Their  prompt  aiiion  lo-.klni;  I.,  ihr  resusdta- 
tiim  (if  Ihe  chnrdl,  when  oaee  hostilities  liad  ceased,  be- 
htnt,'s  to  the  |ieriod  not  nf  its  C'llmii.d  hi-icry.  bjil  of  its 
rccoiistnitliiin  iimlerthc  aiisjiiees  i.f  n.nioti.d  iiiilepeiuienee. 
\Vc  therefore  ch.-^e  the  history  of  the  lC»i;lish  Chnrch  in 
Coiniei:liciit  at  this  point,  when  it  ceaseil  to  be  I'.n-li-h 
and  be^an  to  be  American;  bnt  not  without  a  tvibnte  to 
that  slnrdy  .steadfastness  in  the  ilay  "f  its  incompleteness 
which  was  the  sure  pn.phecy  of  ils  intrepid  ;»lv.-ince  in  the 
day  uf  ils  coniplcled  organization. 


CHAITER   VI. 
HE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

istory  of  the  Church  of  England  In  New  York 
gins  in  1693,  thirty  years  after  the  English  had 
the  province  from  the  Dutch.  In  1609  Henry 
an  English  mariner,  sailing  under  the  auspices  of 
terdam  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
covcrcd  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  ascended 
ion  River  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany.  In 
first  real  attempts  to  colonize  New  Netherland 
Then  a  company  of  Belgian  Protestants,  called 
i,  was  sent  over,  eight  of  them  remaining  on 
m  Island,  and  part  ascending  the  river  to  the 
>ite  of  Albany,  where  they  built  Fort  Orange, 
luit,  a  director  of  the  company,  came  in  1626  and 
lie  island  of  Manhattcin  of  the  natives  for  twenty- 
ars.  In  1628  Michaclius,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
lluirch,  .irrivcd,  and  organi7X'd  a  church  with  fifty 
c.ints;  and  in  1656  there  were  four  Dutch 
n  in  New  Netherland  sent  out  by  the  Classes  of 
;un.' 
7  Peter  Stuvvesant  became  governor:  an  honest 
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whipped,  imprisoned,  and  banished  Quakers,  after  Massa- 
chusetts fashion.  Persecutions  only  ceased  when,  in  1663, 
the  company  gave  Stuyvcsant  to  understand  that  they 
must  cease. 

The  character  of  his  administration  explains  the  easy 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Knglish,  as  well  as  <icc(>unts 
for  the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  due  mainly  to  connncrcial 
rivalry.  Charles  II.  had  made  a  yrant  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers,  com- 
prehending Long  Island,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  duke  determined,  in  the  interests  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  to  .issert  his  claims  .'uul  give  Kngland  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonics  the  benefit  of  free  trading  with  the  region  held 
by  the  Dutch.  In  the  meantime  it  was  known  that  the 
commerce  of  New  Nelherland  had  not  flourished  under 
the  rule  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  ♦hat  the  people, 
comparing  their  situation  with  New  ICngland,  which  now 
contained  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  to  seven 
thousand  in  New  Nelherland,  were  discontented.  Wlien, 
therefore,  in  1663,  the  Duke  of  York  sent  four  ships,  con- 
taining four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  to  take  pos- 
session, he  found  an  c»isy  prey.  Stuyvesant  prej)ared  to 
resist  with  spirit,  but  yielded  the  place  .it  the  sulicilalion 
of  the  autiiorilies  and  clergy  of  ihc  city,  who,  together  with 
the  officers  of  the  burgher  guard,  saw  that  surrender  was 
inevitable.  Fort  Orange,  up  the  Hudson,  and  the  forts  on 
the  Delaware  were  shortly  taken  ;  and  the  province,  as  well 
as  New  Amsterdam,  was  henceforth  called  New  York.  Al- 
bany was  the  name  given  to  I'ort  Oran^'e,  that  being  the 
second  title  of  the  duke. 

The  internal  dissensions  already  menti(»ned,  together 
with  the  neglect  of  the  Dutch  home  government,  easily  rec- 
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was  no  n.'lit;i<)us  cstnblishmcnt ;  and  freedom  of  re 
was  cunci;du<l  to  idl  jjaifu^isin^  Cliriiilinnity,  thuii^li  s( 
in  each  parish  oti  Siintlay  was  ubllgatury.  Divine  si 
accimiin[i  to  llio  i-jitjlisii  litiirjfy  was  allowed  to  be  lit 
the  Dutch  cinirch  in  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam,  afti 
scnice  of  the  Kefurmcd  Church  was  over,  a  courtcs 
membcTCii  and  rcjiaitl  by  Trinity  Church  more  tl 
hundred  years  afterwar<l,  wlien,  in  1779,  diirinj;  the  1 
hitiunary  War,  it  ^;ave  the  use  ni  St.  George's  Chaj 
tho  Dutch  ciin^TL't^alion,  whose  cluircli  at  tliat  tiim 
taken  for  a  hiispilal  by  the  kinji's  troops.  In  inakinj 
otier  the  vcslry  e.spresseil  themselves  as  "  impressed 
a  [iratefnl  reintnibrance  of  tlie  former  kindne.ss  u 
members  of  that  ancient  church  in  permiltint;  llie  \ 
thL'ir  church  to  the  members  of  tlie  Cluircli  of  Ivn] 
when  lliey  had  no  proper  edifice  of  their  own," 

The  surrender  <if  New  Vurk  to  a  Dutch  siinadr( 
\Wi\,  and  its  reslc.ration  m  the  Mni^lish  in  1(174.  cha 
some  of  the  eccteNia-.tical  arranj^ciuents.  Sir  \\k\\ 
Amlios  was  appointed  j^mernor  with  eiitarj;ed  po* 
and  he  describes  New  Vork  in  if.7S  as  cuiUainiiiu  tw 
four  towns,  .md  a.lds.  -  reli-ions  of  .ill  sorts:  one  CI 
of  ICnjiland,  Quakers  and  AnabaiHisls,  some  Jews 
l're>hyteriaiis  .-uid  In(lc])enclents  most  numerous  and 
staiilial,"    He  wasslreminiis  in  hisadvocacy  of  the  Im 
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of  England.  "You  shall  take  especial  care/'  he  wroic, 
••  that  Gocl  Almighty  be  devoutly  and  didy  served  through- 
out the  government;  the  liook  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it 
is  now  established,  read  each  Sunday  and  holy  day,  and 
the  blessed  sacrament  administered  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England."  When  James  was  dethroned, 
and  William  and  Mary 'were  proclaimed,  in  16SS,  an  in- 
surrection, or  revolution,  occurred,  headed  by  Jacob  Leslie, 
which  was  finally  overcome  in  1691,  when  Leslie  was  exe- 
cuted. This  insurrection  did  not  affect  the  cluirch,  save  to 
accentuate  the  Protestant  element,  of  which  Leslie  was  the 
devoted  adherent. 

Colonel  Henry  Stoughton,  who  was  appointed  governor 
by  William  and  Mary,  was  directed  to  give  religious  liberty 
to  all  but  Roman  Catholics,  who,  on  account  of  political 
considerations,  were  now  discredited.  He  was  also  in- 
structed to  have  the  Prayer-book  read  in  the  colony.  It 
was,  however,  under  Governor  Fletcher,  who  succeeded 
Stoughton,  that  the  English  Church  bei;an  to  grow  and 
was  accorded  precedence.  It  was  the  proposiiion  of 
Miller,  the  ICnglish  chaplain  of  the  fort,  that  a  bishoj)  with 
attendant  clergymen  .should  be  .sent  over  from  l-ii;^land ; 
but,  like  all  such  ai)peals,  this  was  never  acted  on.  UiuUr 
Governor  I'letcher  an  .ittemi)t  was  made  to  secure  a  i|iiasi- 
establishment  of  the  church,  which  succeedeil.  An  act  kA 
the  Assembly  was  passed  in  1^)9^^,  i)rovi(ling  that  in  four 
specified  counties,  New  York,  Westchester,  Oueens,  and 
Richmond,  there  should  be  five  ministers  supporled  by  I  he 
county,  and  tluit  all  freeholders  should  vote  in  the  ekciion 
of  vestrymen  and  wardens.  Governor  I'letcher  insi>U(l 
that  the  .ict  must  relate  to  lCpiscoj)al  ministers  only.  Tiie 
Assembly  repudiated  this  construction  of  the  acl»  and  de- 
clared by  vote  that  the  vestries  mii;ht  call  a  **  dissenting 
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to  England  for  ordination,  which  he  did  the  follol 
spring,   and    was   ordained   by   the   Bii>hop  of   Loif 


^  _  ^ 
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in  seven  years.  Subscriptions  were  also  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  amazing  and  amusing  to  note  that  in  but 
one  case  did  they  amount  to  five  pounds,  and  that  they 
mostly  consisted  of  one  or  two  pounds.  A  special  subscrip- 
tion for  the  building  of  the  steeple  amounted  to  a  little 
over  three  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  of  which  nearly 
six  pounds  was  contributed  by  the  Jews.  It  is  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  subsequent  wealth  of  the  parish,  to  observe 
the  various  means  used  to  collect  funds  for  the  church. 
Some  money,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  redemption  of  Christian 
slaves  taken  by  the  "  Sally  "  from  Algeria  (which  still  re- 
mained in  the  public  coffers,  as  the  slaves  had  died  or  es- 
caped), was  obtained  from  the  council  for  finishing  and 
furnishing  the  church.  His  ICxcclIcncy  also  granted  the 
wardens  a  commission  for  all  **  Weifts,  Wrecks  and  Drift 
Whales,**  for  the  same  purpose.  Four  hundred  i)ounds 
was  also  borrowed,  and  became  a  corporatii^n  debt.  The 
great  endowment  of  Trinity  Church  was  made  in  1705.  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  a  deed  patent,  signed  by 
Lord  Cornbury,  then  governor,  conveying  to  the  corpora- 
tion the  Oiiecn's  Farm,  a  tract  of  land  extending  along  the 
river  from  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  t<»  Chris- 
topher Struct.  It  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  wholly  un- 
productive; but  it  has  .since  been  the  source  from  which 
the  Trinity  corporation  has  chiefly  derived  the  revenues  for 
its  own  extensive  and  constantly  extending  parish  activities, 
and  for  the  munificent  gifts  to  such  corporations  as  Colum- 
bia (then  King*s)  College,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Religion  .nnd  Learning,  and  Trinity  School,  and  to  such 
churches  »is  St.  Mark*.s,  St.  George's,  and  Grace  in  the  city, 
and  to  many  other  i)arishes  within  and  without  the  city 

wliirh    hnvo  honn  fnniulrd   or  rronornnslv  fosterod    hv   the 
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Southern  States  or  in  New  England.  In  the  South  it  was 
more  completely  established ;  but  it  was  there  the  church 
of  a  thoroughly  agricultural  community,  widely  scattered, 
containing  a  vast  slave  population,  where  the  parishes  were 
immense  in  territory,  but  whose  inhabitants  were  sepa- 
rated by  wretched  roads  and  an  absence  of  public  con- 
veyances. A  landed  aristocracy  existed,  the  members 
of  which  were  greatly  isolated ;  and  there  were  no  great 
centers  where  they  could  come  frequently  togctlier  and 
form  a  communal  life.  There  could  be  no  concentration 
of  churcli  efTort,  and  discipline  was  relaxed  by  distance  and 
the  quasi-independence  of  the  rectors.  In  New  England 
the  church  was  not  only  in  the  minority,  but  was  discredited 
and  discountenanced.  There  it  was  in  fact  a  dissenting 
body.  It  had  to  fight  for  existence.  The  institutions  of 
learning  were  in  the  hands  of  its  adversaries.  The  tone 
and  temper  of  society  were  at  variance  with  tho  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  convictions  of  churchmen.  It  lived  by 
sufTerance,  and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dread.  In 
New  York  it  stood  at  the  head  of  a  comnuinity  not  inimical 
beyond  the  limits  of  denominational  rivalry,  when  not 
identified  with  it ;  a  community  where  the  amenities  of 
social  life  flourislied,  and  where  it  received  the  prestige  of 
royal  favor  and  princely  munificence. 

The  Dutch  church  in  Garden  Street,  and  the  Huguenot 
church  in  Pine  Street,  together  with  Trinity  Church, 
furnished  services  in  the  three  languages,  luiglish.  Trench, 
and  Dutch.  There  was  a  population  of  industrious  and 
prosperous  tradesmen  of  these  various  niUionalilies.  Tliere 
was  .nlso  an  aristocracy  of  vast  landed  proprietors,  the 
patroons,  whose  immense  estates  lay  in  the  neighborhooil 
of  the  Hudson,  but  who  built  fine  houses  in  the  city,  in 
which  they  lived  in  winter.    Here  they  resided  in  princely 
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black.  Their  entertainments  were  frequent  and  8plendi< 
If  not  of  the  church,  they  were  not  hostile  to  it;  and  b 
reason  of  the  blind  insistence  of  the  Dutch  in  holding  the 
8er\'ices  in  a  foreign  language,  the  sons  and  daughters  i 
the  patroons  and  the  higher  classes  generally  found  it  moi 
agreeable  to  attend  the  English  service,  and  drifted  slow! 
and  surely  into  that  communion.  Kindly  feelings  for  tli 
most  part  existed  between  the  two  churches,  but  the  En^ 
lish  Church  was  the  absorbent.  It  had  the  advantag< 
without  the  drawbacks  of  the  South.  It  shared  the  cntei 
prise  and  earnestness  uf  New  England,  unburdened  b 
opposition  and  distrust. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  Trinity  Church  thei 
began  a  rapid  development  of  church  life.  The  first  builc 
ing  was  a  small  square  edifice,  which  was  enlarged  in  1 78; 
when  it  attained  the  size  of  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  fe< 
in  length  and  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  steep 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height.  The  interior 
described  as  being  more  richly  ornamented  than  any  oth^ 
place  of  public  worship.  There  was  an  altar-piece  in  tl 
chancel.  Gilt  busts  of  winged  angels  crowned  the  tops  < 
the  pillars  which  upheld  the  gallery,  and  two  glass  chandt 
Hers  hung  from  the  ceiling.  The  side  walls  were  decorate 
with  the  arms  of  some  of  the  principal  benef«ictors  of  tl 
church.  A  gallery  on  the  south  side  w.is  erected  for  th 
use  of  the  governor  and  council.  A  fine  organ  stood  in  tl' 
gallery  cit  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Vesey  proved  a  valucible  and  cluirchly  rector.  II 
possessed  the  instincts  of  a  churchman,  and  called  fort 
the  commendations  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  governor,  an 
Colonel  Heathcote,  both  noted  for  their  ardent  churcl 
manship.  He  was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  all  tli 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  amountmg  to  a  hundred  and  sixt 
pounds ;  one  hundred  in  perpetuity  to  the  parish,  and  sixt; 
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y-six  pound!)  was  added  by  the  V 
ie-rciit.  l-'co-s  also,  for  buri:ils« 
[]]isli(;d    by    ihc  vustry    as   lii»l 


added  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  while  Mr.  Vcsey  should 
remain  incumbent.    Twenty-six  poundii  was  added  by  the 
yovernor's  cuuncil  for  housC' 
mid    inarriaj^'eM    were   cstabli 

pcrquisilc. 

Alidiit  this  time  the  parish  was  the  rediiieni  <>[  iti.iny^ 
valuable  gifts  from  various  dibtin^juisheit  jicrai'iis.  The 
]{isli'i|>  of  l.Diulun  presented  a  bctl  and  sixty  pounds,  ami 
also  "a  parcL-ll  of  books  of  Divinity."  The  lii>li(i|j  of' 
Itristol  j;a\-c  p.iviiijj-stones;  Lord  Cornbury.  a  bljick-clntli 
pall,  also  two  I'raycr-book.s  and  the  bei;innini;s  of  a  library, 
Tim  b(,'ncf;ictii>its  and  pritronaj,'o  of  such  disiin^juislied  per-  ■ 
soils  amid  lint  fail  to  influence  the  temporal  ciinditiou  of 
itie  pari'.h.  This  did  not,  however,  release  the  reelur  from 
the  niiiiiy  tiiuN  and  vexations  inciilent  to  liis  sitnati.m,  ami 
wliicli  bore  luavily  on  a  man  of  Mr.  Vesey's  temperament. 
The  t;rowth  of  tlie  chureli  under  his  faithful  and  palns- 
takiiiji  ovcrsLijht  was  steady,  both  from  the  incomini;  of 
ICnj^lish  residents  ami  the  accession  to  it  of  munbers  of  the 
Dutch  aiul  IIu},'uenot  families.  The  civic  and  social  jeal- 
ousies of  such  propaijantlism  at  one  time  seemed  (o  amy 
society  in  two  (acl:<.iis:  clmrchnicn  hcailed  by  the  De 
I-anccys.and  ]'re>.bylerians  led  by  the  Livin-stntis.  In  a 
formative  and  rapidly  j;rowin^,f  ,si>ciety  such  as  New  York 
then  e-chibiled.  reli-ioiis  differences  entered  tarj^ely  into 
p<)litical  and  social  (juestioiis.  Such  local  and  lemjiorary 
(lisaj;reemems,  however,  tl^ew  less  and  less  evident  as  the 
various  [jariics  t;rcw  more  and  more  self-reliant;  so  that 
when,  in  1780,  tiie  Dutch  church  returned  tlianks  to  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  for  the  use  of  St.  Geor^u's  Cha]iel  durini,' 
theoccu])ation  of  their  own  lunisc  of  worship  as  a  hos])ital, 
they  spoke   of  tlieir  con^'rcy;ation   as  those  "  who   liave 
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gation  from  persons  of  all  penua^ons.  He  was  a  beacon^ 
light,  also,  to  the  neighboring  churchmen  of  Connecticut, 
just  over  the  border  of  the  Province,  and,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Caleb  Hcathcote,  perfonncd  the  first  Episcopal 
service  in  Stratford,  where  he  also  baptized  a  number  of 
persons  and  founded  a  mission.  At  New  Rochellc,  in  1 709, 
the  Venerable  Society,  at  the  soliciution  of  the  French 
I'rotcstant  church  there,  adopted  their  minister.  Rev.  D. 
Durdct,  instructing  him  in  the  litni^y;  and  the  people 
generally  confomivd,  and  provided  a  new  church,  a  house, 
and  a  glebe.  At  Albany,  which  was  thus  early  an  im- 
portant center  as  n  cliief  trading-station  with  the  Indians,  ' 
and  as  the  garriiton  pust  where  two  or  three  htitulred 
soldiers  were  stationed  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  tlie 
I'rencli  and  Indians,  the  Venerable  Society,  in  1709,  a])- 
pointed  the  ICnglish  ctiaplain  at  the  fort,  Kcv.  T.  Barclay, 
to  be  its  missionary.  There  were  nearly  four  thouwiiul 
inhabitants  then  in  the  place,  mainly  Uutcli,  The  Dutch 
minister  at  this  time  had  returned  to  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Itiirclay  had  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  churcli  for  seven 
years,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Dutch  conformed.  lie 
was  very  diligent,  also,  in  instructing  the  negro  slaves.  A 
new  church  was  built  for  him,  and  linished  in  i;iC.  This 
was  the  first  building  of  St.  I'eter's  Church,  Albany,  where 
Mr.  Harclay  remained  as  rector  until  1728.  When  aj)- 
[fotnted  missiimary,  he  was  directed  by  the  society  to  in- 
struct the  neighboring  Indians.  This  he  did  with  assiduity, 
and  in  October,  1712,  opened  a  chapel  which  had  been 
built  among  the  Mohawks,  who  had  received  him  favor- 
.ibly.  lie  officiated  once  a  month  at  Sclieiiectady,  and 
often  for  the  Indians  lying  twenty-four  miles  west  of  it. 
Such  progress  was  made  by  his  unwearied  labors  among 
them  that  in  1712  the  S,  P.  fi.  -sent  Kcv.  William  Andrews 
il  niiMsiuiiary  to  the  Indian.s.amniig  wlmui  he  made 
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amon^  whom  he  had  labored  like  an  apostle.  He  never 
afterward  relaxed  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  In  his  I.-ust 
years,  about  1 762,  he  was  en^^a^ed  in  superintending  a  new 
edition  of  the  Indian  Prayer-book.  This  Indian  mission 
was  continued  by  a  succession  of  able  missionaries,  and  «is 
a  consequence  the  Mohawks  were  the  only  Indian  nation 
who  continued  steadfast  to  the  English  in  all  their  wars. 

Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy,  either  in  the  history  of 
the  Venerable  Society  or  in  the  annals  of  Trinity  Church, 
than  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  Indian  natives  and 
the  negro  slaves  <»f  New  York.  During  its  connection 
with  the  province  the  Venerable  Society  employed  sixteen 
clergymen  and  thirteen  lay  readers  for  these  helpless  and 
ign»)rant  classes.  Trinity  Church,  from  the  very  start, 
maintained,  and  persuaded  the  Venerable  Society  to 
maintain,  catechists  and  schoolmasters  for  the  Indians  and 
negroes  of  the  city.  Of  the  slaves  there  were  then  about 
fifteen  hundred,  and  great  pains  was  taken  to  get  h»)ld  of 
them  by  Mr.  ICIias  Neau.  Ilewiisa  lluguent»t  who  had  been 
imprisoned  abroad  for  his  religion,  and  who,  coming  to  New 
York  as  a  trader,  c<»nfunneil  to  the  ICngh'sli  Church  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  liturgy,  part  of  which  he 
had  learned  by  heart  in  his  dungeon.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  he  labored  with  great  assiduity  among  the  negroes, 
bringing  them  to  church  on  Sundays  to  be  catechised  by 
the  rector,  and  instructing  them  on  week-day  evenings,  the 
only  time  when  they  could  be  reached  by  his  labors.  All 
this  was  done  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  scorn,  which 
.seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  negro  race  from  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  the  country.  He  was  a  catechist 
of  the  Venerable  Society,  whose  attention  he  had  called  to 
this  field  of  labor,  and  a  fine  type,  in  that  early  day.  of  the 
devout  layman.  After  his  death  the  Venerable  Society 
aooointnd  ntlif»r«   to   rn rrv  on    hU  work,  nnd    the    mission 
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English  IVciycr-book,  asserting  that  the  English  Acts  of 
Uniformity  were  in  force  in  tlie  province.  The  minister 
was  ac(iuitte(t,  and  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was 
s'lnctioned,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  regaineil  his 
parsonage. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  much  admirable  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  laity»  and  occasional  unjust 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  officials,  the  church  grew.  The 
tares  and  the  wheat  mingled  in  the  administration  of  the 
province,  but  as  a  rule  dignity  and  justice  prevailed.  With 
such  typical  and  illustrious  laymen  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
De  Ltinceyand  Sir  William  Johnson  (famous  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  Mohawks),  with  faithful  and  devoted  mis- 
sionaries and  not  less  faithful  and  devoted  lay  catechists 
and  school-teachers  of  the  poor  and  despised  negroes,  and 
witli  such  able  and  honorable  men  as  the  successive  rectors 
of  Trinity  parish,  the  church  deserved  the  success  which  it 
achieved. 

Trinity  Church  had  been  enlarged  during  the  rectorship 
of  Mr.  Vesey,  in  1737.  During  the  rectorship  of  Dr. 
Barclay  (who  had  now  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Oxford  University)  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
parish  mailc  it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  of  etise  to  ac- 
commodate the  augmenting  congregation.  St.  Ge\>rge's 
Chapel,  subsidiary  to  the  parish  church,  was  built  in  Heek- 
man  Street,  in  the  region  known  as  the  **  Swamp.**  the  pres- 
cut  center  of  the  leather-trade,  and  was  opened  for  service 
July  I,  1752.  It  was  a  large  church,  with  a  lofty  .^pire, 
and  the  opening  .service  was  a  sort  of  civic  festival.  There 
was  a  procession  from  the  City  llall  to  the  chapel,  in  which 
the  rector,  assistant  rector,  churchwardens,  and  vestry 
were  accompanied  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  the  city,  together  with   the  clergy 
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schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  and  many  prominent  citizens, 
The  Charity  School  thus  represented  had  been  founded  in 
1 709,  and  was  jointly  supported  by  the  Venerable  Society 
and  Trinity  corporation.  It  was  the  forerunner,  or  the 
beginning  rather,  of  the  present  Trinity  School,  afterwar(! 
amply  endowed  by  the  parish  and  by  the  legacies  ol 
various  benevolent  individuals,  among  whom,  for  thcii 
early  and  large  benefactions,  may  be  especially  mentioned 
Mr.  Alexander  Troup  and  Hon.  John  Chambers  and  wife. 
A  donation  w«is  also  made  to  it  by  the  State.  It  was 
founded  to  give  gnituitous  education  to  poor  children,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  religion  ciccording  to  the  doctrines  ol 
the  church.  In  1S26  it  w«is  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  the  •*  New  York  Protestant  I*3piscopal  Public  School," 
and  classical  instruction  was  added  to  its  curriculum.  In 
1845  it  received  its  present  name  of  Trinity  School. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  opening  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  the  vestry  took  measures  looking  to  the  founding 
and  building  of  a  college  for  higher  education.  Two  yean 
later,  in  1 754,  they  voted  to  give  from  the  King's  Farir 
the  lanil  on  which  Columbia  C(»llege  stood  for  so  many 
years,  viz.,  "  from  Church  Street  all  the  lands  betweer 
Barclay  Street  and  Murray  Street  to  the  water  side;  upor 
this  condition  that  the  President  of  the  said  Colledge  for- 
ever, for  the  time  being,  be  a  member  of  and  in  Com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and  tluit  the  morning 
and  evening  service  in  said  Colledge  be  the  Liturgy  of  tlu 
said  Church,  or  such  a  collection  of  prayers  out  of  said 
Liturgy  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  President,  01 
Trustees  or  Governours  of  the  said  Colledge."  In  regard 
to  this  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  gift  of  land,  the  vestry, 
in  a  letter  asking  for  aid,  wrote  to  the  Venerable  Society 
as  follows:  "We  never  insisted  on  any  condition,  till  wc 
found  some  persons  labouring  to  exclude  all  systems  of  re- 
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Ii{fion  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Co1lc(;c.  When  \vc 
discovered  this  design  we  thought  ourscK-cs  )iKlisj)ensab1y 
obligcd  to  hiterpose,  and  have  li:id  the  cuuntcnancu  of 
many  good  men  of  alt  denomitiatioiis,  and  in  jinrticiilar  the 
ministers  of  the  Foreign  I'rotestaiit  Churches  in  tliis  city, 
who  are  appointed  Governors  of  the  College,  and  wIh), 
without  the  least  hesit.ition,  qiiiilified  agreeable  to  the 
Church  and-  continue  hearty  friends  of  it."  The  siKiety 
-  responded  with  a  donation  of  five  hun  Ired  pounds.  The 
Assembly  voted  funds  for  the  building  of  the  college. 
Provision  was  made  by  a  succession  of  lotteries  for  its 
sup]>ort;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  veteran  missionary  of  Con- 
necticut, was  elected  first  president,  and  began  the  col- 
legiate  course  of  iastructioii  ainne,  July  7,  i?54,  with  a 
class  of  twelve  students.  The  vestry  immediately  elccled 
President  Johnson  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poui.ds,  and  with 
nominal  duties,  to  aid  him  in  his  support.  Allhough  the 
col!cj;e  soon  after  became  the  recipient  of  gifts  and  Ic^.icies, 
its  revenues  are  in  large  part  derived  from  the  iirnptrly 
conveyed  to  it  in  that  early  day  by  Trinity  parish. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  1756-57,  shortly  aftiT  the 
openinjj  of  King's  College  under  the  presidvnty  nf  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  Rev.  Samuel  Scahury,  Jr.,  afterward  the  first 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  the  first  in  Anierica.  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  Jamaica,  I-  I.  It  was  a  |>osiiion 
of  dilTicnlty,  on  accotuit  of  the  nature  of  the  a|>poiiitinent. 
This  was  the  parish  where  Lonl  Cornbnry  hail  .sei/L-fl 
the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  iliviiie  whom  he  h.id 
prosecuted  for  non- conformity,  but  win)  had  been  ac- 
quitted. The  county  veslry,  \\\  wliiih  dis-i:nlers  were 
in  the  majority,  from  a  lung-elu  ri^-lu'il  f.  rlinj,'  >if  rrtalia- 
lion,  on  the  iluccase  of  the  inciunbi'iil,  tln»i'  a  di-senler 
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of  1693  gave  them  a  right  to  do.  The  gover 
Charles  Hurdy,  refused  to  induct  hiiiii  and  after  six 
appointed  young  Seabury  to  the  cure.  The  fath< 
Samuel  Seabury,  was  living  not  far  off,  in  Hempst< 
there  his  son  had  spent  his  boyhood  from  the  tin 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Knowing  the  grou 
having  his  experienced  father  near  by  for  consulta 
was  deemed  the  most  suitable  person  for  the  po 
had  had  only  a  brief  experience  of  little  over  two 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  his  first  parish,  but  he  prove 
defatigable  and  at  last  a  successful  rector.  He  ha< 
counter  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  vestry  ai 
numerous  adherents,  turbulent  with  the  excitei 
disappointment  and  repulse,  but  also  the  grca 
prevalent  in  morals  and  manners,  and  the  prescnc 
ligious  indiffercutism  and  even  open  infidelity,  w 
traced  to  the  Quakers,  who  were  very  numerous 
place.  His  encounters  with  them  and  their  unli 
and  non-sacramental  system,  as  well  as  aftenvard  \ 
wihler  enthusiasm  of  Whitefield  and  his  follower! 
sificd  his  churchmanship  and  narrowed  his  syii 
toward  anything  outside  the  church.  This  parisli 
mark  upon  him  as  truly  as  he  left  his  impress  on 
served  it  with  great  faithfulness,  and  it  helped  to  m 
what  he  was. 

The  noble  Dr.  Barclay,  the  second  rector  of 
Church,  died  in  1764.  In  the  last  year  of  his  li 
were  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  marriages  coleb 
the  parish,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  adi 
children  were  b.iptized.  In  view  of  such  evid 
strength  and  growth,  the  necessity  of  a  new  chapt 
the  parish  was  felt,  and  the  present  St.  Paul's  Ch»' 
begun  in  the  spring  before  Dr.  Barclay's  death,  w! 
curred  in  Augu.st.     Dr.  Auchmuthy,  an  assistant 
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of  the  parish,  was  elected  successor  of  Dr.  Darclay  as 
rector;  and  under  his  auspices  St.  I'aul's  Chapel  was  built, 
and  opened  for  service  the  30th  of  October.  1766.  It 
stands  to>day  externally  almost  the  same  as  it  was  on  its 
completion,  the  only  relic  of  old  colonial  New  York  ikiw 
in  use.  When  opened  for  service,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  repre- 
senting the  home  government,  was  present.  The  building 
has  since  been  associated  with  our  most  distingoi.shcd 
patriots:  with  Washington,  who,  after  the  ser^■ice  of  his 
inauguration  as  first  I'residcnt  of  the  Republic  at  the  City 
Hall  in  Wall  Street,  attended  by  the  whole  company, 
walked  to  St.  Taul's  Chapel,  and  was  there  recei\cd  by 
Bishop  Provoost,  who,  with  suitable  religious  services,  in* 
vokcd  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  first  ruler  of  the  nation ; 
with  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  before  Quebec 
December,  1 775,  and  whose  body  was  buried  here  in  1 S  i  H, 
forty-three  years  after  hfs  death,  Itishop  IIobr.rt  rca<Iing  the 
service;  with  General  I.afayette,  who  here  attended,  in 
1K24,  a  sacred  concert  given  in  hishonor^  It  is  much  lobe 
regretted  that  the  reverent  care  with  wliich  its  ral)ric  and 
traditions  are  now  guarded  by  the  present  rector  had  not 
been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  who  allowed  the  interior 
to  be  greatly  altered.  It  is,  however,  still  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  early  colonial  style  of  architecture. 

Dr.  Auchmiithy  had  won  his  preferment  to  the  rector- 
ship by  most  faithful  5er\-ice  as  an  assistant.  1  le  had  been 
especially  assi<luons  in  his  care  and  instruction  of  tlie  ne- 
groes, and  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the  coii^tc- 
gatton,  wliite  and  black.  I  le  continued  to  serve  tlio  parish 
faithfully  until  the  time  of  the  Rcvohition.  From  17(^15  he 
had  as  an  assistant  Rev,  Cliartcs  lut,d"s.  \vln>  afterward 
succeetled  him  as  rector  and  became  first  llisliop  of  Xova 
Scotia.      If.  I  7GO  Rev.  Samuel  I'rovoost  was  also  ni.ide  as- 
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which  cannot  be  confined  to  the  slAiighter  of  the  battle- 
field, but  which  involves  personal  o])|)robriiini,  ])r!vatc 
spoliation,  individual  indignity  and  loss.  The  future  Dishop 
Seabury,  who  by  this  tinie  had  jjone  to  Westchester,  was 
suspected  of  unpatriotic  acts,  not  without  reason,  and  was 
sei/.ed  and  carried  to  New  Haven  and  imprisoned.  It  is 
not  stranj^e  that  he  should  denounce  such  treatment  as  an 
outrage,  but  it  is  strange  that  such  outrages  should  have 
been  thought  strange.  The  passions  engendered  of  civil 
conflict  are  not  careful  of  civic  etiquette  or  of  just  dealing, 
either.  The  complaints  of  Inglis  and  other  strenuous 
loyalist  clergymen  arc  natural,  but  not  more  natural  than 
the  conduct  of  which  they  complained.  All  honest  men 
must  honor  the  strict  .idhercncc  to  conscience  and  convic- 
tion of  the  clergy  who  advocated  the  royal  cause.  They 
thought  the  cause  of  independence  was  the  cause  of  un- 
righteous rebellion.  They  firmly  believed  it  could  not 
succeed  aiul  did  not  deserve  to.  They  acted  accordingly 
and  sulTered  accordingly.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  patriots  of  convicti(»ns  as  un<h»nl)te(l,  wh<»  look 
their  lives  in  their  hands  to  secure  the  liberties  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  should  coolly  brook  the  machinalions 
<»f  men  against  the  cause  wherein  their  homes  and  iheir 
f<>rlunes  were  im])eri!ed.  These  were  constrained  to  walch 
and  guard  against  those  eneniies  whose  character  carried 
weight,  and  whose  means  of  influence  were  not  inconsider- 
able. We  always  honor  the  sufl'erings  of  good  men  in  a 
nnstaken  cause.  It  Is  impossible  not  to  lu)nor  the  stead- 
fastness and  unflinching  pluck  with  which  the  colonial 
clergy  of  the  Northern  colonics  stood  for  what  they  deemed 
the  rights  of  their  king  and  the  obligation  of  their  oath, 
l^ut  could  they  have  seen  more  widely  and  thougiu  more 
iustly ;  could  their  sympathies  have  been  with  the  people 
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and  sick  as  was  permitted  him.  When,  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  General  Howe  returned  to  the  city  with  his 
army,  one  of  the  churches  was  again  opened.  In  the  great 
confl«ngration  which  followed  almost  immediately,  and 
which  consumed  nearly  a  third  of  the  city,  Trinity  Church 
was  destroyed,  as  well  as  two  hundred  houses  from  which 
the  parish  revenues  were  derived.  The  rector's  residence, 
the  two  Charity  School  houses,  the  valuable  library,  and  the 
parish  register  were  all  consumed.  The  loss  amounted  to 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Auchnnithy  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  divine  .service  was  soon  begun 
in  the  two  chapels  remaining  to  the  parish,  and  Wtis  there- 
after reguhirly  maintained,  as  the  royal  army  remained  in 
occupation  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  rector,  already 
enfeebled,  died  shortly  after  the  disastcrous  fire,  in  the 
spring  of  1 777.  He  was  a  good  man,  who  fell  on  evil 
times.  Dr.  Inglis  at  once  succeeded  Dr.  Auchnnithy  in 
the  rectorship.  He  was  inducted  into  pfTicc  by  Tryon.  the 
royal  governor,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  parish  church,  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  crumbling  walls.  He  had  earlier  made 
him.self  especially  obnoxious  to  the  *'  Sons  of  Liberty  "  by 
his  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  **  Common 
Sense."  He  .still  continued  a  mark  oPpatriotic  scorn;  fur. 
on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  r(»yal  forces,  ho  IkuI 
drawn  up  the  petition  to  the  king,  praying  his  Majesty  to 
pardon  their  temporary  submission  to  the  rebel  forces,  and 
to  receive  the  city  and  community  ag.iin  under  his  gracious 
protection.  We  may  remember  as  an  excuse  that  Mr. 
Inglis  was  an  Irishman  by  birth;  but  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  did  not  increase  his  popularity  tit  that  time.  \\y 
an  irony  of  fate  his  property  at  Kingston  on  the  Hudson 
was  destroyed  by  British  troops  in  1777.     In  1779  he  was 
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government  he  resigned  his  office  as  rector,  November  i , 
1783,  and  retired  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  thirty  thousand 
refugee  royalists  had  already  preceded  him,  and  where, 
after  four  years,  he  became  the  first  colonial  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  consecrated  Hishop  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  Lambeth  Chapel  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  August  12,  1787,  just  six  months  after  his 
successor  in  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Dr.  Provoost, 
had  been  consecrated  first  Hishop  of  New  York,  in  the  same 
place,  by  the  same  hands. 

Although  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Provoost  did  not  occur 
until  after  the  Revolution,  we  may  well  recall  the  circum- 
stance here,  «is  his  was  the  last  election  to  that  office  before 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
thus  terminate  the  history  of  the  colonial  church  in  New 
York. 

Immediately  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Inglis,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  the 
Rev.  Hcnjamin  Moore,  assistant  minister,  was  chosen  to 
be  rector.  He  Wcis  not  inducted  into  office  until  after 
another  election,  seventeen  years  later,  in  consc(|uence 
of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  corporation  during  the 
change  in  the  government.  To  bring  the  charter  of  the 
parish  into  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  the  political  changes  which  held  occurred,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  was  passed,  April  1 7,  1 784 ;  and  the  vestry  .ip- 
pointcd  by  that  act  disregarded  the  election  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  Rev.  Sfimiiel  Provoost.  This  vestry 
was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  composed  of  Whig  Episcopa- 
lians; and  its  members,  having  been  obliged  to  remove 
from  their  homes  during  the  war,  disputed  the  validity  of 
any  election  of  vestrymen  while  the  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  British.  Their  position  was  affirmed  by  the  council 
of  the  legislature  appointed  for  the  temporary  government 
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of  tlic  KiiiillRTii  jiart  of  tlio  State,  and  Mr.  Moort'x  cluclioit 
was  in  c<jnsc<iLii;ricc  tlisrcunriltd. 

The  Rev.  Siiinud  I'rovoost  was  in  great  favor  with  tlie 
new  vestry  by  reason  of  Ins  patriotic  sentiments,  which 
had  indncL-d  liini  to  resign  his  post  as  assistant  minister  in 
1 770,  and  retire  from  the  city.  He  was  as  ardent  a  jjatriiH 
iis  Dr.  Inglis  was  a  loyalist ;  and  soon  after  his  becimiing 
reeliir  of  Trinity  he  was  made  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  tlie  Slate  of  New  York,  and  elected  chaplain  of  tim 
Conliiieiita!  Congress  when  that  body,  in  1785,  removed-! 
from  TrciitDii  to  N'ew  York. 

This  is,  however,  anticipating  the  history  of  the  church 
siibsL-qiieiit  to  the  Uevnlution.  When  that  epucli-m;ikiiig 
war  began.  t!ic  cluirdi  folk  in  tlie  province  of  New  York 
were  estimated  at  about  (jne  fifteenth  of  the  impulation. 
In  addiiiiiii  to  the  strong  mother-parish  of  Trinity  Chiirtli, 
wilh  its  stately  building  and  its  two  large  chapels,  St. 
George's  and  St.  Paul's,  there  were  also  in  the  i>rovince 
the  nourishing  church  of  St.  I'eters  in  Albany,  and  the 
small  churches  \\\  Kye  and  Westchester  on  ihe  niainl.nid, 
at  llempslead  and  Jamaica  on  l-ong  Island,  an<l  at  Rich- 
mond on  Staten  Island.  These  constituted  the  formative 
mot  of  the  aftergrowth  whicli  we  are  to  trace  when 
once  the  Protestant  K].isco])al  Chi.rch-is  formci!  out  of  llie 
various  -roups  of  c.Ionial  cimrchcs  ;  an  eedesiastical  bndy. 
national  in  aim  and  extent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  church  in  New  Jersey  until  it 
became  a  single  province  by  the  union  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  under  Queen  Anne,  in  1702.  The  territory  had 
been  given,  nearly  forty  years  before,  to  Lord  John  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret  by  the  Duke  of  York.  When, 
however,  in  1666,  Carteret  reached  New  York,  he  found 
that  settlers  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  at  what 
is  now  ICIizabcth,  having  been  confirmed  in  their  i^osscs* 
sions  by  Nicolls,  the  deputy  governor  of  New  York,  in 
ignorance  of  the  Duke  of  York's  gift  to  the  two  courtiers. 
New  settlers  came  in,  drawn  by  the  "  concessions,"  present 
and  prospective,  issued  by  the  proprietors.  They  came 
especially  from  the  New  Haven  colony,  and  in  1666 
Newark  was  planted  by  them.  In  1676  the  line  between 
East  and  West  Jersey  was  drawn,  being  virtually  the  Dela- 
ware River;  and  by  sale  and  other  acts  of  transference,  first 
West  and  then  East  Jersey  became  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  by  1682.  This  occcisioncd  a  large  immigration  of 
Quakers  into  the  territory  of  West  Jersey;  and  a  large 
influx  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  came  into  ICast  Jersey, 
making  the  Presbyterians  strong  there. 

After  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  the  connection  of 

New  Jersey  with  New  York,  which  James  II.  had  effected, 

was  broken  off.    A  very  disorganized  state  of  affairs  existed 

for  ten  years,  until  both  provinces  were  consolidated  by 

Queen  Anne  into  one,  under  Lord  Cornbury,  as  governor, 
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in  1 702.  It  \v«is  in  this  year  that  the  two  agents  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Keith  and 
Talbot,  visited  New  Jersey,  where,  as  yet,  no  Kpiscop<'d 
church  existed. 

Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  in  1 700,  had  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  authorities  at  home  "  concerning  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  Jerseys,"  He  stated  that  there  were  in  EHzabcth- 
town  and  Newark  some  few  churchmen,  and  <ibout  twelve 
communicants  all  told  in  the  provinces.  An  old  ruin- 
ous court-house  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  church  at  Perth 
Amboy,  the  capital  city,  where  the  Rev.  Kdward  Pultock 
had  officiated,  as  well  as  at  other  outlying  places.  lie 
suggested  measures  for  advancing  the  church;  and  the 
visit  of  Keith  was  in  accordance  with  his  wish.  Keith 
preached  first  at  Amboy  in  October,  1702,  and  then  in 
msmy  otlier  of  the  ten  towns  of  ICjust  Jersey,  and  esjjecially 
in  tlie  town  hall  at  Burlington  in  West  jersey.  He 
crccited  a  great  impression.  The  Quakers,  wliom  he  had 
left  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of  ICngland,  were  much 
incensed;  but  a  number,  who  like  him  liad  become  dis- 
affected, gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  and  became  .ndherents 
of  the  church. 

There  is  trice  of  ministrations  by  Rev.  Alexander  Inness 
prior  to  Keith's  coming,  and  occasional  .services  had  from 
time  to  time  been  held  at  Burlington  by  visiting  clergy 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But  now  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm  was  such  that,  aided  by  the  encouragement 
and  earnest  sermons  of  Rev.  ICvan  Kvans,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  By  the  exhortations  of  Rev.  John 
Talbot,  who  accompanied  Keith,  a  beginning  was  made  for 
a  church  building.  Gifts  came  from  Mr  Mylcs,  rector  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  from  churchmen  in  Philadelphia, 
and  from  Mr.  Robert  Wheeler,  a  merchant  of  lUirlington, 
and  others;  and  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
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left  America,  they  journeyed  to^^ether  through  ten  of  the 
colonial  provinces.  Ke  would  not  leave  the  society's  ser- 
vice when  Keith  returned  to  Kngland,  though  he  had 
offers  of  easier  work  and  a  larger  stipend.  When,  after 
his  acceptance  of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mary*s,  Burlington, 
in  1705,  his  parish  of  Fcthcrnc  was  sec|ucstcred  on  account 
of  his  non-residencci  he  became  completely  identified  with 
the  colonial  clergy.  His  labors  were  incessant,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  field,  lie  had  a  restless  tcmi)erament, 
which  kept  him  awake  to  every  call  made  upon  his  services, 
lie  traveled  all  over  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  building 
churches,  and  earnu.Htly  seeking  ft»r  clergy  to  work  them. 
His  xeal  often  outran  his  discretion,  for  no  sulTicient  sup- 
plies came ;  and  several  of  the  churches  built  in  hope  were 
deserted  in  despair. 

The  whole  aspect  of  afTairs  early  convinced  Talbot  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  for  a  resident  bishop,  if  the  church 
wiuj  to  extend  itself  or  develop  its  real  power.  Within  a 
year  of  his  settlement  at  Hurlington  he  journeyed  to  ICng- 
land  as  bearer  of  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  praying  for  a 
sufTmgan  bishop.  The  mission  was,  as  all  such  missions 
were,  fruitless;  but  this  did  not  diminish  Talbot's  interest 
in  a  matter  he  felt  to  be  so  vital,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
Wfis  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  urging  it.  On  his 
return  in  1708.  he  preached  in  many  places  out  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  in  it,  ami  declares,  **  I  am  forced  to 
turn  itinerant  again,  ft^r  the  care  kA  all  the  churches  from 
Kast  to  West  Jersey  is  upon  me;  what  is  worst,  I  can't 
confirm  any,  even  had  I  a  deacon  to  help  me."  His 
earnest  appeals  for  the  establishment  of  the  episcopate  in 
America  begot  the  siispicioir  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the 
government.  It  involved  him  in  several  serious  and 
acrimonious    disputes    with    Governor    Hunter,    of    New 
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never  exercised  the  prerogative  of  a  bishop,  and  carefully 
concealed  the  fact,  if  fact  it  was.  It  has  been  accepted  as 
a  fact  by  most  writers  on  this  period  of  the  church's  his- 
tory. His])op  Wilberforce,  Canon  Anderson,  l^r.  Hawks, 
and  Dr.  Mills  *  assert  it ;  but  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Fullon 
on  "The  Nonjuring  Bishops  in  America"-  indicates 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  arising  from  confounding  John 
Talbot  with  another  man  of  the  same  surname,  whose 
baptismal  name  is  not  given  in  the  register  of  consecration. 
The  grounds  for  establishing  the  fact  arc  chiefly  the  asser- 
tions of  a  violent  enemy  of  Talbot,  Rev.  Mr.  Urmslon, 
who  urges  the  accusaticm,  amid  many  other  aspersions  of 
his  character,  as  an  evidence  of  his  hypocrisy  and  perfidy ; 
and  also  an  episcopal  seal,  which  Talbot  is  not  known  to 
have  used,  or  even  seen,  but  an  impression  of  which  his 
wife  affixed  to  her  will  in  1730,  on  which  seal  were  en- 
graved a  miter  and  the  monogram  of  Talbot,  or,  as  some 
decipher  it,  I.  Talbot.  This  was  three  years  after  Talbot's 
own  death. 

The  reasons  adduced  for  rejecting  this  testimony  of  the 
vociferous  Urmston  and  the  silent  signet-ring  are: 

First,  the  improbability  of  an  old  man  seventy-seven 
years  of  age  seeking  consecration  for  himself  in  a  sphere 
where  irreat  .iclivitv  was  needed. 

Second,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  a  Williamite  seeking 
consecration  of  the  nonjurors,  from  whom  he  could  not 
have  obtained  it  without  a  dissimulation  of  his  political  sen- 
timents, alien  to  Talbot's  character. 

Third,  the  incompleteness  and  confusion  of  the  record 
of  consecration  given  by  IVrcival**  and   Sattcrbury,"*   in 

1  "  History  of  tlif  (Ijurih  in  Uiirlini^ton,"  pp.  i7<)-204,  21 1,  247. 

2  Src  lVrry*s"  Ilislory  of  tin-  American  I'.piscopal  Chunli,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  541, 
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neiiiier  ui   wiiiui  Hixtiuiiis  uucs  iiic  suriiaiiic  ju 
pear,  but  only  Tnlbot,  and  wherein  the  dates  i 

accurate,  the  consecration  of Talbot  boinn  a 

to  the  year  1723-24,  as  performed  by  Ral])li  Taylor  I 
died  in  1722).  toyulhcr  with  Robert  Hilton,     John  I 
but  had  reliirned  to  America  in  tlic  latter  part  of  f 
Hither  the  dale  liivcii  by  I'ercival  is  inaccurate,  or  I 
Talbot  could  not  have  been  the  person  consecrated. 
cival's  references  for  his  data  are  partly  to  "  some  c 
printed  tineiuiients  in  my  own  possession,"  and  to  info| 
tion  derived  from  "  the  clergymen  wlio  were  still  livi 
1839."     Tile  ciintemporaneoLS  record  of  Dr.  Kawlil 
since  found  in  the  lludleian  Library,  oniiis  the  date,! 
the  Cbrisliati  name  of  Talbot,  and  clianycs  Hilton's 
from  Robert  to  Rie ;   it  is  therefore  incomplete  anJ 


Fourth,  to  have  secured  a  nonjuror  consecration  v 
have  frustrated  Talbot's  chosen  plan.  It  would  1 
have  split  the  colonial  cluirclics  into  two  contendind 
tions,  wliile  Tallnit  earnestly  labored  for  iheir  unity ;  I 
the  churclies  had  all  t^'one  in  one  way,  it  wontd  have 
rated  tliem  from  the  Clinrcli  of  lOn^jland,  whose  autl 
Talbot  was  especially  anxious  to  preserve.  He,  ; 
vcr)-  time  of  the  accusation  by  Urmston,  w? 
glebe  and  parsonage  to  iiis  successors,  on  condit 
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Church  by  the  vestry  for  "  conduct  not  proiwr  to  be  men- 
tioneH  or  allowed  in  any  sober  society."  Talbot  was  mixed 
up  with  these  proceedings,  and  supplied  Christ  Cluircli  for 
n  few  months  after  Urmston's  dismission.  Ilcncc  the 
drunken  wrath  which  niged  without  bounds,  and  which 
cuhniiKttod  in  the  accusiition  of  Talbot's  claim  to  be  a 
bishop.  It  is  from  Urmston  that  I  Ivtidcrsnn  and  Gu\'crnor 
Hunter  received  and  repeated  the  slaiulvr.  The  one  cir- 
.  cuuistuntial  statement  that  Talbot  "  convened  all  the  clcrj^y 
to  meet,  jiut  on  liis  robes,  and  demanded  episcopal  obedi- 
ence from  them,"  is  refuted  by  Governor  Keith,  who  de- 
clared in  a  letter  in  1724  that  "  the  clergymen  accusL-d  of 
claimiiii;  the  authority  and  oflice  of  bistiop  do  not  own  to 
any  such  pretension."  Urmston  di<I  not  pretend  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction,  and  there  is  no  other 
witness. 

Sixth,  the  cNistence  of  a  ring  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Talbot,  engraved  with  a  miter  and  a  monoj;ram  of  tlie 
family  name  Talbot,  never  used  by  John  Talbot,  and  pos- 
sibly a  present  from  Hishop  Talbot,  of  IJurliam,  is  loo 
slitjht  evidence  to  confirm  so  untrustworthy  and  iuiniical 
an  accusation  as  that  of  the  disreputable  L'rmslon. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  dwell  on  this  personal  incident 
thus  fully,  using  the  m:iterial  so  elaborately  ajuijiilcd  and 
combiued  by  Or.  Fulton,  becan.se  of  its  bearing  on  the 
character  of  a  devoted  man,  and  its  influence  on  his  for- 
tunes. His  accuser  carried  his  malignily  across  the  sea, 
and  denounced  Talbot  to  the  I!i.sliop  of  London  and  the 
Venerable  Society.  His  own  worthless  character  was  not 
known  to  these,  and  Talbot  was  j)ersonally  unkuown  to  llie 
new  Itishop  of  London  an<i  the  new  bo.ird  of  niaiia^'L-rs  <if 
the  S.  ]'.  G.  The  result  was  that  Talhot  was  \irtnally 
<lismissod  from  the  roll  of  the  society's  inissionariis,  tlie 
payment  <)f  his  salary  being  susjienikd  "  until  lie  could 
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brethren."  "  The  care  of  alt  the  churches  "  was  upon  him  ; 
and  wallvin^'  among  them  in  ihc  sincerity  nn<l  dt-volidn  of 
a  man  who  took  irp  the  labors  of  a  niis^tionary  when  fifly- 
suvL'ii  years  old,  and  continued  unwearying;  in  lliem  niitil 
past  eiylity  years  of  at,'e,  he  was  in  llie  province  "  ;t  living' 
epistle,  known  anil  ruiid  of  all  men."  I  lis  menmry  h.is  iil- 
way.s  liuen  clieriiilied  iii  New  Jersey  with  ahuiidant  honor. 
He  was  tlie  fosterinj;  fatlier  of  the  infant  Church  in  thai 
province,  and  to  him  more  than  lo  anyone  else  is  due  itie 
strong;  root  from  which  has  grown  so  [jotutly  a  tree.  Ilis 
body  was  hiiried  witliin  St.  Mary's  Chnrcli,  which  he 
built,  and  which  he  had  serveit  nearly  twenly-five 
years.  (.)ne  Imndred  and  fifly-one  years  afurward,  in 
1X78.  a  nHir;iI  tablet  was  erected  there  to  his  inemory, 
crowned  willi  an  eidaryed  facsimile  of  the  famoiu-,  ^eal ;  and 
in  the  iii--cri|itiMn  stand  ihe  words,  "A  liisliop  by  Non- 
juror Coiisecralicn,  1 722."  "llie  legend  is  thus  perpetn- 
nted  ill  the  [eHereiij'raveil  in  stone  ;  but  his  more  endnrinj^ 
meniori.'il  survives  in  the  apo>lnlic  spirit  winch  inspired 
him,  and  t.i  which  the  elTect  of  his  Ldx.rs  bear  cominiions 

witHL'SS  still. 

In  the  same  year  (170=;)  in  which  Talbot  bccan-c  rector 
of  .St.  Mary's  at  Hurlinj,'l..n.  thu  K^v.  Jnhn  ]h....kc  was 
sent  as  miv-.ionarv  by  llie  Virur.ible  S.i..iely,  and  was 
placed  by  Lord  Cornbury  at  i;h/abelhloun.  Ilis  was  a 
short  but  elVicient  ministry,  lie  died  in  1707.  Yet.ilurin^' 
his  life  in  New  Jersey,  he  not  only  ministered  at  IJi/alnth- 
town,  but  also  at  seven  other  stations  hlly  miles  apart,  lie 
is  said  to  have  possessed  in  an  umisnal  dci,'rcc  tlu'  facnily 
of  aroiisint,'  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  towanl  God, 
himself  beioKeariie.st,  zealous,  and  self-saciificint,'.  lie  had 
the  conrat,'e  of  his  convicti<.iis.  t.)o,  and  assisted  the  escape 
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political  and  ecclesiastical  contention,  to  savor  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  had  seen  the  church  gain  rapidly  in  times  of 
controversy;  and  he  feared  that  the  charity  towanl  dis- 
senters, which  granted  there  was  but  little  dlFTercnce 
between  the  church  and  themselves,  might  generate  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  materia!  advantage  in  conform- 
ing to  the  church.  Yet  there  was  no  man  more  capable 
of  taking  a  broad-minded  view  of  both  sides  of  a  question. 
He  was  by  reason  of  his  well-balanced  intellect  and  char- 
acter, deservedly  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  American 
clergy.  His  "  Ajipeal  to  the  Public,"  and  "  Defense  "  of 
it  (the  result  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  a|i])oint- 
ment  of  bisho]»  for  America)  gave  him  justly  j^rent 
prominence  ns  a  polemical  divine,  while  it  showed  the 
sedatencss  of  his  character  tind  convictions.  Unl).i]>pily 
the  dread  of  political  bishops  could  not  be  dissipated  by 
a  reasonable  appeal  for  a  spirittial  episcopate.  Hut  Dr. 
Chamller  gave  a  clear  and  dispassionnle  statement  of  what 
tlic  colonial  churches  desired;  and  <1oubt]oss  lo  this  so 
famous  jiimiphlet,  nnil  the  contniversy  stirred  by  it,  is  in 
great  measure  tu  be  ascribed  the  su<lden  ces>:uli<>n  of  <>ji. 
position  to  an  American  cpiscojiatc,  when  once  the  siicclss 
of  the  Revolution  had  disseveretl  nbsnlutely  the  cliureh 
from  the  state.  I  le  was  not  simply  a  scholar  and  thinker. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  zeal  in  missionary  liihors,  ihe 
effects  of  which  were  both  great  and  permanent,  I  le  .stood 
firmly  against  tlie  unseemly  and  nnba]ance<1  eniluisia^ni 
n»used  by  WhitefieUI  in  his  visits  to  New  Jersey,  for  he 
was  convinced  of  the  unhealthiness  of  sndi  unrestrained 
excitement,  and  was  much  repelled  by  Whilefielil's  disre- 
gard of  the  church,  whose  claims  were  to  him  par.uiKuuit. 
lie  refused  his  pulpit  to  the  popular  ]>rcacher,  to  ihu  great 
umbrage  of  the  religious  public,  being  the  first  to  do  so  in 
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them  anci  others  like  ihcin  the  church  j^rcw  ami  spread,  so 
that  in  1770  Chandler  states  that  there  were  **  cKven  mis- 
sionaries in  the  district,  none  blamable,  some  eminently 
useful";  and  of  the  church  buildings:  "we  have  now 
several  that  make  a  handsome  appearance,  particularly  at 
lJurlinj(ton,  Shrewsbury,  New  IJrunswick,  and  Newark, 
and  all  the  rest  are  in  good  repjiir;  and  the  congrcj^alions 
in  general  appear  as  much  improved  as  the  churches  they 
assemble  in."  The  name  of  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  may 
well  close  the  list.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  who,  after  five  years  of  devoted  labor  as  a 
missionary  in  Monmouth  County,  left  America  in  1751  lo 
become  a  missionary  t(»  Africa.  His  labors  on  the  coa^t 
of  Guinea  are  recorded  in  his  account  of  his  two  missionary 
voyages  to  Africa,  which  constitutes  the  first  conlributicm 
from  America  to  the  literature  of  foreign  missions. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  was  a  special  scene  of  war- 
fare during  the  Revolution.  The  effects  on  the  church 
were,  of  course,  most  disastrous.  The  missionaries  were 
loyalists;  and  the  churches,  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, were  closed,  because  ihe  clergy  ciuiKl  mit  read 
the  full  liturgy,  and  would  not  read  a  mulilaled  one.  Yet 
so  prominent  had  become  the  church  in  the  province  that 
it  was  in  New  Ikunswick  that  the  first  meeting  <»f  ^l-rgy 
was  held  which  led  to  the  movement  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  colonial  churches  into  a  national  Episcopal  Church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  COLONIAL  CIIUKCII  IN  I'KNNRVLVANIA  AND 
DELAWARE. 

The  celebrated  William  I'cnn,  both  coiirtier  and  Quaker, 
was  sole  pruprietor  of  I'untisylvania  ami  Ddiiware.  His 
friciKlly  relations  with  tlic  ruyol  court  aixl  liin  stunilfiist 
adiierunce  to  tlie  cause  of  the  Quakers  nccoiiiit  both  for 
his  possession  of  the  territory  an<l  tl)c  cliuracter  of  iis 
cx)]ot)ixntion.  In  1681  thv  territory  had  been  granted  him 
by  the  crown  in  discharjfe  of  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand 
(Ktunds  due  to  his  father,  Admiral  I'enii,  The  charter  fix- 
injj  the  boiintlaries  of  IVnnsylvania  was  in  some  resjiects 
sunictenlly  indennitc  to  warrant  I'enn  in  cluimin;;  the  lands 
on  tlic  Delaware  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swe<ies ;  which  claim  was  concede<l  by  llie  Duke  of  York  in 
1682.  Tliis  yave  him  possession  of  Uie  waters  and  shores 
of  the  river  and  hay  of  Delaware  to  the  ocean. 

While  a  student  at  Oxford,  Penn  w.xs  (freally  imprcssctl 
by  the  preaching  of  a  Quaker  minister,  Thomas  I.oc.  In 
conse<jiience  of  his  neglect  of  the  regular  worship  in  the 
college  cliapel,  he  was  cx]>ellc<I  from  the  university,  ami 
was  ortlered  abroad  into  gay  society  by  his  father.  On 
his'  retnrn,  again  meeting  with  I,oc,  his  religious  n.iturc 
was  stirre<I  anew,  and  he  embraced  the  religious  iiloas  of 
the  Quakers,  about  iftdj,  with  an  artlor  and  enthusiasm 
which  f nun  that  time  never  flagged,  I  le  aided  the  emi- 
gnitiiin  of  a  lai^e  number  of  1-ricnds  to  West  Jersey,  of 


Two  cinij;raiit  ships  were  sent  out  in  1 
1681,  with  Wilhani  Markhani  as  deputy  go 
Aiij^ust,  1682,  Penn  himself  foUowcd  with  i 
Quaker  colonists,  lie  arrived  in  October,  ju 
of  Phihidelpliia  had  been  chosen.  The  fut 
once  laid  t)ut  in  that  rectangular  style  so  c 
it,  and  before  Penn's  return  to  ICnj^land,  in  i 
hundred  and  ihirty-scven  houses,  many 
stories  hij;h.  No  c<»lony  ever  j^rew  more  r 
bcrs,  with  the  possible  e.\cei)ti<»n  <»f  Massac 
spared  p.o  excrtinns  to  advance  its  interests  ; 
Misaddress  to  tlie  province  in  the  bej^im 
right  of  self-government  to  the  people,  and  c 
realization  of  government  **  of  the  pe(»plc, 
and  for  the  j)eople  **  than  any  other  colon 
The  first  Assemblv,  which  met  at  Chester, 
ligious  freedom.  The  Indians  were  propiti 
allies  by  kindness  and  justice.  The  bencvol 
proprietor  was  reflected  in  the  laws  and  di 
the  institutions  of  the  settlement. 

In  16S3  the  Mennonites,  under  the  leade 
rius.  settled  Germantown.  In  the  same  ye; 
established,  where  moderate  fees  only  were 
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Chriht  Chiircli,  was  erected  in  1695,  "  a  Vfry  jjoor  cliurch," 
according  to  Giibricl  Tliomiis,  who  gives  tile  diitc  of  its 
erection ;  and  a  petition  for  a  clcri;yman  was  sent  to  tlie 
Hislioi}  of  London,  ni;^ned  by  several  hundred  persons, 
llefore  one  eanic,  tlio  Kcv.  Uicliard  Sewall,  of  Miiryl.nid, 
liL-ld  ocL-;isi<iii;d  services,  to  whicli  he  w^s  invited  by 
Mr.  ArroH-sniith,  a  sdi<>ohna>ler  to  Governor  \ieholson, 
who  sjifi'iks  of  "  a  full  con_L,'rci,'iition  and  some  very  desirons 
to  receive  tlie  ^;lcr;lnlL■llt,"  TJiere  was  lhi:s  a  nucleus  of 
clnirchnien  forinei!  when  the  Kcv.  Thomas  Clayton  came, 
ill  i6<jS,  as  ihe  first  re.;id.-n-  incnnibcnt  of  I'hiladelphia.  by 
whom  aiipniiHeil  is  not  clear.  I  Mm  somewhat  intemperate 
zeal  caii'-ed  \\\>  Maryland  brethren  to  remonstrate,  and  he 
withdrew,  lie  seems  t..  Iia\e  had  consi.ierable  siicaess; 
f..r  Ihe  Kev.  ICdward  I'orlock,  of  New  Jersey,  who  oflkilced 
at  times  after  Ci;iyton's  departnre.  wrote  to  the  Arddiobisp 
of  CaMierliiirj'.  in  1700.  that  the  chnrch  cotnmmiity  nnin- 
bercd  more  than  five  Innidre.l  sonis  in  and  about  ihe  city, 
'ihere  was  n:iturallv  a  strong-  feelinj;  anion,^  the  Sneiutv 
of  I'liendsa-ainM  the  inlrn.hiLtion  of'ihe  church.  It  mil 
onlv  seemed  fitted  t"  foment  their  own  dissen^inns  at  the 
tim'e.  but  they  cold  n-t.  for  all  I'enn's  intimacy  with  the 
kill-.  K^t  rid  of  iheir  y,^z\^KX^\  ■li-tru-^t  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical bndv  fri.m  which  they  had  MilTere.l  persecmi.m 
in  I'ni^land.  Their  opposition  was,  liowever,  short-live.l. 
In  the  latter  jiarl  of  1701  the  X'eiierable  Society  ^eiil  I'Ut 
its  first  missionary  to  I'hila.Ielphia  in  the  person  of  t!ie 
Rev.  I-:van  l-:vans.  «lio  retnained  in  ehar-e  of  Christ 
Church  for' ei|,diteen  vearis.  Me  was  an  admirable  man. 
full  of  zeal  for  his  church,  and  full  of  h.ve  for  souls ;  an  a|.t 
choice  for  the  time  and  j.Iacc,  His  carnc-lness  prompted 
him  to  nmleitaVe  ureal  labors,  not  -mlv  in  I'liila.l.lphia,  hut 
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Radnor,  Oxford,  and  I'erkiomen,  places  ranging  froi 
to  twcnty-fivi.'  miles  distant  from  the  city.  All  tlicse  p 
he  visited  often,  and  some  regularly.  In  Christ  Chun 
preached  conslantiy,  and  also  delivered  two  lectures, 
»  monthly  leclnre  preparatory  to  the  holy  coinnui 
tlie  other  a  weekly  Siiiiday-evcniiig  lectnre  to  a  socic 
young  men  with  wlmm  he  read  the  Scriptures  and 
psi'tlms.  Me  thus  gathered  about  liim  many  earnest 
herents  :nnong  iho  y»iiing,  so  that  before  the  comii 
Keith  and  Talbot,  In  1702,  he  is  said  to  have  bap 
more  than  five  linndred  adults  and  children  of  Oi 
families;  and  before  his  visit  to  ivngland.  in  1707 
number  had  increased  to  over  eight  hundred,  lie 
the  assistance  of  a  deacun,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who 
ollieialed  at  Trinity  Church,  Oxford. 

The  church's  growth  in  other  places  was  nut  inco 
erahle,  Uev.  Henry  Nichols,  who  ministered  at  CIk 
computes  tliat  half  the  inhaliitants  of  that  place  in 
were  churchmen.  I'olilical  dissensions  of  a  local  t 
acier  distnibeil   at  times  the  |)caceable  relations  o 
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throw  of  his  colonial  plans,  called  them  ''  a  rude  and  un- 
grateful gang/'  and  announced  that  any  who  should  invade 
the  authority  of  his  laws  should  "  feel  the  smart  of  them." 
The  commotion  seems  to  have  subsided  by  1 704. 

When  •'  Parson  Kvans,"  as  he  was  usually  called,  visited 
ICnghuul  in  1707,  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  Swedish 
clergyman,  the  Kev.  Andrew  Keedman ;  an  incident  which, 
like  many  other  instances  of  interchange  and  good  offices, 
shows  the  kindly  relations  of  the  two  churches,  which 
seemed  to  exist  side  by  side,  without  any  suspicion  of  each 
other's  orders,  to  offer  Episcopal  ministrations  to  the  com- 
munity, the  one  in  the  Knglish,  the  other  in  the  Swedish 
language.  Reedman  had  been  sent  over  from  Gothenburg 
in  1696  by  King  Charles  XI.  «»f  Sweden  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  to  minister  to  the  Swedish  cohmists.  He  died 
before  ICvans's  return,  in  the  service  of  Christ  Church,  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  in  Gloria  Dei  Church  at  Philadelphia. 

Ev.'uis,  while  abroad,  made  a  report  of  his  labors  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Venerable  Society,  from  which  we 
learn  that  churches  had  been  erectetl  at  O.xford,  Chester, 
and  New  Castle,*  as  well  a;^  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  rei)ort 
ended  with  one  of  the  many  fruitless  appeals  for  a  resident 
American  bishop  as  the  most  essential  element  of  church 
progress.  On  his  return  home,  in  1709.  ICvans  brought 
with  him  the  set  of  silver  communion- plate  which  Queen 
Anne  had  presented  to  the  church  the  previous  year,  and 
which  is  .still  in  use  in  Christ  Church.  The  congregation 
soon  outgrew  the  capacity  of  the  church  to  hold  them,  and 
two  new  aisles  were  added  in  171 1.  New  gifts  of  com- 
munion-plate and  a  font  were  presented  by  Onarry,  and  in 
Philatlelphia  the  church  waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 

In  the  country  districts  matters  did  not  progress  so  favor- 

'  New  Castle  was  situatcti  in  l1i;it  part  tif  the  territories  of  rcnnsylvaniu 
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of  the  best  people  by  his  scandalous  conduct,  and,  bein^; 
dismissed,  Mr.  Talbot  was  again  put  in  charge.  Then  it 
Wcis  that,  in  revenge  for  his  displacement,  Urmslon  brought 
the  charges  of  disloyalty  and  of  a  nonjuror  consecration 
against  Talbot,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
miss'd.  As  no  apjiointment  was  made  by  the  liishop  of 
London  for  more  than  six  months,  the  vestry,  in  July, 
1724,  invited  Rev.  13r.  Richard  Welton,  formerly  incum- 
bent of  St.  Mary'.s  Whitechapel,  London,  who  was  visit- 
ing in  the  city,  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  Tills  he 
did  with  great  acce]>tance  for  eigliteen  months,  when, 
owing  to  rumors  of  his  nonjuring  consecration  as  bishop, 
an<l  to  reports  of  his  refusal  to  pray  for  the  king  and  royal 
family  by  name,  he  was  commanded  by  the  governor, 
upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  Great  I^ritain  forthwith. 
lie  hat!  undoubtedly  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the  non- 
jurors iti  ICngland,  though  it  had  not  then  transpired  in 
Philadelphia,  and  .^o  the  vestry  gave  him  a  ttstim<»nial  of 
his  gooil  conduct  among  theUK  Tall)t»l*s  association  with 
him,  though  they  so<»n  dilTered  and  broke  olT  their  corre- 
spondence, undonbtetlly  gave  color,  if  it  did  not  give  rise, 
to  Urmsinn's  charge  against  him.  Welton  died  at  Lisbon, 
on  his  way  home;  an<l  in  .September  of  the  same  year 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Cinnmings  was  appointed  by  the  new 
Hishop  of  London.  Ciibson.  to  ihe  cure,  lie  served,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  great  prosperity  for  the  parish,  f(»r  (ifleen 
years,  until  he  died,  in  1741. 

The  cause  of  the  church  outside  the  city  ct»ntinned  to 
languish  by  reason  of  the  de.stiluti<»n  <»f  unnislers.  The 
death  of  a  missionary  was  fre<piently  f<»Ilowed  by  the  loss 
of  a  congregation  to  the  church.  Sir  William  Keith  re- 
ported to  the  Hishop  of  London,  about  the  time  of  Welton's 
cominir.  thai  iIutl'  wen*  •*  luflve  or  ihirleun  little  edifices. 


Hl-k  sent  from  the  society  to  New  Castle,  Chfl 
Oxford,  and  Sussex;  wliosc  character  for  life  nnd  corf 
satiuii  nnd  a  diligent  application  to  tlieir  duty  is,  I  bul 
generally  approved  of,  and  I  cannot  siiy  but  tlicir  belli 
to  myself  and  the  mayistracy  has  been  all  alony 
decent  and  respectful."  This  was  a  set-off  to  his 
plaints  a<(atnst  Christ  Church,  whose  members  ha<| 
moved  him  from  ihe  vestry  un  the  ground  of  his 
upon  him  to  uverrnle  tliern,  and  enlireiy  depriving'  I 
of  the  freedom  justly  due."  Christ  Church,  in  the  pi 
of  I'eter  ICvans,  repelled  the  governor's  insinuation  oil 
loyalty  us  "a  piece  of  injustice,"  and  under  the  mill 
of  Air.  Ciinnnings  went  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

Seven  months  after  Cumming's  arrival  (m  April  27,  I 
the  corner-stone  of  the  present  interesting  ethfice  warn 
by  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon,  the  giivernur  of  the  provin 
Pennsylvania ;  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  rector,  and  c 
assisting,     'I'he   walls   of   ihe   iie\v  building  rose  . 
those  of  the  old,  in  which  the  congregation  still  worsi 
and  the  edilice  was  eiim|ileled  in  its  present  forr 
It  was  a  great  achievement  for  its  day,  and  it  is  still  al 
niirable  specimen  uf  cnlniiial  architecture,      Togetlie 
the  parish  it  .■n.comiU'idales.  it  stood  in  the  :^ 
position  In  Ihe  cnlniiial  chtircli  in  I'cnnsylvaii 
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bocly  from  the  State-house  to  attend  the  service  of  fasting 
and  prayer  set  apart  by  themselves,  July  20,  1775,  on 
which  occasion  Kev.  Jacob  Duchc,  who  had  opened  the 
first  Continental  Congress  by  prayer,  September  4,  1774, 
preached  the  sennon  from  Psahn  Ixxx.  The  first  Gen- 
eral Convention,  in  which  the  orij^inal  constitution  of  the 
church  was  framed,  was  heUl  here  September  27,  1 785 ;  also 
the  second,  June,  1 786 ;  also  that  of  1 789,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  wliole  Protestant  ICpiscopal  Churcli  was  repre- 
sented by  cill  its  bisho])s,  inchidin*^  Samuel  Scabury  of  the 
Scottish  succession,  and  by  clerical  deputies  from  New 
]Cn[(land,  including  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  <ind 
Connecticut.  In  this  Convention  the  Prayer-book  w;ls 
ratified,  and  the  constitution  was  extended  over  all  the 
dioceses,  making  the  church  one.  In  this  church  Dr. 
William  White  Wcxs  elected  liishop  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  September  14,  1786.  He  had  been 
baptized  in  the  church  in  infancy,  he  had  served  seven 
years  as  assistant  in  the  parish,  and.  having  been  elected 
rector  in  1779,  he  held  that  position,  as  priest  and  bishop, 
until  his  decith,  in  1836,  a  i)erind  of  fifty-seven  years.i 

Three  distinguished  signers  of  the  Decl.iration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  pewholders  in  Christ  Cluirch.  Of  these, 
the  most  distinguished,  Henjamin  I'raiiklin,  served  several 
years  as  vestryman.  Francis  Ilopkinson  was  rector's  war- 
den, and  gave  his  .services  «as  organist  f«>r  a  time.  Robert 
Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Bishop  White,  constantly  attended  service  here. 

A  month  before  the  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  at  a 
service  which  the  Continental  Congress  attended  in  a  Ixnly, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  of 
his  day.  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  forma- 
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1765,  The  rectorship  of  Dr.  Duchc  was  short,  liy  rcaMiii 
of  the  political  troubles  of  the  time,  A^  we  have  i».'eii,  he 
opened  the  first  Continental  Congress  with  prayer,  anil 
preached  befure  it  on  the  day  of  national  luiniiliation  and 
faKtinfj  in  Christ  Church.  After  the  vestry,  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  requested  the  clcrj^'y 
to  omit  the  prayers  for  the  king.  Dr.  Diiche  reqiiesied 
leave  tn  return  to  Kn^jland  to  sec  and  cnnsnlt  with  tlie 
Bisliop  of  l.fijulon,  and  remove  objections  he  mii-ht  have 
to  his  conduct.  Mis  opinions  suffered  a  decideil  chanjic, 
at  least  in  relatiim  to  Ihe  success  of  the  Uevuliition.  and 
lie    wr<)le   a  lelf"  '■  ^*'"-'" .~-i...,   ~.  j...^—».:....  »! 
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which  he  h«'ul  now  received/*  *  I  le  retained,  his  rectorship 
all  through  his  episcopate,  and  before  his  consecration  was 
made  chaplain  to  Congress  during  the  war,  and  wsis  again 
ap|>ointed  l)y  tiie  Senate  under  the  l*Vderal  Constituti<»n 
as  long  as  Philadelphia  was  the  seat  o(  government.  Of 
his  career  we  shall  tre«it  later  on,  for  the  history  of  the 
f«irmation  <»f  the  national  church  is  largely  his  own.  We 
turn  now  to  other  {Kirts  of  Pennsylvania  to  see  how  the 
church  fared  there. 

In  17^)0  the  first  convcx:ation  of  the  clergy  was  held  in 
lliiladelphia.  There  were  ten  members  present,  and  four 
tithers  were  unable  to  attend,  so  that  there  were  fourteen 
in  all.-  The  accounts  of  the  missions  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  stated,  among  other  items,  that  in  the  Dover 
mission  (coterminous  with  Kent  County)  there  were  three 
churches,  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  after- 
ward became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and 
that  these  churches  were  crowiled  and  the  connnunicants 
on  the  increase.  At  New  Castle  the  church  was  "  thin 
of  |MM»ple,**  but  at  Chester  there  was  improvement;  and 
•It  Oxford  the  church  was  ••  in  a  very  flourishing  way." 
Radnor  was  faithfully  supplied.  There  was  a  small  church 
at  Lanc.'ister,  another  «'it  Kangor,  a  thir<I  at  Pequa,  these 
last  two  of  stone.  There  were  missions  at  Huntingdon, 
York,  and  Carlisle.  Reading  desired  a  missionary,  and 
ICaston  was  in  similar  need.  Yet  the  church,  for  all  the 
efT«>rts  m.'ule,  did  not  include  one  fiftieth  of  the  population ; 
and  in  1766  Dr.  Peters,  who  was  connnissary,  wrote  that 
about  twenty  nn'ssions  were  vacant.  A  thirds  church,  St. 
Paul's,  had  been  adde<l  to  the  number  in  Philadelphia; 

I  Amlerson,  **  IIisti»ry  *»f  tlic  rolonial  Cliurcli,"  vol.  iii.,  j».  280. 

•  The  cliTi;)'  in  the  province  of  I'ennsylvaui:!,  as  ilistinit  from  1  >el.iw.'irr, 
never  exiviHleil  ten  in  iiunilicr,  four  lieini;  pamchial  clerj^ymen  in  rhihidel* 
l»hiu  ami  six  iuiNNinnarie>«  of  the  S.  I*.  (!.  (Set*  *'  Mcinuirs  of  the  Church,'* 
ItiNhop  White,  p.  14,  note.) 


tlnirtll  ill  lli^  folliiwillj;  <if  llio  Rev.  Willijiin  MiLLCkriii 
cliaii,  wlioiii  soiiit;  ilcsiri'il  i'lr  an  assislaiit  to  l>r.  Ji-iiii 
liitl  wliimi  Hk  llisliiip  (il  l.iiiiil,.ii  wiaiM  i»<t  IkiiiM-  for  i: 
|inst.  St.  I'aitls  wan  Iliiis  lianlly  an  ckiiiviit  ■•(  strvn^i 
ill  the  illiirdi  lifo  I.I  tin:  lily.  Hut  »tir  anil  vari.. 
si-ns  .if  lid-  a|.|.Laral.  Wlwn  Wliituli.:!.!  c.iiiio  i.nre  iii.i 
t..  tlic  lily,  ill  I7f.,l,  hu  l.rc.KllL.I  st-viral  tiiiius  in  tin;  tv 
cluirclics,  "  willi.nit  any  i.f  llis  usual  (.■insnris  i.l  tin-  ctcri 
ami  witli  a  i;iiatvr  in..ilfr.ati.iii  ..f  .si'iuiiiifiu."  'rin.  C* 
Icuo  ami  A.'.i.l.  inr  i.l  l'liila.l.'l|.liia  was  Irainluh'  aid.'  iii< 
fi.r  llic  iiiinisiiy,  witli  William  WliilL-  ain.ini;  ll.rai.  'Il 
S..oioly  f..r  the  U.lief  .if  ill.'  Wi.li.ws  ami  Dij.liaii.  .if  ll 
C'k'r[.y  was  iiislittiU-.l.  an  flTint  f..r  wli.isf  rrsnsiilatii 
after  tlio  Uev..liiti..ii  slarteil  tlio  iiu.Vfincnt  f.ir  tlie  ... 
s..li.liiti..n  ..f  tlie  L-liiirdi. 

All  al.iny  111.. re  liail  been  rrei|iient  exiliaiii,'es  i.f  piilji: 
ami  |,arislies  1,,  ll„.  elerm'  of  llie  tlllireln-'..f'  !■  iiBlainl  ai 
Swe.len;  ami  wlnn  tlu'  ."^we.lisli  laiit;iia^;e  l.'ll  iiilii  (lisin 
llle  Sw.'ilisli  .l,i,icln-s,  as  lln.se  i.f  ■rrinily  Clinreli.  \V 
nnnj;t"n.  Del.  ami  wlnit  is  in.w  Gloria  llei  Clnirrli 
l'liila.lel].l.ia,  lieeanie  |tarts  of  tile  I'roteslaiit  l^piseoi 
Cl.nreli. 

Ani.-ni,'  tlie  names  of  llie  tlerfty  wlio  \vroiif;lit  wi 
trre.il  faithfulness  for  the  elinreli  in  I'einisylvaiiia.  not  on 
ainoiif,'  the  white  s.ttlers.  Inil  al-..  for  the  ne!,'r..es  ai 
Iii.li.ins,  ami  which  slimihl  1.,-  .'ver  liel.l  in  u.at.fiil  r.iin-r 
hraiiee.  .-ire  ihose  .if  Cia»f..r.l  of  Kent  Cnintv.  IV.k.lt 
Susse.v.  Neill  of  0-\fiir.l,  Idi-s  of  Chest.'r.  ami  Harton 
York-  ami  Ci.nilieilaiiil.  This  lasl  niis.ioiiary  r.-j.orle.l 
'7''.t-'i4:  "The  (leitnaii  I.iillu-raiis  ha.e  frei]iieiitly 
their  Coetiis  j>ro|i..seil  a  union  with  llle  Cliurcli  of  l-ini 
himl  ;•■  ami  "  a  lari;e  ami  res|.eclal,le  e>.iii;rei;ali.m  of  I  )iili 
Calviiiisls  ill  riiila.leli.hia  liiu-e  alrea.ly  .Irawn  up  a  coiisl 


canons  and  constitutions  of  the  National  Cliurcli,  an 
use  her  Litiir};y  and  forms,  and  none  else,  provided 
be  approved  of  and  received  at  Home,  and  that  my 
Ilishop  will  grant  ordination  to  such  fjenllemcn  as 
shall  i>roscnt  to  him."  It  is  impossible,  in  view  of 
testimony  and  of  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  Sw< 
Chnrches,  which  the  Venerable  Society  aided,  not  to  la 
the  torpor  and  blindness  which  denied  the  episcopa 
America  in  her  colonial  period. 

To  a  great  extent,  all  that  might  have  been  achi 
and  all  that  had  been  gained  was  wiped  out  by  the  V 
lutionary  War,  daring  which,  at  one  time.  Rev,  \Vi 
White  was  the  only  Kpiscopal  clergyman  in  the  S 
Yet  here  the  Venerable  Society  had  assisted  in  main 
ing  at  various  times  forty-seven  missionaries  and  pla 
twenty-four  central  stations. 

Hut  little  has  appeared  in  this  narrative  in  regar 
Delaware  as  related  to  the  I'piscupal  Church  of  the 
onics,  because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  larger  province 
was  called  the  "Territories  of  Tenu-sylvania"  or 
three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware."  Its  cliiircli  hi 
isthiisminglc<]  wit !i  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1677  the  r 
Kev.  John  Yco  came  from  Maryland  to  New  Caslte, 
on  being  approved  by  the  governi>r,  was  apptiinleii  n 
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time.  It  is  still  s-icrcdly  kept  in  repair,  and  tn-day  ts  tlic 
home  of  a  rtKn'iir  conyruyation.  About  the  iniddli;  of  the 
ci^iUccEitli  CLiUiiry  ninth  excellent  missionary  work  was 
dom;  hurt  by  Koss  and  lluckctt,  and  what  tlm  Swedes  sowed 
was  reaped  by  the  lC])iscopalians  when,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
use of  tlie  Swedisli  Innt,'nai,'e,  tlic  Swedish  chiirclies  and 
congregations  became  merged  in  tlic  I'rotcstant  Hpisc'ni;d 
Church. 


I 
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It  was  in  1669  that  the  proprietors  adopted  "The 
Fundamental  Constitution  of  Caroh'na/*  framed  by  the 
philosopher  John  Locke  in  conjunction  with  the  proprietor 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  his  intimate  friend.  '  It  proved  to  be  an 
impracticable  system  of  j{overnment,  with  whose  j;eneral 
featiires,  as  they  were  never  carrie<l  out,  this  history  is 
not  concerned.  Its  religious  fexitures  are  interesting,  as  it 
contained,  contrary  to  Locke's  wishes,  a  provision  ff»r  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  the  !)uilding  of 
churches,  and  the  mainten.ince,  through  acts  of  the  Tar- 
liament,  of  its  ministry.  No  one  w;is  to  be  molested  or 
coerced  on  account  of  his  religious  oj>inions.  Any  seven 
persons  might  organize  themselves  into  a  church  who 
should  profess  their  belief  in  God  and  their  obligations  to 
worship  him,  and  adoj)t  a  form  of  oath  or  atfirmation  to 
be  used  by  witnesses  in  the  courts.  Thus,  either  by  the 
charters  of  Charles  II.  or  the  constitution  of  Locke,  the 
Church  of  ICngland  was  **  by  law  established." 

The  Clarendon  Colony  did  not  flourish ;  and  after  its 
disappearance  there  were  two  colonies,  Albemarle  on  the 
north  and  the  Ashley  River  Colony  on  the  south,  rc- 
spcdively  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  settlers  at 
Albemarle  were  reinforced  by  enngrants  from  New  Kng- 
land  who  were  not  churchmen  ;  and  the  ( )uak(-Ts  were  in 
sufficient  force,  though  not  numerous,  by  K)72  to  be  vis- 
ited by  George  Fo.\.  A  large  number  of  fugitives  from 
Virginia,  who  fled  to  escape  punishment  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  Hacon's  rebellion,  settled  in  Albemarle;  and  under 
Governors  Stevens  and  Sothel  the  stale  of  this  mixed 
society  was  anarchical,  owing  to  the  unwise  interference 
of  the  proprietors. 

Amid  the  variety  of  religious   beliefs  and  sects  there 
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following  year  a  church  of  black  cypress  upon  a  brick 
foundation,  large  and  stately,  was  built,  and  was  called 
by  the  name  of  St.  Philip.  This  first  church  of  St.  Philip 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Michael's.  Williamson 
was  succeeded  by  Kcv.  Samuel  Marshall  in  1696,  and  w<is 
later  on  pensioned  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds. 

Marshall  proved  an  admirable  man.  He  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  Bishop  Compton,  to  whom  Commissary 
Bray  had  introduced  him,  and  by  Burkitt,  the  New  Testa- 
ment commentator;  and  he  did  credit  to  their  nomina- 
tion. The  Assembly,  recognizing  his  value  «nnd  desiring 
to  perpetuate  his  services,  passed  an  act  in  1C98  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Kn^^land 
in  Charleston.  This  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  Act  of' 
Establishment  granted  thirty-five  years  before  by  the 
king's  charter,  and  twenty-eight  years  after  Locke's  con- 
stitution had  been  published.  The  act  appropriated  to 
Marshall  and  his  successors  forever  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  directed  that  "  a  negro  man 
and  woman  and  four  cows  and  calves  be  purchased  for  his 
w^it,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury."  It  ended  by 
declaring  that  Marshall,  "  by  his  devout  and  exemj)iary 
life  and  good  doctrine,  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
high  report  made  of  him  by  the  Bishoj)  of  London."  His 
ministry  was  too  short  for  the  good  of  the  churcli.  He 
died  in  three  years;  and,  before  Bishop  Conipton  could 
reply  to  the  request  of  the  governor  and  council  to  .^cnd 
them  another  minister  like  him,  a  cler^jnian,  lulwanl 
Marston,  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Philip's  by  **  ah(»ut  thirty 
of  the  chiefest  inhabitants."  He  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate choice,  and  was  ejected,  after  a  few  years  of  service, 
in    1705,  by  the  governor  and  chief-justice.     When  the 
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attention  lie  called  tn  it,  referred  tlte  matter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Hishop  of  London,  and 
atfrcL'd  to  stop  sending  any  ministers  into  llic  colony  until 
satisfied  tluU  the  obnoxious  law  was  or  would  be  rescinded. 
The  House  of  1,0  (Is,  also,  in  response  to  a  ]ietition  pre- 
si;nt(;d  in  iiuhalf  of  tlic  inhabitants  nf  Carolina  by  at 
Charleston  merchant,  Ji)Wt;ph  Iloonc,  declared  the  law  con- 
trary to  the  colonial  charter.  The  cjiicen  also  prnnouncctl- 
the  ofTensivc  acl«  »"ll  ""'I  v»!,I  nml  ili..w  -an-n-  Tf,u. 


PA-OIKSTAW  Hl'ISCOrAl.   VIIVKOU. 


war,  Philippe  do  Kichcbouri^,  ihc  first  in 
collca^^uc,  La  Pierre,  were  both  aided  by 
Society,  thouj^h  not  employed  by  it. 

The  parish  of  St.  Philij)  continued  to  !)e 
in  Charleston  until  1751,  when  .St.  Miciiae 
comprisinjj  all  parts  of  the  town  south  oi 
Hroad  Street.  The  ministers  in  Charles 
favored  than  those  of  the  country  parislu 
[(relations  were  .steadier  and  the  growth 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  rice-i)lantations 
the  wealthy  planters  from  the  country  to  re 
in  the  year  in  the  town,  so  that  often  rci^ul; 
only  maintained  in  the  country  churches  1 
till  June. 

ICarly  in  the  eij^hteenth  century  Chariest 
a  flourishing  town,  with  a  lucrative  comm 
some  houses,.which  were  the  homes  of  refi 
gent  families.  It  l)ecame  a  great  marl  of 
the  seat  of  wealth  and  fashion.  There  w; 
visi(»n  between  the  aristocrat  and  the  trad 
bv  the  institution  of  master  and  slave.  Tl 
became  distinguished  for  a  certain  elegance 
result  both  of  their  domestic  inslitulions  ( 
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ling  from  the  public  treasury  of  tlie  province,  besides  con- 
siderable perquisites ;  and  there  was  also  a  grammar-school 
in  the  city,  which  was  allowed  from  the  same  source  sixty 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  thirty  pounds  given  by  the 
Venerable  Society.  Kach  of  the  other  seven  parishes  of 
tlie  county  had  one  hundred  pounds  proclamation  money 
from  the  provincial  treasury.  There  were  handsome  and 
substantial  churches  in  ahnost  all  of  them,  and  comfortable 
parsonage  houses  of  brick,  together  with  glebe-lands  of 
several  hundred  acres,  being  the  gift  of  the  government. 
St.  James's  at  Goose  Creek,  founded  by  tlie  first  missionary, 
Rev.  Samuel  Thomas,  was  a  very  flourishing  parish,  as 
were  also  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  George's.  All  these  seven 
churches  were  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  city.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  parishes  were  served 
by  missionaries  from  the  Venerable  Society. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas, 
consisted  of  a  congregation  of  French  refugees  who  had 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  ICiigland,  The  Rev.  John  La 
Pierre,  the  clergyman,  had  the  stipend  from  the  Assembly, 
but  was  no  missionary.  In  Craven  County  one  of  the 
two  churches  (St.  James's,  Santec)  was  likewise  a  church  of 
French  refugees  who  had  conformed;  and  the  minister 
was  a  convert  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Iking  sixty 
miles  from  Charleston,  and  land,  in  conse(|nencc,  being 
less  valuable,  the  glebe  consisted  of  a  thousand  acres.  To 
King  George's  parish,  in  the  .same  county,  the  General 
Assembly  .illowed  one  ihouscind  pounds  for  the  building 
of  a  church,  to  which  Governor  Nicholson,  newly  .nj)- 
pointed,  added  one  hundred  pounds.  Tiiese  churches 
were  re.si)ectively  sixty  iind  ninety  miles  from  the  city. 
Of  the  two  parishes  in  Colleton  County,  St.  Hartholomew's 
had  been  vacant  since  1715,  having  been  then  depopulated 
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objections ;  but  judgment  was  at  last  pronounced  against 
him.  Then  there  was  another  appeal  to  the  lord  commis- 
sioners at  home,  and  after  a  year  Whitefield  was  again  sum- 
moned. He  neither  appeared  nor  sent  an  answer,  and  the 
decree  of  suspension  from  his  office  he  neither  noticed  nor 
regarded.  The  whole  affair  must  have  seemed  to  him 
like  a  very  small  affray  at  a  way-station,  past  which  the 
express-train  of  his  enthusiasm  was  rushing  on  the  more 
momentous  matters  of  spiritual  life  or  death. 

Not  so  to  Commissary  Garden,  to  whose  legal  mind  the 
whole  transaction  involved  the  order  and  stability  of  his 
church.  He  suspended  the  ardent  and  erratic  evangelist 
from  his  office,  and  published  "  Six  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,"  criticising  both  his  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  positions.  This  most  famous  episode  in 
Garden's  life  as  commissary  would  give  a  wrong  impression 
of  him  if  it  led  one  to  infer  that  he  was  a  mere  ecclesiastical 
martinet,  scrupulous  as  to  the  letter  and  unalive  to  the 
spirit  of  his  office.  He  was  himself  earnest  and  devout  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  though  not  an  enthusiast,  as  in 
those  times  men  of  Whitefield's  temperament  were  called. 
lM)r  thirty-four  years  he  was  the  faithful  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  religious 
education,  and  himself  inaugurated  and  superintended  a 
negro  school  of  seventy  pupils,  besides  bestowing  much 
time  and  attention  upon  the  free  school,  which  long  out- 
lived him.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
at  a  time  when  the  government  had  not  one  institution  for 
the  fifty  thousand  negroes  in  the  colony. 

By  his  exemplary  life  and  earnest  ministnitions  he 
gained  and  retained  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  his 
people;  and  no  commissary  left  a  more  lasting  or  useful 
influence  on  the  church  and  community.     The  liberality 


and  cuiitribiitioiis  to  churches  anil 
(jeiieroiis,  that  in  1759  the  VcncrablB 
to  fill  up  the  exiatiiig  missions  in  th<| 
came  vacant.  In  1769,  however,  a  I 
on  behalf  of  the  I'rutestant  I'itlatinI 
which  immigrants  were  unable  to  bupn 
i;cttlement  was  from  fifty  to  seveiily  m 
clergyman  already  in  the  provii 
ceptional  appeal  the  society  respond 
S.  F.  Lucius,  who  coiitiiiiicd  ainoii  J 
society's  missionary  until  the  end  ufl 

Garden  resijjned  his  position  asT 
after  twenty-three  years"  scr 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  SL   I'tiill 
position  from  1719  until  1753,  thirtyf 
in  Charleston,  to  which  he  returned  a 
in  1756,  in  the  seventy-first  year  o(l 

The  year  after  his  death  Kcv.  UhIjI 
immense  influence  iiprin  llie  attitude 
Caniliiia  during  ihe  war  and  over  it| 
to  the  Revolution,  was  mad 
and  in  1759  became  its  rec 
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work  with  characteristic  enei^  to  restore  the  waste  places. 
It  was  mainly  by  liin  advice  that  llic  church  in  South 
Carolina  sent  her  delegates  to  the  earlieiit  General  Con* 
vention  hdd  at  l*liita<lclphia  for  the  urtfnnizalion  of  the 
ProtestniU  Kpiscopal  Church;  and,  »s  was  most  fittint;,  he 
was  elected  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina 
in  1795. 

Among  the  most  dtstinijuished  and  faithful  missionaries 
in  the  colony  was  Rev.  John  I  lodyes,  who  came  to  Prince 
Frederick's  parish  from  St.  John's,  Ncwfoiimllaml,  in  1 7^56, 
literally  starved  out  of  that  inhospitable  jirovince.  For 
fifteen  years  he  showed  a  zeal  ami  devotion  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  ended  his  labors  only  with  his  life,  in  1751. 
Mt-ntion  also  must  be  made  of  Rev.  Thomas  Russell,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  ministered  to  the  j>arish  of  St.  Thomas 
to  such  elTcct  that  a  numl>er  of  his  parishioners,  ainim^ 
whom  Mr,  lleresford  and  Mr.  Harris  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous, left  large  legacies  lo  aid  him  in  his  parochial 
work  in  the  care  and  education  of  ilie  poor.  In  f.ict,  no- 
where in  the  land  was  there  shown  among  the  laity  a  more 
active  and  beneficent  spirit  than  among  the  churchmen  of 
South  Carolina.  In  some  parishes  a  chief  planter  would 
build  a  church  or  erect  a  jiarson.nge  or  pre.sent  the  glelM;- 
laud  or  provide  an  cndownicut.  The  clergy  and  the  laity 
stood  welt  together;  and  though  the  pr<)vince  was  ravaged 
again  and  again  by  war,  neither  the  church  spirit  nor  the 
church  property  wholly  disappeared  amid  the  horror  and 
turmoil  of  the  Kevotution. 

During  its  earlier  histor)-  and  tunc  of  need  the  Vener- 
able Society  had  assisted  in  niaintaining  fifty-four  niis- 
nionarics  and  establishing  fifteen  central  stations  in  Stnith 
Carolina.  Unlike  most  colonics,  this  one  outgrew,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  nccdsity  of  much  iiel|i,  by  reason  <)f  the 
generosity  of  the  laity  .iiid  the  endowments  by  the  gov- 


«x:icty's  earlier  fusteniig  care. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  northern  settlement  oi 
Albemarle,  known  after  1729  as  North  Carolina,  w( 
that  the  real  history  of  the  chnrch  begins  with  the  I 
of  the  Venerable  Society  in  its  behalf.  It  is  true 
1 701  the  Assembly  took  so  much  notice  of  the  wai 
the  settlement  as  to  pass  an  act  constitutinjr  each  ( 
four  precincts  in  Albemarle,  aiul  one  in  Bath,  parishes 
appointing  a  select  vestry  in  each.  The  vestry  \ 
powered  to  lay  a  tax,  not  exceeding  five  shilliriKS  a 
to  biiilit  churches,  bny  ^'Icbes,  and  ctnploy  minister) 
salaries  of  the  latter  not  to  exceed  thirty  ])oiin(ls 
niodities,  equal  to  sixteen  puunds  sterling;.  Under  th 
only  one  church  was  built,  at  what  is  now  Kdentoi 
another  bcyun,  but  not  finished,  in  I'erqiiimans. 
religious  books  had  been  sent  over  by  Dr.  Uray  the 
previous;  but  an  unworthy  minister  (the  only  ■ 
hear  of)  destroyed  the  good  effects  they  were  niea 
accomplish.  Of  him  the  record  is  brief,  hut  poii 
"  For  about  half  a  year  he  behaved  in  a  modest  ma 
after  that  in  a  horrid  manner." 

Keith  and  Talbot,  on  their  missionary  tour 
Venerable  Society,  essayed  to  visit  this  ret,'iori 
but,  after  preaLhiiig  once  at  a  house  in  Curriluclt, 


infrequent  paths  more  easy  to  lose  than  tu  find.     Huw-J 
ever,  in  170S,  Gordon  and  Adnms  were  sent  out  as  pcr-7 
maiicnt  nii!<»ionnrics,  and  to  them  were  assit-ntd  the  four 
pnrisht.-!!  ur  districts  laid  out  by  the  Assembly  in    1701. 
They  found  a  most  illiterate  peuple.     I'ew  even  of  ilic  ; 
justices  of  the  peace  and  vestrymen  coiiKt  read  or  write.  I 
With  this  ignorance  was  combined  the  opjinsitiun  of  the  . 
Indi.-iJis;  Mj  tliat,  after  5  year,  Gordmi  retiirncil  lo  ICnylaiRl,  , 
"  imable  tu  endure  the  dislractions  aniony  the  pu'jile,  aiitl  I 
other  iiUnlcrable  inconveniences  in  the  cohmy."     Adani!*  I 
served  failiifully  for  three  years,  when   he  died,  in   1710. 
lie  earned  the  cliaracler  of  "  a  jiioiis  and  painfidl  pastor."  \ 
who  "  had  nnich  conduced  to  promote  the  j;reat  end  o(  I 
his  mission."     lie  left  more  cominnnicantb  in  Currituck  j 
than  coiilil  ho  found  in  most  of  the  ncii;hborinj;  parishes  1 
of  Viryinia,  wlicre  there  had  loiiy  been  a  settled  miuistrj- ;    | 
but  he  declared  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  "  Nolhini,'  but  I 
my  true  concern  for  so  many  poor  souls,  and  my  liiity  tu  ] 
those  j,'iMnl  men  wlio  reposed  this  Irnst  in  me,  coidd  have 
induced  me  to  stay  in  so  disorderly  and  barbarous  a  place, 
where  1  have  underjionc  a  world  of  trouble  and  misery 
both  in  body  atul  mind." 

At  tills  time  there  was  no  ort,'anized  relit,Mous  dissent  in 
the  colony,  except  the  Quakers,  who  were  reckoned  by 
Ailams  to  constitute  one  seventh  of  the  |)opidalion.  A 
few  rresbyteriaiis  at  l'as(|uolank  conformed  to  the  churcli 
tnider  Ailams's  ministrations,  as  did  also  a  small  co!<>ny  of 
IIu^;ueiiois  from  Virjiiuia  who  settled  in  Halh,  The  rtst 
of  the  population  on  both  sides  of  Albemarle  Suuiul  and 
alonjj  the  I'amhco  River  were  nominal  churchmen,  ij^no- 
rant  and  careless  of  both  church  principles  and  reli^iniis 
oblii-aiions.  Until  tlie  Revolution  of  1776,  however,  the 
people  asserted  through  their  legislature  that  the  Church 
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journeying  amid  Hcep  swamjM  and  alonj;  broken  roads 
throinjli  a  wild  and  dvsert  country,  and  finding  ttn;niselvcs, 
at  tlie  distance  of  every  twenty  miles,  upon  llie  banks  of 
sonic  broad  river  which  tliey  coidd  only  cross  by  {-(Mid 
boats  am\  cxjicrieiicfd  waturnicn,  nfilhcr  of  wliicli  aids 
weru  at  Ulcir  ciminiaml;  cncoiintcrinfr  in  some  of  tlui 
]i)ant;Hioiis  the  vinlenl  oijpdsiiiiin  of  various  noiiconfiirm- 
ists,  already  settled  there  in  ])repo»deratinif  nnmljers; 
rccoiviny  in  others  the  promise  of  sonic  small  stipend  from 
the  vestry,  whicii  was  called  a  '  hirinj,','  and,  if  paid  at  all, 
was  paid  in,  hills  which  could  only  be  disposed  of  at  an 
excessive  discoimt;  forced,  therefore,  to  work  bard  wiih 
ax  and  hoc  and  spade  lo  keep  their  families  and  them- 
selves frimi  starvinfj,  .  .  ,  it  cannot  be  a  matier  <if  siiri»risc 
that  some  of  lliem  sliotdd  have  songht  once  more  the 
shelter  and  rest  of  their  native  land."' 

Int..  this  niiij,'h  land  and  rougher  living  tti::rc  came  from 
time  to  lime  men  of  striking;  tliaracler  ;  and  the  VcTierable 
Society  assisted  in  miiinlainiiij,-  thirty-three  mis-ionaries 
in  the  province  up  lo  ihe  time  of  the  Hevoliition.  Suc- 
cessive missionaries  for  many  years  had,  in  addition  lo 
olher  hard-'hips,  to  cncovinter  dangers  arising  frum  ihe 
incursions  of  llic  Indians.  l^lTorls  were,  nevertheless, 
made  lo  instrnct  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  .-iavages. 
The  negroes,  also,  were  as  far  as  jH^s-ible  cared  Air. 

After  the  death  of  Adams,  llaiiisfonl  came  oiil.  in  1?12, 
and,  Ih'iiij^h  he  remained  only  a  year  in  the  pnnime,  in- 
terested himself  greatly  in  the  remains  of  the  Chouaii  and 
otlier  Indian  tribes.  The  nolorinns  Mr.  Unn-lon.  who 
litlcr  created  so  much  di-^lurbance  at  I'hiladelphia,  in 
relali.in  to  Mr.  Talbot  and  the  so-called  nt.njiiror  bishops, 
had  come  ont  in  171  I  ;   but,  while  emhiriu-   many  hard- 
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the  people.  In  1 730,  however,  there  was  not  one  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  settled  in  North  Carolina.  The 
only  ministrations  were  those  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  officiated  once  a  month  at  Hcrtie.  An  itinerant 
missionary  was  then  appointed  by  the  Venerable  Society  to 
travel  through  the  whole  country  and  officiate  occ.isionally 
in  every  part  of  it.  This  was  Mr.  Jt»hn  Hoyd,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  a 
physician  in  Virginia.  lie  went  to  London  for  orders, 
the  first  candidate  from  North  Carolina,  in  1732.  Re- 
turning, he  became  the  minister  in  the  northwest  parish  of 
liertic.  lie  seems  to  have  labored  with  assiduity,  but  died 
after  five  years'  service,  a  missionary  of  the  society  to  the 
last.  Then  the  province  Wcis  divided  into  two  itinerant 
missions,  to  one  of  which  w.as  appointed  Rev.  J.  Garzia, 
who  had  come  from  Virginia. 

A  new  Vestry  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in 
1 74 1.  It  differed  from  former  acts  in  that  it  provided  that 
the  ve.stry  should  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
parish  in  an  election  to  be  held  by  the  .sheriff  on  ICaster 
Monday  of  every  alternate  year  beginning  with  1742. 
llilherlo  the  vestries  had  been  close  corporations  and  self- 
perpetuating.  The  act  of  1741  made  the  number  of 
parishes  seventeen.  It  gave  power  to  the  vestry  to  stop 
the  stipend  of  a  minister  guilty  of  scandalous  immorality. 
This  act  recognized  and  declared  the  right  of  performing 
the  marriage  service  to  lie  in  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  organized  body  of  dissenters 
in  the  i)rovince,  and  no  dissenting  minister  win*  claimed 
any  ministerial  authority  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

The  clergy,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  con- 
sisted only  of  Rev.  Mr.  Garzia,  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
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twelve  years  he  was  the  only  clergyman  for  hiindrctlM  of  ■ 
miles  of  cuiiiitry.  Though  liis  liibors  were  chii;fly  confiiietl 
to  C!ui«;iii  County,  they  wtre  exteniletl  ut  stalL-d  pcriixts  ' 
to  tlirco  ullicrs.  The  distance  and  dilficultics  of  his  jotir- 
nt:ys  in  this  roii^ih  country  were  very  great ;  but  he  was 
chcLTeil  by  the  eayer  sympathy  of  thu  iicojtle.  Thu  , 
chaitcis  and  cnuri-Iiousfs  were  seUlom  larye  enough  to- 
uonlain  h:i1f  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  Jiear  him.  lie  y 
preached  ofteit  beneath  the  trees  of  the  forest,  by  thu  \ 
riverside,  and  by  the  sea.  His  health  was  delicate;  hut  ' 
lie  was  instant  in  season  and  oiil  of  season  in  Ills  work.  * 
ICiLiht  years  after  the  liegium'ni;  of  his  ministry,  in  1752,  ' 
lie  i4ave  this  sanunary  of  ids  labors: 

"  I  have  now,  throiigli  dud's  gracious  assistance  am!  J 
blessini;.  been  enabled  ,  ,  .  to  jniirney  about  14,000  miles,  | 
]ireach  about  675  sermons,  bajili/e  about  5783  wliite  cliil-  j 
ihen,  243  '>'-''*^'^'  children.  57  while  .idnUs,  and  1 12  black 
adults — in  all,  Tn^.S  persons;  soiuelinies  adniiiiisleriug  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  ye   l.oi.rs  Supp.r  l.>  -'  .>r    ym  cmi- 
miinieants  in  one  j.nirney,  bisides  chunliiiii^  of  wunun, 
visiting  the  sick,  elc.      I   have  reason  to  bilievc  thai  my 
health  and  constitulion    is  much  impair'd  and   broken  by 
reaMin  of  my  toruin.  Labours  and  also  from  the  injnriitns 
treatment  I  have  ofti.n   reed,  from  the  adversaries  of  ..ur 
Church  and  Con-.liUition  ;  for  wVh  I  .lo  and  pray  God  lo 
forgive  them  and  turn  tlieir  hearts."' 

After  this,  in  I7i;.l,  lie  reports  tlial  in  thirty-five  days 
he  traveled  S.l^'  miles,  nni.iaU-.l  in  2\  c.mgrvgati<.ns.  bap- 
tl/e.l  4'>7  while  and  Ji  black  childuii  and  2  while  women. 
Wheie  nihers  fnuiid  discour.iK.uienl  he  found  haj.piuess 
and  hope.  Hi-,  annual  slipend  frnm  the  .nci.'ly  never 
e.\ceedcd  the  thirly  pound-,  per  annum  \\'\y\\  nluLh  he  set 
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nine  chapels  in  Craven  and  Carteret  counties,  nnd  he  niilt 
tlie  New  Heme  Academy,  lie  was  a  loyalist,  and  disap- 
peared at  l!ic  time  of  llie  Kevoliitinii,  luaviiij;  beliimi  him 
the  repiitatititi  of  a  man  of  honor  and  a  faithful  minister  o( 
r.o.1. 

l*y  '754  ^Vihninyton  had  f^rown  to  l»e  thu  largest  town 
ill  tlie  province:  and  liandsunie  ciuirchcs  iiad  been  bc^un 
both  there  and  in  Jirunswick.  tlioii^li  Ihey  were  loiiy  iii 
bni]<1ing,  ami  were  not  finishetl  nnlil  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Rcvolniion.  These  churches  were  servcii  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wortliy  men:  McDowell  and  Hanict  and  Mills 
and  Christian,  Clement  Hall  was  sncceedcl  in  ICdcntnn 
by  Rev.  Daniel  ICarl,  who  continued  in  chart,'e  llirruitjh  tin; 
War  of  the  Kevohitiun.  and  reported  in  1775  that  he  had 
not  received  ,1  ^hillinji  of  his  salary  from  his  pari>h  for  near 
three  years.  lUir^ess  became  ihe  minister  01  ICdyccombc 
parisli.  1  lalifa^  ;  an.t  his  (,'rand:;..n  in  iS.U  conveyed  to  the 
vestry  of  Cah-ary  Church,  llarlioroui;!.,  a  lot  \vliich  Ids 
grandfather  liad  jiurchased  at  the  layinj^  out  of  [he  town. 

When  Governor  Tryon  hej^an  his  nilminisiration  tlu-rc 
came  a  ^reat  increase  of  eccle-iaslir;il  aelivitj-  lhroni;h  llie- 
stimulus  of  his  own  /eal  for  the  church,  lie  won  the 
t,'ood  will  <if  ilissenlcrs  by  his  j^enerous  appreciation  <if 
them,  while  he  /ealonsly  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
church,  all  of  whose  ministers  foim<l  in  his  lumse  a  t>omi- 
temis  hospitality  and  a  hearty  svmp.ilhy.  He  was  reeo^- 
iii/ed  by  the  elert,'y  as  a  ready  and  imlef,Uit^a!>le  frieiul. 
Owiuj,'  to  a  ilisconnccted  series  nf  acts  by  tlic  A--seml)ly 
between  1754  and  1  764,  the  ])r<nince  was  left  vvilhont  any 
lejial  vestric's,  much  to  the  c<.nfnsi>.n  of  the  mini>ters.  In 
the  latter  year  this  was  remedied  by  an  act  providini;  for 
the  election  of  vestries  :ui<l  the  siip]»>rt  of  the  ministers, 
whose  salaries  were  raised  In  a  hmulred  and  thirly-three 
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of  educational  Institutions,  The  stipends  furnished  to 
parishes  by  the  le)^i!lnture  bcin)r  quite  insufficient  to  sup-' 
port  the  ctci^iy  niid  build  up  church  institutions,  the 
vestries  resorted  to  llic  sclliD^  of  pews  and  to  lotteries  to 
fniiMh  the  churches.  lUit  the  laws,  while  iimdeqiinte  to 
the  supi>ort  of  the  church,  yet  served  lo  oxawperatu 
itii  opponents,  and  made  the  pco]>lu  lellmr(;ic  in  doinj; 
their  jKtrt.  I'or  a  time  the  church  seetncd  to  prosper,  and 
it  retained,  down  to  the  Revolution,  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  province.  At  the  beginning  of  that  war 
tliere  were  only  two  Ilaptist  associations  in  North  Carolina; 
and  while  the  Methodists  were  becoming  numerous,  as  a 
body  they  were  still  lo)-al  to  the  church.  A  number  of 
young  men  of  the  province  at  this  time  entered  the 
ministr)'. 

Macartney  and  Rurgcs  and  Johnstone,  and  ItHnn  and 
Jones,  went  ovor  for  orders,  and  returned  and  did  good  ser- 
vice. Of  the  lost-mentioned,  E<Iward  Jones,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  to  undert.ike  his  holy 
calling.  lie  sold  Ins  patrimony  to  pay  the  cxptiisus  of  hts 
journey  to  l-^ngland,  and,  being  slrjclven  wilh  ilhiess  on  his 
arrival,  lacamo  jiennitess  in  a  slrangu  hnul.  He  h.id  to 
walk  to  London,  and  sell  his  clothes  to  buy  fnod.  Some 
irregularity  being  found  in  his  papers  by  the  bishop,  he 
was  plunged  almost  into  insanity  by  his  dcs|jcr:itc  auidi- 
tion.  Fortunately  he  recalled  the  f.ict  tli.nt  Governor 
Tryi>n,  whose  letters  he  bore,  had  a  sister  living  in  Lon- 
don, and,  finding  her,  he  received  her  compassionate 
assistance,  ami  was  enabled  to  surmount  liis  dilllcuhies. 
His  case  is  here  quoted  as  an  instance  of  ihe  great  obsta- 
cles which  stood  in  the  w.iy  of  those  who  wouUl  serve  the 
church  in  her  ministry,  and   to  point  out  once  more  llie 
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It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  North  Carolina  I 
the  English  government  established  the  chitrcll 
enues  came  entirely  from  the  Assembly  of  thcT 
Native  taxes  furnished  such  means  as  were  givcrf 
state;  and  these,  supplemented  by  voluntary  conl 
constituted  its  entire  support.  The  English  (jJ 
furnished  neither  bishop  nor  revenue;  thoiiyli  [ 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Venerable  SocictyJ 
long  and  so  generously  contributed  to  the  mainti 
the  missionaries  whom  it  sent  or  adopttjd. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   COI.OMAI.   CIILKCII    IN   GEORGIA. 

Georgia  was  the  one  American  colony  founded  in 
benevolence.  Tlie  unselfish  pliilanlliropy  of  James  IMwanl 
Ojjletliorpe  siigyested  and  promoted  it  as  a  refuge  for  poor 
debtors,  imprisoned,  by  the  cruel  and  senseless  laws  of  the 
time,  for  poverty,  and  wastiiiy  their  lives  idly  in  Knijlish 
j;iils.  lie  put  upon  the  seal  of  the  coliiny  the  letictid, 
■'A'i'W  sil'i.  si'ii  it/iii,"  and  it  well  described  the  character 
of  the  settlement.  The  pnri>ose  of  the  undertaking  seemed 
to  inspire  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  thftse  wlu> 
came  to  minister  to  it;  and  this  colony,  small  as  it  was. 
became  the  scat  of  ihc  most  extensive  philanthropic  in- 
stitution of  the  colonial  church — the  lielhesda  Oq)lian 
House  established  and  snpjiorted  by  Whiterield.  Interest 
in  the  colony  lies  more  in  the  ai^eiits  of  the  Venerable  So- 
ciety than  in  ■\sliat  was  pennantntly  accomplisheii  for  the 
church.  With  it  are  as-^ociatcd  ihc  namc'^of  the  j;reat  re- 
vivers of  practical  reliL^ion  in  the  l-liiglish  Churdi  in  ihc 
eiiihtecnth  century — John  anil  Charies  Wesley  and  Georjio 
Whilerield.  Their  efforts  in  Geor^^ia  were  heroic.  It  seems 
stranj^e  that  they  should  not  have  left  a  more  permanent 
impression  upon  it. 

Tile  first  seltlenicut  took  place  in  November,  1732. 
when  Ojilethorpe  himself,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  arrived  at  Charleston,  S,  C,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  the  Savannah  River,  selected  the  site  and  laid  out 
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which,  doubtless,  there  was  occasion  eno 
munity.  Before  he  left,  John  and  Char 
Dr.  Burton,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  < 
the  Georgia  trustees,  and  he  commend 
brothers  to  Oglethorpe.  Their  father, 
ley,  who  had  given  the  pewter  comm 
first  chaplain,  was  dead.  But  after 
brother  and  mother,  and  much  reflccti 
two  determined  to  go  to  convert  the 
to  minister  to  the  poor  white  debtor 
ness  devoid  of  common  sense  have  su< 
vest  had  been  abundant.  Never  was 
and  such  zeal.  They  set  sail  in  Octobei 
in  I'^'bruary  of  the  following  year.  ( 
four  months.  He  was  assigned  to  Fred 
on  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  intended  as 
Spanish  invasion.  He  went  at  once,  a 
church  discipline,  administering  strong 
whom  even  the  milk  of  the  gospel  wa; 
at  once  insisted  on  baptizing  by  immers 
physically  unable  to  bear  that  form  of  th 
every  day  the  drum  beat  to  prayer 
ardent  idealist   relax   the  discipline   in 

ovon^fiilnfiriii         Snrli    rfTr^rt*;    nrnvin<r   f 
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and  singing  praise ;  and  about  six  the  service  of  the  Mora- 
vians began,  at  which  I  was  glad  to  be  present,  not  as  a 
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found  reIi(^ou5  matters  in  a  state  of  clinos,  since  thel 
vices  of  the  church  had  been  suspended  by  the  rcnf 
of  ail  unworthy  chaplain  who  had  had  charge  of  tliel 
&iiith  Carolina.     In  much  weakness  of  body  he  benaF 
nniiistrntiiins  with  all  Wesley's  viyor,  but  with   less 
of  discipline.     He  did  not  insist  on  immersing  infantsl 
showed  less  austerity  and  more  ycniality  in  his  intcri. 
with  the  people.     Mis  eloquence  drew  crowds  about  I 
so   that  many  stood  without  the   doors  and   undeif 
windows  to  listen  to  his  preaching.     He  lived  in  pJ 
harmony  with  his  flock,  and  was  initiring  in  his  niinfl 
tions  for  them.     He  vi-^ited  the  sick  every  day,  and  t 
lishcd  several  schools  for  the  children.     On  Sumlaj 
read  prayers  and  expounded  one  of  the  lessons  fiil 
day  at  five  in  the  morning.     At  ten  and  three  o'clo(| 
read  prayers  and  preached.     At  seven  in  the  eve 
exi>oumled  the  catechism  to  large  congregaliims 
vants.      During  the  week  he  had  daily  morning  and  d 
ing  prayer  in  public,  and  (gathered  the  people  privalJ 
his  own  house  f'lr  instrnctiim  anil  worshij)  three  tin 
week  besides,  -lie  .«trove  to  gain  access  to  the  Ini| 
but  with  little  success. 

He  was  especially  struck  with   the  forlorn 
the    orph.in    children    in    this    wilderness    sell 


could  not  better  show  my  regard  to  God  mid  my  cmiulry 
than  by  getting  a  house  and  land  for  tlicse  cliilihcn.  wlitrc 
they  might  learn  to  labor,  read,  and  write,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  broij^jht  iip  in  tlie  nurture  and  admonition  of  ihu 
Lord."  He  at  once  began  the  nucleus  of  Ili-lliCMla  (nl- 
lege,  and  during  tlie  tliirty  subsetiuent  years  of  his  life, 
thongh  '■  ill  j'jumcyings  often,"  he  never  forgol  or  iieglceled 
this  institution.  In  all  lie  collected  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it,  of  which  he  gave  sixteen  thousand  dollar.s  him- 
self.   The  institution  was  located  nine  miles  from  Savannah. 

Temporary  .••heller  was  provided  for  the  ori>haiis  of  ilic 
colony  by  Mr.  Habersham,  a  lay  reatlcr  and  si'hni.linastcr, 
while  the  permanent  buildings  were  in  conr>e  of  eonsirnc, 
tinn;  and  free  inslruelion  was  also  olTereil  to  the  children 
iif  the  coluni^ts  who  were  not  orphans.  An  infirmary  was 
established,  and  the  sick  were  cared  for  by  an  e.\]iLTicnctd 
surgeon  wiihunt  cliarne. 

In  the  nii'antime  Whilefield  returned  lo  lCni;land  three 
months  afler  bis  arrival  in  fieoi^jin.  and  was  ordained 
priest  by  liiu  |lihho]i  of  Glonccster  in  Jannary.  i  ;-,;<>.  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  O.yford.  and  appointed  by  the 
tru>tees  uf  the  Colony  rector  of  Christ  C"burch  ii,iri>b. 
Savannah.  lie  remained  in  ICnt^land  until  August,  preaili- 
ing  to  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  liini,  either  in  the 
churches  or,  when  these  were  denied  liitn.  on  the  moors 
and  commons  of  Kingswood  and  MoortleUls  and  Hlack- 
heath.  Never  was  greater  ciithnsiasm  stirred  by  any 
man.  A  heart  so  luun;nie  and  lips  so  elo,,ne.it  cotnpdied  li 
homage  which  was  iuteiisiticd  by  a  scn-c  uf  I.^■r^onal 
obligation.  If  some  of  the  clergy  grew  imbitlL-rol.  b-M. 
..f  Ihe  a.mmon  pople  heard  him  g!,.dlv.  and  he  slirr«'d 
their  hearts  as  the  heart  of  otk-  man.  lie  was  n<>\.  bmv- 
ever,  Inrned   from  his   mi-sionary  labor  by  lii>  in,ir\elon? 
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evangelistic  micccss,  nor  was  he  as  yet  imbittered  agl 
tlic  churcl).  lie  was  constant  nt  i)rayers  and  sacrami 
}(e  (jntlicruil  ii  thousand  poiiixls  for  his  orphana(;ef 
obtained  a  yr;mt  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  itT 
when  he  sailed  in  August  for  America  lie  ciirricd  { 
men  ns  assistants  with  liim.  His  jiractical  beiiuvofl 
^rew  but  stronger  in  tlic  heated  atinoMplicre  of  reli  J 
cntliusiasm.  That  almosphce  surrounded  him  c« 
where  and  at  all  times. 

On  arriving  in  I'liiladclphia  from  England,  the  sil 
of  London  were  repeated  in  Christ  Church;   and  in  [ 
York,  where  Trinity  Church  shut  its  doors  to  hina 
meetings  in  ihe  fields  recalled  those  of  Kensington  (T 
moil.     Such  demands  were  made  upon  him  for  serB 
tliat  though  he  had  landed  in  November,  1735,  I 
reached  Savannah  in  January,  1740.     At  once  he  del 
himself  anew  to  his  beloved  orphan  house,  making 
the  interests  of  the  church  in  Savannah,  to  which  \\\ 
been    appointed  rector,    subordinate    to   it,  though 
once  resumed  his  niiiiistratiuns  in  that  place,  and  sti 
to  build  a  church  for  his  parish,      lie  returned  norllf 
few  months,  and  came  back  with  lay  assistants  fot 


I 
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xcal.  It  was  impossible  that  one 
aberrations,  or  perchance  by  reason  < 
yreat  things  could  be  confined  to  so 
little  colony  of  Georgia.  His  sense 
measure  of  his  duty,  and  hencefortl 
making  frequent  visits  to  England,  v 
reviveil,  and  preaching  also  from  tin 
the  colonics  of  America,  with  a  j 
effective  as  ever.  lUit  in  all  his  wa 
sight  of  his  beloved  Hethesda  C 
money  again  and  again  in  ICngland  1 
the  excitement  of  his  evangelistic  1 
time  he  visited  Georgia  and  devote< 
the  orphan  school. 

l^y  1742  the  great  dormiUuies.  ^ 
houses  at  Helhesda  were  occupied  a 
nearly  completed.  The  services  of 
secured,  and  a  foundation  laid  **  in 
Jesus  for  an  University  in  Georgia 
own  phrase.  Thirty-nine  boys  and 
j)orled  there,  and  some  had  already  \ 
The  establishment  had  a  .strict  disc 
what    overcharged    with    a    religio 
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nii}»ht  be  (lualificd  to  serve  their  k 
their  G(h1,  either  in  church  or  stale 
he  showed  that  he  had  already  exp 
pouiuls  on  Hethesda.  His  friend  i 
bershani,  was  now  president  of  ih< 
seinbly,  and  by  his  influence  the  \. 
was  obtained.  Thouj^h  the  neces^ 
home  authorities  entailed  delay,  t 
favorable. 

In  the  last  year  of  WhitefieUrs  li 
or*s  council  and  the  Asseniblv  ati 
chapel  of  the  orphan  house;  and 
takin[(  as  his  text  Zechariah  iv.  ic 
spised  ihe  day  of  small  things  ?  *'  '1 
wht»  had  had  a  most  successful  mi 
cepted  the  headship  of  the  enlar^e< 
rield*s  declaring  his  intention  of  h;i 
ship  of  the  seminary  aj(reea!)le 
Church  of  ICn^land.**  The  work 
The  death  of  Whitefield,  howev< 
j^rcatly  inipcded  tlie  development 
labored  to  secure.  lie  left  by  will 
all  his  p(»ssessions  in  Georgia  to  his  | 
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r/A      [CiiAi*.  X, 


ff/CAt//  /..VrAA'.l//.V.(/A7t  AT  7V/A   KriOltni'.W  : 


Iind  writU'M  ti)  itie  Wiicnilile  Soctt-ty,  t\v(i  years  Jitfurc 
lli;it  "  W'liitL-fifli!  Iiiitl  (lorn;  mori;  niiscliiif  in  Giiorj-iii  It; 
tlic  (lisonlur  and  confitsinn  vvliicli  hi;  iiail  cruatcil  iti.in  ]|< 
cdulil  iinilo  in  tiircc  centuries,  and  injiik-  his  orphan  hiittsi 
,1  nest  f.^r  llie  tneiiiies  of  the  chnrcli."  l^llinHtnn  wa 
sncccfilal  at  AuHHsta  by  Oie  Kev.  J.  Seynmur,  ..f  whi>w 
lali'irs  lliiTe  is  liille  recoril,  liiit  whii.su  snlli-rini^s  anil  |ii-r 
sisU'nt  elTurKloconliniieliisworkdiirinKthe  Kevnlnlioa 
ary  War  ealk'd  fortii  llic  syinpathy  anil  uduiiraliun  cvei 
<3(  tlxisu  wliuin  lie  <i|ij)i>se(!.  He  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  an^ 
after  MilTerini;  "  the  loss  of  all  ihint-s,"  escajied  L.  I'luriila 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


SVMMARV  OF  THE  COLONIAL  Cni'KCII  AND  | 
I. Esse  INS. 


UefokE  recounting  the  history  of  the  formationi 
national  church  <nit  at  the  remains  of  the  culoniol  chl 
it  will  lio  well  tu  recall  certain  features  uf  the  past,  ill 
to  iin(lers(;Lii(l  the  nmvuinent  based  upon  it.  The  T 
taj^es  which  the  church  in  the  colonics  enjoyed  vM 
contained  in  the  countenance  and  aid  (;iven  it  I 
Venerable  Society  (S.  1'.  G.).  From  the  governnj 
Knyland  it  received  only  the  doubtful  favt 
Fstablir-hiiieiit  in  a  few  provinces.  Tiiis  I-'stablis 
enforced  hy  tlie  p:Hronat,'c  of  the  royal  governoi 
council,  ^'ave  tlic  church  a  special  prominence  aiiill 
•Jlandiiiy    in    certain    communities.      These 
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land,  who  were  glad  to  escape  from  their  debts  and 
difficulties  at  home,  and  whose  friends  were  so  happy  to 
get  rid  of  them  that  they  aided  in  securing  for  thcin 
assured  positions  and  salaries  on  the  distant  continent. 
Of  course  such  men  were  a  burden  and  not  a  benefit  to 
the  church's  life  and  reputation.  Their  carelessness  nnil 
the  scandals  to  which  they  gave  rise  were  powerful  in- 
centives to  the  growth  of  Methodism  while  that  earnest 
body  was  still  alliliated  with  the  church.  They  tinited 
the  Presbyterian  and  Daptist  communions  to  the  tenacious 
preservation  of  those  principles  and  forms  in  which  they 
had  found  the  realities  of  a  religious  life;  realities  which 
the  worldliness,  to  say  the  least,  of  these  ecclesiastical  ad- 
venturers failed  either  to  exhibit  in  themselves  or  admin- 
ister to  others.  The  church  was  more  numerous  in  the 
provinces  where  it  was  established,  but  its  life  was  not  as 
healthful  or  as  stable  as  where  it  was  depri\'cd  of  all  state 
aid.  The  sad  experience  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as 
contrasted  with  the  much  smaller  church  communilics  in 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  shows  most  unmistakably 
the  mischief  which  m.iy  come  of  political  j)atronaj4e  in 
founding  the  church  in  new  communities. 

Another  lesson  of  vital  imjmrtance  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  colonial  churches.  It  is  the  crass  folly  of 
trying  to  propagate  a  system  by  mutilating  it.  The  colo- 
nial churches  were  .ncephalous.  No  bishop  could  be  IkuI. 
or  even  borrowed  for  a  season ;  and  moral  discipline  and 
ecclesiastical  order  were  without  any  cfllcicnt  head.  The 
incredible  discomfort  of  a  voyage  to  luirope  in  those  days, 
and  the  enormous  expense  of  it  to  men  of  moderate  nicaiK. 
put  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  a  native  clergy,  whirh 
experience  proved  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  an  im- 
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hundreti  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  house  and  land  for  1 
bishop's  rcsidciict;  in  llurliugtoii.  The  struggle,  howcvct 
of  tlic  House  of  Hanover  to  estaWish  itself  against  ihi 
House  of  Stuart  absorbed  at  this  time  the  attention  ant 
intofLSt  of  the  crown ;  ami  tie  consideration  could  be  yivei 
to  sup])tyiii[;  a  com]»Iele  churdi  order  to  distant  colonist!^ 
many  of  whose  clcrj^y  were  suspected  of  favoring  tlic  c;ium 
of  the  I'rcteiKlcr.  Thus,  under  Queen  Anuc  and  Kiii( 
George,  lhe;-c  well-considcrcd  plans  miscarried,  as  hiul  ihi 
Httcni|)t  in  \fi-]2,  under  Charles  H,,  to  send  out  ,is  Hi-h'i[ 
of  Virginia  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  who  iiad  hcei 
a  coni|ianion  of  the  king  in  his  exile.  Such,  also,  ha< 
been  the  falc  of  the  i»rojcet  of  Or.  Sharjie.  Arclihishop  o 
York-  in  1711,  who,  together  with  the  Jttshojts  of  IJristo 
and  St,  David's,  inatle  a  proposal  to  the  Lower  House  o 
Coiivuriitioii  ■'  concerning  bishops  to  be  jirovideil  for  ihi 
planlaiions."  'I'he  subject,  however,  did  ,iot  ccise  li 
occupy  ihe  thought  of  the  e[>rscopate.  Archbishojt  Ten 
ison,  at  his  death  in  1  7  I  5,  bequeathed  a  thousand  pound 
to  the  \'enerablc  Sncicly  "toward  the  settlement  of  l(vi 
bishops,  nne  for  the  eonlineTit  and  the  other  for  the  isles  o 
.America  "  ;  :uul  in  I  7  I  S  an  unknown  benefactor  gave'  tb- 
society  a  thousanil  pounds  f..r  the  same  piirjiose,  which  sini 
wa>  <iou!>lcd  shorlly  aflcr  by  ^ifls  from  Mr.  Dugald  Camp 
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understood  the  necessities  of  tlie  case  she  would  allow  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  rather  than  SiO  many  .u'lit^ 
should  suffer,  Agriin,  in  1716,  he  sent  a  most  canslit 
complaint,  in  which  he  contrasted  apostolie  ak-rtiii'ss  willi 
the  government's  delay,  sayiny:  "When  the  a|)'>>.ile.'' 
heard  that  Samaria  ha<I  received  tlie  Word  of  Gm!,  im- 
mediately  they  sent  out  two  of  the  ehicfs,  I'eler  and 
John;  ,  .  .  they  did  not  stay  for  a  secular  desiijn  nf  sal- 
ary. Hut  we  have  been  here  these  twenty  years,  calling 
till  our  hearts  ache,  and  ye  own  "lis  the  call  and  cause  of 
God,  anil  yet  ye  have  not  heard,  or  have  not  answered, 
and  that's  all  one,  There's  a  m>lo episcupori  only  for  \n«>x 
America." 

The  call  for  the  cj>i.scopate  w.ns  not  confineil  to  the  i>ri. 
latcd  cry  of  individual  cleryymcn.  lii  1705  a  nuni'irial 
was  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bislmps  fnnn  a  dm- 
vocalion  of  fnurtecn  cler^-ynien  at  Iturlinjitun.  N.  J..  ]»ray- 
iny  for  the  presence  and  assistance  ci(  a  siiiTra^'an  bishoj>, 
an<l  staling;  the  urgent  reasons  therefor.  S'hmi  afterward 
Governor  Nicholson,  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  the  Archbi.-h'ip 
of  Canterbury  "that  unless  a  hislinp  lie  sent,  in  a  .-hort 
lime  the  Church  of  Hn^-laml  will  .iimini>h  rather  llian  in- 
crease in  X.n-th  America."  In  fart,  .so  niurh  atltnlii>n 
was  called  to  [he  subject  in  Mnnland  about  ibi-  tinir  that 
it  became  a  topic  of  i^encral  conversatinn  and  a  matter  ..f 
banter  to  1  )ean  Swift  (we  can  .scan-elv  deem  it  more),  wlt'> 
writes  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Hunter,  who  lia.t  lu'cn  aj.- 
pointctl  lieulcnant-i^overnor  of  Virfjinia.  and  became  after; 
f  ■  '  ward  t^overnor  of  New  York,  that  '■  li<;nui<l  ha-len  t..  ^^et 
^l^f-    Ijhn  his  Virginia  bishopric,  nr  he  will  be  c..m|.<IUd  to  go 
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In  1724  SiiiniicI  joliiisnii,  tlic  distiitfjitishcd  inis^io 
of  CoiiiicciicDt,  llien  but  receiuly  converted  to  tlic  cli 
iirjict!  tliL'  subject  u|»oii  tin:  Hishop  of  London,  in  vit 
the  fact  "  ihal  »  con>iili.'ral)le  number  of  yniii^  gentle 
of  tlic  best  eduealed  ani.int,'  ns,  fur  want  of  cpisi 
ordination,  (leeliru'  tlie  ininisiry,  iniwitlini;  to  exjJUHC  1 
selves  til  the  danj^ers  uf  the  seas  and  distenij)ers 
the  fiinntain  of  all  onr  ini-ery  is  tlie  want  of  a  liisjidj 
whom  there  are  iiuiiiy  ihoii-^ands  of  soiils  in  ihis  eoi 
who  iniijatieiUly  Umn  and  Jiray."  This  iirivalu  [lel 
was  followed  iiji  the  next  year  by  a  nienxirial  of  six  o 
New  1-IngIand  c]L-rj>y  lo  tin:  W'tiurable  Suciety,  pr; 
for  an  ortlindox  and  loyal  bishop.  Onv  of  the  sijjiii. 
this  memorial,  the  Kev.jamtr.  I  Inneynian,  of  Kho.ie  Is 
addressed  as  well  a  persoiiiil  eommiiiilealion  In  the  ll 
of  London,  slalinj;  many  and  jjraM:  riasons  wliy  the 
ler  sln.iildhcaHendL-d  to.  'lliu  vestries  arnl  cont^retia 
were  zealous  as  welt  as  the  eler^jy.  In  171S  a  pel 
was  sit;nLd  by  order  of  tlie  vestries  of  Christ  Ch 
riiiladL-lphi.i.  and  St.  Mary's,  lliirllrit,'ton,  as  also 
by  many  of  ilio  laily  in  Marjiand,  n-ionntint,'  tlic 
<lens  enlaiM  .m  thu  chnnh  by  this  hek :  "  I'or 
of  L-pi-e.ipacy  being  i'si;ibli,|icd  among  us,  anil  tliat  1 
has  niVLT  hefu  any  ].i>hM[)  suit  to  visit  11s,  our  lIiu 
remain    nnconsec rated.   01. r    diil.lren   are  gr.iwn    uji 
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Middle  Colonies.  In  reply  to  many  hitherto  fruitless  ap- 
ph'cations,  the  Hishop  of  London  empowered  the  clergy  t>f 
Maryland  to  nominate  one  of  their  number  for  the  oHicc  tif 
siifTrai^c'in ;  which  they  proceeded  to  di>,  naming  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Colcbtitch,  a  man  every  way  fit  for  the  wt>rk.  The 
legislature,  however,  interfered,  and  forbade  the  noitiince 
to  leave  the  province.  The  consecrated  Clement  Hall, 
of  North  Carolina,  added  his  plea  to  the  ^'eneral  voice. 
At  last,  in  1706,  certain  prominent  cler^^y  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  (amony  w!u»m  were  Dr. 
Auchnuity,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York;  Dr. 
Chandler  of  ICIizabethtown,  N.  J.;  President  Cooper  «»f 
Kinj(*s  College,  New  York;  Samuel  Seabury,  afterward 
first  Hishop  of  Ccmnecticut  and  the  first  in  the  United 
Slates;  Dr.  In^dis,  later  first  Hishop  of  N<»va  Scotia;  and 
the  distinj;ushed  presbyter,  Abraham  IWach  of  Connecti- 
cut) formed  a  voluntary  convocation  to  meet  once  a  year 
•*  to  use  their  joint  influence  and  endeavors  lo  oblain  the 
happiness  of  bishops,  and  to  support  the  chnrth  against 
the  unreasonable  opposition  ^;ivun  to  it  in  the  cohmics,  and 
to  cultivate  and  improve  a  j^ood  understanding  and  union 
with  each  i)lher.**  This  convocation  addivssetl  a  letter  to 
the  X'enerable  .Society,  ur^inj;  **  as  an  iuconlestable  arj^ii- 
ment  for  the  lurcessity  of  Aniericaii  l)ishoj»s**  the  fact 
**  that  not  less  than  one  out  of  five  who  have  j^niic  li<»nie 
for  holy  orders  from  the  Northern  Colonies  have  perished 
in  the  attempt.** 

This  letter  was  followed  in  1 7^>7  by  Dr.  Chandler's 
"  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Favor  <»f  the  Church  of  Mnj^iand 
in  America,**  which,  as  we  have  already  noted  in  the 
account  of  the  c<»lonial  chnirh  in  New  Jersey,  prodnnd 
such  widespread  controversy.  The  subji-et  hat  I  now  parsed 
l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  church.     The  public  papers  were 
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raised  in  America,  for  aught  wc  can  tell,  may  be  as  con 
slitutionally  applied  toward  the  support  o(  prelacy  as  o 
soldiers  or  pensioners." 

John  Adams  testifies  that  "  fear  of  the  Church  of  Kng 
land  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  arrcs 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  intjiiirinjj  mind,  bnt  «f  th< 
common  people,  and  urge  them  to  close  thinking  on  thi 
coiistiliitiun:d  authority  of  I'arliament  over  the  ctilonies.' 
"The  objccliiiii  was  not  only  to  the  office  of  a  bishop 
though  lliat  was  dreaded,  but  to  the  anlhorily  of  I'arlia 
ment  on  which  it  must  be  founded.  The  reasouinn  wa 
this:  There  is  no  power  less  than  Parliament  which  ca; 
create  bishops  in  America.  Hul  if  rarlianieiit  can  ercc 
diiiL'eses  and  appoint  bishops,  they  may  introduce  th 
whnle  hierarchy,  eslablish  titlies,  eslablibh  religiim,  forbii 
di^seiilers,  make  schisni  heresy,  imptise  penalties  extendiii] 
lo  life  and  liuib  as  wi'll  as  to  liberty  and  property."  ' 

Kn.m  i7(;f>  to  i;;;;  the  Mun-h:pisco]ial  churches  of  Nci 
iMigland,  New  Yort.-,'  Xew  Jersey,  and  I'eunsylvania  cm 
bined  in  "a  plan  uf  nnion  "  "  for  preserving  their  religinu 
liberty."  anil  met  annually  fur  lliat  piiriiuse.  They  be 
lie\ed  that  lo  suppress  an  American  ejtiseopatc  was  cm 
cif  the  most  iiulis]K'ii-.;iliIc  sIl-]»s  ri>r  niairilaiuing  their  i.w 
iudependeiKe.  I'niin  a  letter  appemlud  t"  the  records  i 
this  body  we  learLi  fLilly  their  senlimems  and  ai.|jreheii 
siiins.  After  alluding  to  the  etTurt  to  obtain  an  America 
bishop,  the  ciunnuiiicalion  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  Nor  do  we  envy  the  Mpi-^copal  churcho  the  jirivilegi 
rif  a  bishop  for  the  purposes  of  nrdiuatinn,  couHrmatioi 
and  inspecting  the  morals  of  tiieir  clergy,  proviiled  the 
have  no  kind  of  superiority  over,  rmr  power  any  way  I 
affect  the  civil  or  religious  intcresls  of  other  dcnoniiuf 
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tions.  ...  It  is  alleged  that  no  other  than  the  a1 
hinted  moderate  episcopacy  is  desired  or  designed 
should  it  not  be  fixed  by  parliamentary  authorit] 
have  no  security  that  matters  will  be  carried  no  fui 
.  .  .  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  law  infonn  us  tl 
bishop  is  a  public  minister  of  state,  known  in  the  coni 
law  of  rZngland.  .  .  .  Might  he  not  plead  .  .  .  tha 
common  law  of  England  is  his  birthright,  and  thaj 
laws  in  force  before  the  settling  of  the  colonies 
brought  thither  and  took  place  with  the  first  setl 
What  is  to  hinder  him  to  claim  all  the  powers  exei 
by  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  ecclesiastical  courts? 
A  covetous,  tyrannical,  and  domineering  prelate, 
chancellor,  would  always  have  it  in  their  power  to 
our  country,  and  make  our  lives  bitter  by  fines,  imp* 
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of  their  authority;  and  where  our  governors  ami  judges 
may  be  the  needy  dependents  uf  u  prime  minister,  and 
therefore  afraid  to  disoblige  a  ptrson  wlio  is  sure  to  1«! 
SMpjHirttd  by  the  whole  bench  of  bisliaps  in  Kngland:  so 
that  our  civil  libertieii  appear  to  us  to  be  in  iinniediati: 
danger  from  such  an  establislinieiit." 

The  sudden  collapse  of  all  such  opposilinn  afler  the 
Revolution  had  dissevered  the  colonies  from  the  nmiher- 
laiid  shows  that  the  popular  objection  to  the  iiitri'dnctioil 
of  bishops  was  chiefly  political.  It  bore  none  the  less 
hardly  on  the  church  on  that  acciHint,  II;ul  there  been 
any  wise  prevision  on  the  part  of  the  governing  powers  in 
Kngland,  hii,Iiops  would  have  been  gr;inted  long  befnri; 
any  organized  remonstrance  could  have  arisen.  In  certain 
Colonies  bisliops  would  have  been  cordially  welcometl ;  and 
these  coul<l  have  exercised  .sulllcient  spirituid  jurisiliciiun 
frum  such  centers  as  to  have  insured  the  growth  anil  purity 
of  the  church  at  large.  The  predominant  conception  ol 
the  episco[jale  at  that  time  was,  however,  largely  ICraslian, 
There  was  im  proper  apprehension  of  il  as  a  niis.siiniary 
force.  Men's  thoughts  concerning  it  could  not  be  dissev- 
ered from  the  station  and  revenues  which  perlained  to  it 
in  Kngland,  where  bishops  were  s])iritual  lonls.  members 
of  the  Upper  Mouse,  and  in  pos^-ssion  ..f  larj;e  ino.nie« 
deriveil  from  ancient  endowmeiits.  A  print  of  llie  ptrioil 
illustrates  the  popular  conception.  A  crnwil  is  dcpiiiet! 
shoving  from  the  wharf  a  ship  with  a  bi-liop  in  roliL-s 
clinging  to  the  shrouds.  A  large  ejiiscopal  coach  i- 
prominent  on  the  dock,  against  which  a  miler  antl  a  crosiei 
rest.  The  mob  are  exclainiiiig,  "  N'o  lurds.  sinritnal  oi 
temporal,  in  New  Mngland!"  I-"riend  and  f"e  alite  wert 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  ollice  invoh  ed  the  trapj.ing: 
of  worldly  state.      All  efforts  to  secure  an  American  bislio] 


tliousaitd  pounds,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  Such  bisi 
as  tlie  church  has  since  possessed  in  Chase  and  KtiT 
;iiul  Washiiiyton  Lee  were  quite  beyond  the  conceptiT 
ihu  chtirchnieii  ft  that  day. 

llcsidcs  tile  imperfect  estimate  of  a  bishop's  olUcel 


|ii<ini.-er  inii- 
(Iciiiands  of  the  cutui 
tii>ii  of  their  wants  ai 
try.     Tlie  America 
South  Africa  of  thi: 


there  arose  another  obst;icle  l(| 
ciiurches  from  the  va^^ue  cm 
and  surroundings  by  the  UKUher-i 
of  that  time  was  more  distant  tha 
i.     It  was,  in  the  minils  of  men,  vM 
and  more  sava^^e  than  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ill 
day  of  their  first  colonization.     It  seemed  incun((rii 
funiisli  colonists  Surrounded  with   neyroes  and    Indl 
whose  life  was  so  rudy,  whose  wants  were  .so  ji 
with  all  the  institutions  of  an  old  and  aiKanced  civi 
They  mi^ht  he   happy  if  the   Iti^hop  of   I.on<lon 
tliem  enouLfh  to  ordain  their  native  candidates  win; 
tite  seas.     'Die  palace  at  I.ambeth  was  as  much  bel 
their  reach  as  the  palace  of  Westminster. 

This  exjilanation  of  the  tleiiial  of  the  rpiscopatl 
America  does  not  excuse  it.  It  illustrates  the  dillici 
of  a  stale  church  as  a  mi->ionary  propayarnla.  Whaj 
a.hanla;,'es  inhere  in  an  establislunt-nt  whicli 
with    tliL-  (Towth   nf   llie  iialiim.  arul   become 
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Parts  was  founded  in  London  in  1 701 .  It  was  an  outgrowth 
and  extension  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  of  which  Dr.  Bray  was  also  a  chief  promoter, 
which  had  its  origin  in  1699,  and  whose  work  in  foreign 
imrts  had  been  *'  the  fixing  ]iarochial  libraries  throughout 
the  plantations  (esjiccially  on  the  continent  of  North 
America).**  After  Dr.  Hray's  brief  visit  to  Maryland  as 
connnissary,  from  which  he  returned  in  1 700,  he  made  an 
appeal  tt>  the  crown  **  to  make  such  otiu  r  provision  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
those  parts."  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  «»f  Can- 
terbury appointed  a  committee  early  in  1701  to  consider 
the  same  subject.  Archbishop  Tenison  and  liishop 
Compton  and  many  others  favored  the  project ;  and  the 
result  was  that  on  June  27,  1701,  the  S<icicly  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  T'oreign  Parts  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presiding,  with  many  other  bishops  and  distinguished 
churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  present.  It  is  to  the  earnest, 
generous,  and  constant  zeal  of  this  society  that  the  colo- 
nial churches  were  more  indebted  than  to  all  other  sources 
put  together.  What  it  did  has  in  some  manner  been  made 
apparent  in  the  preceding  chronicle  of  the  difTerent  colonial 
churches.  Its  course  was  marked  by  wisdom  from  the 
beginning.  It  at  once  prepared  for  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  field.  It  chose  for  this  purpose  one  who  knew  the 
country  and  its  needs,  and  who  possessed,  moreover,  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  convert  to  the  church. 

The  Rev.  George  Keith,  the  society's  agent  in  this 
matter,  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  a  fellow-student 
of  Bishop  Burnet  at  Aberdeen.  He,  after  graduation, 
became  a  preacher  among  the  Quakers  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and   after  a  dispute  with   the   Society 
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the  Martyr  in  New  V<»rk,  to  Hishop'l 

M(»rin<)ns  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to 

In  recognition  of  its  invaluable  servi< 

presented  by  the  American  to  the  I 

one  hundred  and  seventy-first  anniv 

held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  July  4. 

of   the   first   Lambeth   Conference    < 

throughout  the  Worhl,  in  18OH,  Hislu 

Island,  at  a  missionary  conference  \ 

gave  utterance  to  the  sentiments  ol 

when  he  said : 

J  *•  I'or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cij 

.|  society  furnished  the  only  point  of  c 

j  of  sympathy,  between  the  Church 

[  children  scattered  over  the  waste  plac 

...   It   is  therefore  with  joy  and  g 

representatives  of  the  American  chu 

able  Society  on  this  occasion  as  lh« 

I'  j  ecclesiastical  founilations,  and  lay  at 

sheaves  of  the   harvest   of  her  plan 
I  !  speed  the  work  of  this  society  in  the 

The  greatest,  the  most  enduring,  tli 
missionary  organizations  of  Reform 
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rccoj(iiilion  of  his  abilities  and  c 
ecclesiastical  promotion  was  \vi 
Atterbiiry  had  said  of  him :  **  S 
much  innocence,  and  such  humil 
been  the  portion  of  any  but  an^i 
man."  To  one  so  j»ifted  and  priz 
of  personal  promotion  scenud  in  t 
the  opportunity  to  permanently  b 
nestly  set  about  enlistinj^  the  s 
and  securing  their  gifts  for  his  ent 
Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Lord  Carter 
if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  fro 
accomplished. 

His  earnestness  was  contagiou> 
ber  of  vohnitary  contributions, 
confine  himself  to  these,  by  whi 
have  secured  the  necessary  endo> 
government  appropriation.  To  t 
which  he  had  raised,  Sir  Robert 
added  a  personal  subscription  of  i 
promise  not  to  oppose  the  bill  asl 
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Ic^c,  New  York  (now  Columbia  Co 
Dr.  Johnson  was  called  to  be  the 
these  institutions.  lk*njamin  Fran! 
claims  of  the  Phihulelphia  Acad< 
though  Johnson  declined  the  oiTc 
municatcd  to  Franklin  the  suj(^csti( 
which  were  carefully  considered  a 
was  not  strictly  a  church  instituti 
under  the  influence  of  churchmen 
was  the  distinguished  Rev.  William 
most  influential  in  dcternn'nin^  the  ( 
of  the  Protestant  Fpiscop-'l  Churc 
child,  it  was  the  foster-child  of  Herl 
Of  Kinj^'s  Colle^^e  (now  Colui 
Kerkoley  was  the  true  spiritual  foui 
acted  explicitly  anil  consciously  o 
to  them,  throuj^h  Samuel  Johnson 
the  bishop.  This  institution  has  i\ 
direction  of  a  churchman  as  its  h< 
Trinity  Church  having  j^ivcn  the  sit 
the  president  of  the  collcj^e  should 
the  Church  of  luit^land,  and  that  tl 
I  in^  IVayers  should  be  those  of  the 

I  flip  \-f»r\'  lipnrf   of  tho   nw»trntinliv;  nf 
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Still  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  matters  educational, 
town  wherein  stands  the  University  of  California  is  n; 
in  honor  of  him.     His  name  is  given  to  the  Di' 
School  of  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  and  to  various! 
paratory  schools  throughout  the  country,  notably  th< 
New  York  and  Providence.    The  lierkelcy  Prize  whi( 
founded  in  Yale  College  is  one  of  the  most  coveted  i| 
university  at  New  Haven.     There  a  college  hall  heai 
name,  and  a  stained-glass  window  stands  as  his  mei 
in    the   college   chapel.     His    interest   in    America 
tinned  active  after  his  return  to  Europe.    He  frcqul 
corresponded  upon  topics  of  education  with  our  prom 
professors,  and  wrote  shortly  before  his  death  to  IVcs 
Clap:  "  The  daily  increase  in  religion  and  learning  in 
seminary  of  Yale  College  gives  me  very  sensible  pic 
and  an  ample  recompense  for  my  poor  endeavors  to  fu 
those  good  ends."    His  interest  in  America  was  conti 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  whose  infli| 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  in  securing  an  Auk 
episcopate  was  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  oj 
other  single  man. 

The  advantages  of  the  colonial  churches  are  tluis| 
to  have  arisen,  not  from  government  patronage,  but 
personal  and  voluntary  counsel  and  contributions. 


THE  PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH  IN  TH 
UNITED  STATES  (a.d.  T789-i8<)5). 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ACTION  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EI'ISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  ended  it  became 
a  diflRctilt  and  delicate  task  to  gather  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Mn^^lish  colonial  churches  together,  and  out 
of  them  to  construct  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  coter- 
minous with  the  nation.  The  nation  itself  was  as  yet  un- 
settled in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  States. 
The  political  condition  of  the  confederation  did  not  of 
itself  tend  to  foster  the  conception  of  one  uniform  Kpisco- 
j)al  coninuinion  for  the  whole  country.  The  first  efforts, 
therefore,  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  I^j)iscopal  parishes 
were  provincial.  The  church,  as  well  as  the  nation,  ])asscd 
through  a  confederate  periiKl  which,  only  after  several  years, 
resulted  in  both  cases  in  the  a(h)ption  of  a  constitution 
which  established  unity.  In  the  .same  ye.'ir  (17^9)  the 
United  States  became  a  nation  with  a  President  and  a 
Constitution,  and  the  Protestant  l*-piscopal  Church  .in 
organized  ecclesiastical  body  with  Hishops  and  a  (icmral 
Convention.  Previous  to  this  consummation  the  State, 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  affairs,  preserved  a 
prominence  which  concentrated  attention  on  the  concerns 
of  the  church  witinn  its  own  borders.  In  the  begiinu'ng 
of  the  national  existence  the  I'lpiscopal  Church  in  each 
State  considered  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  independent  in  its  government  of  any  other  branch 
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In  New  England,  where  the  church  had  always  existed 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  and  where  it  had  es])c- 
cially  felt  the  defect  of  incomplete  organization,  the  first 
necessity  descried  and  the  first  effort  made  was  to  secure 
the  episcopate.  It  was  in  Connecticut,  where  the  church 
had  grown  up  on  the  soil,  developed  out  of  conviction,  not 
merely  received  by  inheritance;  where  its  ministr>'  was 
chiefly  native,  and  its  character  especially  steadfast  and 
correct,  that  the  first  distinct  motion  for  completing  the 
church  organism  by  obtaining  a  bishop  was  put  forth. 
This  object  was  the  one  most  beset  with  difficulties,  having 
to  face  apathy  abroad  and  turn  its  back  on  distrust  and 
enmity  at  home.  It  was  felt,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  the  church.  The  body  and  the  members 
were  both  preserved,  though  in  disabled  condition ;  but 
the  head  must  be  added,  and  at  once,  or  the  ciuirch  could 
neither  run  nor  walk,  but  must  limp  impotently  among  its 
adversaries,  whose  polity  was  complete,  and  whose  patriot- 
ism was  astir  with  hatred  of  both  the  Knglish  state  and  the 
English  Church.     Such  was  the  general  situation. 

ACTION    IX   n:N\SVIAANI.\. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  resuscitating  the  l^pis- 
cnpal  churches  and  binding  them  together  into  some  sort 
of  unity  emanated  from  the  Rev.  William  White,  presbyter 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  rector  of  Christ  Church,  lliiladelphia. 
In  the  summer  of  1782,  after  active  hostilities  had  ceased, 
but  before  independence  had  been  .ncknowledged  or  peace 
declared,  he  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*•  The  Case  of  the  ICpiscopal  Churches  in  the  United  States 
Considered."  *     This  publication  was  prepared  just  at  the 

1  The  document  is  pvcn.in  **  Half  century  «»f  I-rj^islatinn  of  tlio  American 
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time  when  Sir  Guy  Carleton  made  the  first  communica 
looking  toward  the  cst.ibhshment  of  peace  with  indcpl 
eiice.  It  contemptatcd  a  stale  of  things  where  theref 
no  bishop  and  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  one;  and  itil 
jcct  wfis  to  tn.iitgtirate  such  action  wf.  N])ouId  prcvcni 
entire  dissohilion  of  the  remaining  piirishes  mid  coil 
gations.  The  itnllior  ])ointetl  lo  the  fricl  timt  nil  fof 
jurisdiction  over  the  clnirches  Jiad  been  withdrawn  tijl 
war,  and  that  their  future  continuance  could  only  be  I 


hicl  Im'n  niAilc  tuMioii :  "  I1iu  cuii|;ri.-ualliii 
tlic  L'nileil  StnU't  wire  np|>roai]iin|>  nimilii 
[l'l,.h..kl|.l.ir.l  llircv  l:i.is.-,.H  ikTRyiiicn 
cliurtliis  DM/r  \\\~:  rt'^L  nf  llii'  blali'  \\xX  U'C< 


n.  Atllioueh  wiiliin  ilil 
:  rcsiilvnl  and  oriidatliT 
Iciirivcil  i>(  ihcir  cliT(;y  il 
ulanil.    In  tlicKnslLTti 

|irnytri  fur  tlic  foni.i 
churcli  Ii»i1  eiijnvcil  c. 

>lK.'lllsnf  |UC]<XM~1|CS, 

r  Suulh  Ihc  c.imliiion 

At  ilic  lime  in  (jucMion  ilicl 
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complete  dissolution  for  all  time.  He  had,  in  fine,  so  high 
a  conception  of  the  value  of  religion  as  the  traditions  and 
creeds  and  organization  of  the  English  Church  presented 
and  regulated  it  that  he  would  allow  no  temporary  obstacle 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  future  realization  in  the  United 
States.  The  church  might  limp  until  it  could  walk,  but  it 
must  keep  in  motion.  And  when  it  cpuld  stand  in  its  own 
right  it  must  stand  unfettered  by  foreign  domination  or 
proscription.  It  must  be,  not  the  Church  of  I^ngland  in 
America,  but  the  American  church.  While  holding  to  the 
essential  and  permanent  features  of  the  Knglish  Kstablish- 
mcnt,  the  American  church  was  not  only  not  to  be  an 
I^stablishmcnt,  which  indeed  were  impossible,  but  it  was 
to  be  adapted  to  American  life  and  ideas  in  its  constitution 
and  administration.  It  was  to  make  its  appeal  to  the 
national  character  and  spirit.  Ilcnce  it  couKl  not  be  sim- 
ply  a  clerical  autocracy;  it  must  draw  its  strength  from 
the  source  which  supplied  strength  to  the  state,  namely, 
the  people.  Lay  representation  became  thus  a  prime 
element  in  its  structure.  lie  regarded  this,  indeed,  as  a 
practice  of  the  primitive  church;  but  his  urgent  and  com- 
pelling motive  for  its  introduction  was  not  chiclly  a  regard 
for  anti(|iiity,  but  his  conviction  of  its  necessity  f*>r  a  vig- 
orous and  truly  national  life  <»f  the  church  in  the  Uin'ted 
Stales.  The  laity,  in  fact,  thn  ugh  the  absence  of  any 
thorough  ecclesiastical  system,  had  had  so  large  a  share  in 
parochial  management  during  the  colonial  i)eriod  that  not 
to  have  admitted  them  to  the  church  councils  would  have 
seemed  to  deprive  them  of  a  right  already  existent.  To 
recognize  then)  as  representatives  did  not  appear  like  the 
introduction  of  a  novelty.  It  .seemed  to  he  tl)e  appropri- 
ate  recognition  of  the  old  spirit  of  church  tidministration. 
Such,  then,  being  his  purpose  (to  embody  the  essential 


Or.  ^\'hite  would  nut  wait  either  for  a  complete  eccld 
lical  organization  or  a  full  national  representation  1 
undertaking  the  task.'     Me  was  bent  on  an  organiz 
of  the  cliurclies  which  could  with  propriety  a))ply  fol 
episcopate,  not  w;iiting  until  all  parts  of  the  country  (T 
rcsijond  to  the  proposal.    It  was  his  purpose  to  btgii 
such  fra^'ments  uf  the  colonial  cJiurches  as  could  be 
ered,  in  order  tliat  there  might  be  some  body  whicii'd 
speak  with  representative  authority  and  form  the  i 
of  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organization.     I  le  belicvei 
course  necessary  to  give  weight  to  tJie  inlendeil  applic 
to  the  English  Church,  when  the  time  should  come,  fol 
episcopal  succession.     It  is  certain,  that  he  thus  ohv| 
one   cardinal    objection  wJiich    the  archbisliops 
forward  to  the  consecration  of  Hishop  Sc.ibury, 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  or  civil  organization  back  ofl 

These  views  were  the  issue  of  long  deliberation, 
were  the  outcome  of  a  mind  which  !iad  been  brought! 
contact  with  most  of  the  great  minds  of  the  comitryl 
ing  the  critical  period  of  the  nation's  birtli,  and  < 
who  had  (k'cply  imbibed  tlie  calm  and  devout  sjiirit 
communiiiii  in  wliich  he  had  been  baptized  aiul  bred.| 
came  of  gentle  blood,  his  father  being  an  I'^iiglis 
good  familv  and  a  thurcliman.      His  mother 
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justifiable,  had  changed  the  persons,  as  in  England  I 
had  a(oretiitie  substituted  William  III.  for  James  II. J 
henceforth  liis  prayers  went  with  his  allegiance.  The] 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  "  never  beat  the  ecclesii 
drum,"  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Continental  Coj 
while  on  his  way  with  his  family  to  Maryland  durinj 
advance  of  the  British  on  I'hiladetphia  in  1777,  : 
consequent  retreat  of  the  Congress  to  Yorktown. 

It  was  a  gloomy  moment  in  the  national  liistory. 
eral  Buryoyne  had   not  yet  been  chucked  in  his  t 
through  northern  New  York,  the  severing  of  the  Soul 
from  the  Eastern  States  seemed  imminent,  and  the  I 
chest  was  empty.     His  hrother-in-law,  Robert  Morrisf 
that  to  accept  the  post  of  chaplain  was  to  present  his  tl 
to  be  cut;   but,  because  of  the  danger.  White  discil 
the  duty.      K\cluded  from  his  cure,  he  divided   his 
between  Congress  and   his  family  until   the  cvB' 
the  city  in  June.     Me  continued  to  act  as  chaplain  .' 
nately  with  Rev.  Mr.  Diiffictd.  a  I'rcsbyterian  c!crgy| 
until  Conjjrcss  rem<ned  lo  New  York,  and  was  aftci 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Federal  Congress  while  1 
delphia  was  the  seat  of  government.     On   Mr.   Dii| 
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ored  by  them  for  his  scholarship  and  his  character. 
Washington  and  Franklin  were  his  parishioners ;  Hopkin- 
son  and  Morris  were  his  vestrymen ;  Jay  and  lianiilton 
and  Madison  were  among  his  friends.  He  felt  the  stimulus 
of  their  greatness,  and  none  of  his  thoughts  or  projects 
were  petty,  though,  so  far  as  his  church  was  concerned, 
it  was  the  day  of  very  small  things. 

Thus  when  the  plan  of  raising  the  church  out  of  the 
dust  into  which  it  had  fallen  began  to  form  itself  in  his 
mind,  it  did  not  take  the  shape  first  of  a  perfect  ecclesias- 
tical structure,  as  with  the  Connecticut  churchmen,  nor 
of  a  legal  security  for  the  properties  of  a  disestablished 
Establi.shment,  as  with  the  churchmen  of  Mar}-land  and 
Virginia;  but  his  first  purpose  and  effort  were  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  spiritual  forces  at  hand.  He  would 
nourish  and  augment  the  life  which  existed  by  consolidat- 
ing its  scattered  fragments,  and  increase  its  vigor  by  stim- 
ulating its  circulation.  From  this  status,  as  a  body  united 
and  representative,  he  thought  it  could  appeal  with  dignity 
and  success  for  its  completed  ecclesiastical  order  abroad, 
and  with  practical  and  reasonable  argument  for  its  right  to 
its  temporal  possessions  at  home.  If  Scabury  possessed  the 
legal  mind  of  the  movement,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  '*  espe- 
cially the  parchments,**  and  William  Smith  represented  the 
practical  politician,  intent  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
glebe  and  parish  possession,  that  nothing  be  lost,  White 
may  justly  be  called  the  ecclesiastical  statesman  of  tlic 
time,  by  rctison  of  the  broader  scope  of  his  purpose,  which 
contemplated  nothing  as  local,  but  everything  as  national. 
His  heart  beat  not  merely  as  a  churchman,  but  as  an 
American  who  foresaw  that  even  the  wheels  of  the  most 
complete  ecclesiastical  organization  would  never  move 
safely  and  aggressively  in  the  land  unless  impelled  by  a 
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principles.  It  was  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  sect.  Its 
whole  effort  was  for  inclusion,  not  exclusion.  Its  govern- 
ment was  based  on  historic  facts,  not  on  ecclesiastical 
theory.  Its  theology  was  as  wide  as  the  creeds.  Its 
worship  strove  to  reproduce  the  treasures  of  devotion  from 
all  ages.  It  came  into  being  as  a  Catliolic  body,  not  as 
diiitinct  from  a  Protestant  body,  but  as  inclusive  of  it ;  ns 
catholic  in  its  protest  for  the  old  faith  of  the  goxpcl,  and 
therefore  against  the  outcroppings  of  superstitious  after- 
growths; for  the  old  order,  and  so  against  tlie  extrav- 
agances of  later  ecclesiastical  pretensions;  for  true  wor- 
ship in  spirit  ami  in  truth,  and  consequently  against  the 
intricate  technicalities  and  intrusive  directions  of  medie- 
val legislation. 

In  thus  following  the  English  Church  as  its  mother,  the 
Episcnpiil  Church  in  America  nevertheless  cut  loose  from 
all  that  entangled  it  with  the  state,  and  asserted  its  com- 
petency to  adjust  the  old  life  to  the  new  conditions  in  which 
it  found  itself  placed.  It  put  away  childish  subjection, 
but  it  retained  a  childlike  gratitude  and  love.  It  was 
transformed  from  a  daughter  into  a  sister  church ;  and  its 
action  gave  the  pattern  by  which  the  mother  church  her- 
self has  since  ordered  the  conditions  of  her  children  in  the 
colonies.  Upon  essentially  the  same  lines  as  White  laid 
down  in  the  permanent  part  of  "  TIic  Case  of  the  I-'piscn- 
pal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered,"  the  vnst 
and  growing  churches  of  Kngland's  colonies  have  been 
constructed.  Kngli.sh  ecclcsla.>itics  of  high  ]>ositiiin  have 
recognized  with  gratitude  their  debt  to  the  clear  and  Tar- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  patriarch  of  the  ]*rotestant  I-'])iscopal 
Church;  and  that  church  itself  is  indebted  for  its  hamio- 
nious  working  at  home  and  its  peaceful  relations  abroad 
in  abounding  measure  to  him  whose  voice  was  first  heard 
summoning  the  churches  into  one  national  communion. 
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The  title  "Protestant  KpisLoiial  Church"  was  firs] 
applied  to  the  Upi.scopal  CImrch  in  Maryland  duriit^  the 
latter  part  uf  the  Kevoltitiuii.  It  was  adopted  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  clergy  and  laily  hirld  at  Chesiertown,  KenI 
County,  Md.,  November  9,  17S0.  This  conference  was 
called  by  Kcv.  Dr.  William  Sinilh,  shortly  after  hi: 
removiil  to  ttie  Slate  from  I'cnnsylvania,  to  consider  tht 
temporal  condition  o(  tlie  churches  subsequent  to  tin 
Vestry  Act  of  177*).'  It  consisted  of  three  clertjymen  aiK 
iHCiity-fonr  laymen,  luoslly  deleyiitea  from  churches  ir 
Kent  Cinnity.  Dr.  SniiiK  «.ts  chosen  |)rcsident.  At  hi: 
instiyatinn  "A  I'ctilinn  to  the  Gem  ral  Assembly  of  Mary. 
land  for  the  Sii])piirt  iif  Tublie  Keli^ioii "  was  jirepared,  K 
be  sid)niined  to  the  se».'L-ral  parishes,  ami,  w'mw  approved 
presented  to  the  Assembly.  It  asked  that  an  atl  he  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  issued  liy  ihi 
Assembly  (November,  177')),  emiKJweriin;  the  vestry  aiK 
wardens  of  the  several  parishes  lo  raise  money,  by  peW' 
reiits  ami  other  means,  li>  restore  and  keep  in  re[)air  tin 
ehnrch  ])ropert)'.  In  order  to  ap])ear  as  an  ecclesiastica 
organization,  a  name  was  requisite.  To  speak  of  tht 
l-:piscopat  body  as  the  Clnireh  of  luiMland  woidd  hav. 
been  repii}4naiit  both  to  the  lo)  al  sentiment  and  lli< 
eixlesia^liial  piejiidiLu  of  liie  pnniiice.  It  was  moved 
Iheufor.'.  by  Ihe  Kev.  J.inu  s  Jmirs  Wilmei,  uclor  c. 
Shrewsbury  parish,  Keiil  Oiunly.  "thai  llu;  (.■hineh  o 
I'.njilaiid.  .IS  hereliilure  bo  kiiuwn  in  ihe  province,  be  nnv 
called  the  I'roteslant  ICpiscopal  Chnrch."  -  Dr.  Sniilh  i; 
reputed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  name,  and  verj 
likely  he  sngi-estcd  it ;  but,  beinfi  in   the  chair,  he  couU 

I   S«.tia|..  iii.,p.  Kl. 
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for  leave  to  prepare  a  bill  which  should  enable  the  Kpiso 
pal  clerj^y,  without  losing  tlicir  identity,  to  make  ncc« 
sary  ahcratioiis  in  the  liturgy  aiiiJ  arnini^c  a  plan  for  tl 
periK'tuitlion  uf  the  ministry  accuniing  to  the  eptscoii 
rcjjinien, 

A  grciit  controversy  was  excited  by  the  [)ri)jK>sal.  Tl 
otliiini  o[  tlie  I'lstablishnienl  chilly  firmly  to  its  ecclcsiasi 
cal  polily  ;  iiiid  lliere  was  a  ilri-iul  test  the  iiiovemLrit  niiy! 
svciire  a  legi^lalivc  rccogiiitimi  which  woiiM  iiiviilve 
qiiasi-unioii  of  the  ICpiscuital  Church  with  tiic  stiitf,  tu  tl 
projiidice  of  uilier  religious  bodies.'  Tlie  petition  wa 
linwcver,  gr.uilcd,  and  tlic  clcrt,'y  met  at  Annapolis  Atij,'it 
I.?..l"f*.l,  to  cciiiMiler  tlie  pmp.iscd  law.  They  preiian 
a  charier  of  incorporiitii'n  for  ;idoption  by  the  [(■ni>laliir 
and  issued  a  "  Dcclarati-m  of  Certain  I'uiRlanienlal  Kigli 
and  l.iljerlies."  In  this  "  I  )ec!aral!oii  "  llie  church 
Maryland  claimed  lo  have  an  inile|)endeiil  exisleiicu  ajia 
from  any  cnnneelion  with  the  cliurch  in  any  other  colon; 
It  asserie.l  ihc  right  for  the  church  to  act  on  ihe  beli 
"that  tliere  hi;  these  ihrcc  orders  of  niinisters  in  Christ 
Ciiureh^lli.shnps,  Priests,  and  Deacons  "  ;  and  that  epi--c( 
pal  ordination  was  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  niini; 
terial  functions  in  said  cliurch.  It  declared  the  itientit 
of  the  I'roleslant  Kpiscnpal  Church  in  M;.ryland  with  tl; 
Church  of  |-:uglan<l.  f-.rmerly  established  in  the  jtrovinc. 
ami  asserted  its  title  to  the  jiroperty  secured  \o  the  Churc 
of  I-:ngl;uid  by  the  Hill  of  Kit^hts.  !l  afTinnc*!  the  right  < 
the  cliurch  to  alter  the  liturgy  in  order  to  adajil  it  to  tli 
circumstance  of  ils  becoming  an  iri<lepcniient  tluirch.  Th 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  title  Protestant  Mpisct 
pal  Church  was  ofTicially  used. 

All   the  eighteen  clergy  present  signed    the  "  Declan 
tion,"  an<l  scut  it  to  the  governor  with  a  suitable  addres 
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the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscn])a1  Cliiircli  of  Mar) 
land."  This  Act  of  Incorporalion  is  tliu  (mly  law  jiassc 
at  this  time  in  recognition  of  tlie  chtirch. 

We  now  return  to  tlie  Anniipolis  Convention  of  Auj^iis 
1783,  One  of  its  most  sign ifi cant  acts  was  tlic  eletlin 
by  the  clergy,  of  wlmm  almic  it  was  cnnipo-^cd,  of  1) 
William  Smith,  its  prcsitliiig  olUcir,  to  the  olTicv  of  Hish" 
of  Maryhuid.  A  Icslimonial  was  prcpJia'd,  In  lie  yiveii  t 
tho  Hishop  of  London  when  Dr.  .Smith  slinnld  apply  ft 
consecration,  in  which  he  was  tununcmlt^tl  as  a  fit  jiersoi 
every  way  qualified  for  the  ollice.  The  Coii\entinn  nls 
enacted  that,  until  Biich  time  as  a  regular  ordination  < 
clergymen  coidd  be  cihtained,  three  clergjmi.n  should  t 
appointed  in  each  shire  as  examiners  of  caiidiilales  for  liul 
orders,  to  whom  they  might  give  certificalcs  iis  lay  reader 
Hy  these  acts  the  church  in  Maryland  claimed  to  have 
distinct,  indepenilcnt  c.xisltncc.  witlumt  rcft-rencc  to  an 
connection  with  the  church  in  any  (UIkt  cntony. 

Though  Dr,  Smitli  was  never  consecrated'  lii-hop.  I 
was  so  infiuenlial  later  on  in  tlie  fmniation  of  thi.'  c.nstili 
tion  of  (he  chiircli  that  an  account  of  his  cartir  forms  ;i 
essentia!  fe;ilurc  of  llic  ccclcsia-liial  hi-^lory  of  his  lim. 
lie  was  a  Scoichman  of  goml  family,  Imrn  in  Aherdeei 
shire  about  1 737,  anil  was  grailualcd  at  the  University  1 
Alierdeen  in  1747.  He  came  to  lliis  cnnntry  as  lulur  I 
Ihe  two  sons  of  Colonel  Martin,  of  I.oiig  I-land.  in  \-^ 
During  his  residence  of  two  years  in  New  York  he  jml 
lisiie.i  .-(  pamphlet  with  Ihc  title  '■  A  General  Idea  nf  tl' 
College  of  Moravia."  intended  as  a  sketch  f<.r  a  propost 
college  in  New  York.  It  attracted  ihe  ailenti.Ti  nf  |) 
Benjamin  hVanklin  and  the  Rev,  Uieharil  Peters,  of  riiil: 
del].hia.and  resulted  in  Smilirs  aiiimiiUmetit  as  prov.i^t  1 
n.-  .,-.,..!,.  ^...-Ki;..i.-.-i   A 1...,, I  c.n.,.,.,  .,f  pi,;i.,,i.. 
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there  arose  a  distinct  opposition  to  the  institution, 
on  political  grounds.     Its  charter  was  changed,  anil 
Smith,  the  only  Kpiscopa!  clerg)'man  among  the  profel 
was  dismissed  from  the  provostship.     This  occasioned 
founding  of  tlie  Kpiscopal  Academy  in  I'hiJadelphiJ 
was  one  of  the  violent  acts  of  a  violent  time,  and  is  ^ 
ally  supposed   to  have  been  aimed  at  the  provost,  \ 
popularity  and  influence  as  a  church  orator  were  not  [j 
ful  to  those  whose  political  principles  were  more  t 
than  his  own."     In  the  patriotic  fer\or  of  the  time  i 
feared,  or  it  was  plausibly  assumed,  that  the  broad  | 
dation  of  the  college  would  be  narrowed  into  a  Chuil 
Kngland  institution.     After  the  Revolution,  in  178 J 
charter  was  restored,  and  Dr.  Smith  ay.iin  became  pnB 
In  the  meantime  he  had  removed  to  Maryland  and  fnJ 
his  new  institution  at  Chcstcrtown.     In  one  year  hJ 
lected  ten  thousand  pouniis  from  the  planters  of  the  e 
shore  of  Maryland  for  its  endowment.  General  Washi 
himself  contributing  fifty  guineas,  Ihiis  testifying  tl 
confidence  in  Smith's  patriotism.     As  we  have  seen, 
first  commencement  of  this  institution  in  178,?,  Dr. 
started  the  series  of  Conventions  of  the  cluircli  in 
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that  he  should  have  had  opponents  as  well  in  those  less 
dominated  by  his  inspiring  personality.  The  laity  were 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  the  clergy  who  elected  him.  Many 
were  strongly  opposed  to  there  being  at  that  time  any 
bishop  in  Maryland.  Even  among  his  warm  personal 
friends  there  were  those  who  disapproved  of  his  election. 
Dr.  White  afterward  opposed  its  confirmation,  not  giving 
his  reasons ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  were  based  on  an 
estimate  of  his  character.  That  character  was  generous, 
but  not  prudent.  There  was  a  secularity  in  his  manner 
and  tone  of  thought  which  savored  more  of  worldly  wisdom 
than  of  devout  consecration.  He  was  convivial,  and  may 
have  at  times  lapsed  into  impropriety.  The  temporal 
rather  than  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  engrossed 
his  attention.  In  controversy,  to  which  he  was  prone,  the 
old  Adam  often  got  the  better  of  the  young  Melanchthon. 
He  was  not,  however,  self-seeking.  The  opposition  which 
he  made  to  Dr.  Seabury's  consecration  by  the  nonjuring 
bishops,  if  it  had  its  personal  element,  was  also  caused  by 
the  fear  that  such  a  procedure  would  shut  the  door  to  the 
application  for  the  ICnglish  succession.  This  result  would 
have  greatly  diminished  the  prestige  of  the  national  church, 
and  ^ivcn  it  a  provincial  cispcct  and  char.ictcr,  marking  it 
as  distinct  from  the  Enj»lish  Church,  rather  than  as  its 
lc|4itimate  successor.  Dr.  Smith  may  himself  have  been 
cc^nvinced  of  the  inappropriateness  of  his  own  election  to 
the  episcopate.  Certain  it  is  th.it  he  never  applied  for  con- 
.secration  in  England,  though  his  election  and  testimonials 
from  his  State  were  above  suspic4on.  When  his  election 
w.is  not  confirmed  by  the  General  Convci.  jon  which  gave 
its  imprimatur  to  White  and  Provoost  and  GriflUh,  his  dis- 
appointment did  not  sour  him.  He  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  construction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  which  he  was  not  to  be  a  chief 
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exercised  outside  of  Connecticut,  i 
Island,  and  at  Westchester,  N.  Y 
also,  during  the  war  as  chaplain  in 
appointed  in  1778,  by  Sir  Henry  ( 
king's  American  regiment,  comma 
ning.  By  his  character,  his  church 
cal  convictions  he  was  a  fair  repi 
necticut  clergy.  He  was  their  1 
nomination  was  conducted  accordir 
and  was  a  strictly  clerical  one.'  1 
of  a  clear  vision,  if  not  of  the  vei 
saw  with  distinctness  what  fell  und 
a  duty  once  discerned  called  out  c 
accomplish  it  which  eminently  fiti 
and  difTicult  task  now  laid  upon  hi 
In  that  time  of  doubtful  prospt 
unsettled  ecclesiastical  principles 
country,  it  was  fortunate  that  one  > 
of  both  the  righteousness  and  the 
should  have  been  found  to  act  as  ) 
the  episcopate.     That  one  thing  h( 


'  It  has  l»con  sugj;cNtc<l  l»y  Dr.  NtcCnnnc 
the  Aincrican  Kpiscop.il  Church,"  that  the  1; 
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infirmities,  and  Mr.  Seabury,  by  the  advice  of  the  clergy^ 
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Tlicse  consisted  diiefly  o(  a  letter  written  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  on  bchatf  of  the  Connecticut  clcrj^y,  liy 
Abrahftiii  JiirvU.  who  hatt  been  secretary  of  their  Conven- 
tion ;  a  testimonial  testifying  to  Dr.  Scabury's  election  and 
qualification  for  the  office  of  a  bishoji,  wyned  on  llic  samu 
date  as  llie  Idler  (April  21,  17S3),  by  the  clergy  in  New 
York  wlio  hatl  been  cotisulted  in  tiic  iii.itler,  namely, 
Jeremiah  l.eaniint,',  1).1>.,  one  of  tiie  two  de^i^;n;ltel^  Iiy 
the  Connecticut  clerj^'y  us  u  Tit  nnminec,  L>r.  Iiij^lis,  rector, 
atid  Dr.  lietijainin  Moore,  assistant  minister,  of  Trinity 
Cluirch;  and  a  luny  letter  of  ihc  same  signatures  to  the 
Archbisluijj  of  York,  dated  May  24th. 

I.onycr  epistles  of  tlic  same  cJiaracter,  but  of  later  date, 
were  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  see 
having  been  vacant  when  the  first  letters  were  written. 
These  coinniiinieationB  urged  tlie  paramouni  necessity  uf 
laying  the  foinidation  of  a  valid  and  regular  episcopate  in 
America;  e.Npressed  dissatisfaction  and  rejection  of  the 
plan,  published  in  Philadelphia,  to  con.stitute  a  nominal 
episcoiMte  by  the  united  suffrages  of  presbyters  and  lay- 
men, which  ha<l  been  proposed  and  justified  on  the  plea 
of  the  impossibility  of  .«ecuring  bishops;  pointed  out  that 
opposition  to  an  American  episcopate,  on  the  part  of  n^n- 
ICpiscopalians,  had  declined  since  the  acknowleilgmcnt  of 
inilepcti<!ence  had  deprive<l  it  of  any  political  character; 
and  urged  that  the  various  legacies  which  had  been  left 
for  the  support  of  bishops  in  America  should  be  appro]iri- 
ated  to  the  mainlcnance  of  Dr.  Seabury,  in  case  of  his 
consecration.  The  coninuinication  from  New  York  also 
cnnunended  the  Kcv.  Dr.  T.  11.  Chandler,  fcrnierly  nf 
Klizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  appnintment  lo  the  bishoj)ric  of  Ntiva 
Scotia.' 

>  Tlic  Kcv.  Itr,  CliamllLT  was  lattr  fixe.l  n]>cn  (ur  tlic  firit  Hisliop  «(  X..va 
Scolia,  bul,  \,y  tcaicn  uf  ill  Iicaltli,  lie  «a^  oLlim-d  lo  dwline  Iht  ajujoinlmfnt. 
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church  at  larjjc.  Certified  copies  of  the  law  wliicli  had 
li(.-eii  ])assi.-<l,  "embracing  the  church  and  coniijrtrliciuliTitj 
all  the  lethal  rijjhts  and  powers  intended  to  be  liiven  tn  any 
denuniinalion  of  Cltristians,"  were  sent  to  Seabury  by  the 
coniniittee  ;inti  used  by  him,  but,  so  far  ai:  he  was  coii- 
ccrneil,  used  in  vain. 

There  was  at  this  Mat;e  nf  proceedinjis  no  disenlani^linj; 
the  ]).)h[!cal  frnin  the  eccle>iaslital  relations  of  the  ciJiM-o- 
pate  in  the  minds  nf  bi^inips  ajipointed  liy  tlie  crown.  The 
apprehcnsinn  (if  the  civil  rnlers,  alsii,  uf  yivinjj  u^lb^a^;c 
to  a  power  with  wlioni  a  treaty  i>f  peace  had  ju.st  been 
si;4iied  .stayed  their  hand  iti  o])L-nint,'  tlie  waj'  for  tlie  bi-h- 
iips  111  act.  Without  the  formal  request,  or  al  K-ast  consent, 
of  Coi)t;ress,  ilio  niinislry  rcfusL'd  to  peniiil  a  bisliop  to 
lie  foiisccrauil  for  any  of  the  United  States,  I'arhanient 
adjnnnie.l.  and  no  i..nablLui,' act  had  bcL-n  jjasscd.  S.;abury 
had  now  been  in  Kn^land  over  a  year.  He  c()nld  not 
anticipate  either  a  speedy  or  a  fav{>rablc  acliuri  of  ihe  j^rcal 
powers,  temporal  or  .^^piritual.  Mindfnl  <>(  his  instrnciiims 
at  home,  he  proceeded  t<)  Scothind  to  lay  his  case  befurc 
the  nonjiirinj;  bishops  of  that  realm.      Tlie  way  had  been 
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ber,  tlmt  the  Scutcli  bi-:ln)iis  were  willing  to  comply 
Si;abur>-'s  proposal,  "  to  clullie  him  with  the  cpisi 
character,  and  tliertby  convey  to  the  Western  worli 
blessings  of  a  fret;,  vatiil,  ami  purely  ecclesiastical  ep 
pacy,  not  itotibLing  that  he  will  so  agree  with  lis  in  dot 
and  discipline  as  that  Pie,  anJ  the  church  under  his  cl 
in  Connecticut,  will  hold  coninuiiiion  with  us  and 
church  here  in  catholic  ami  priniili^e  principl 
deen  was  fixu-d  upon  for  the  place  of  conseci'at 
time  w;is  Itft  to  Dr.  Si;al>ury  to  decide,  Ik-  at  once 
his  answer,  conveying  his  thanks  fur  their  consent,  j, 
ising,  so  far  as  his  influence  could  extend,  to  estiihlis! 
most  liberal  intercourse  ami  union  between  the  I'^pisi 
Church  in  Scotland  and  that  in  America,  and  aj)poi 
November  lOlh  as  the  time  <if  Ins  arrival  in  Aberdcci 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  arrangements  were  ni«<I 
his  consecraliiin.  It  tnnk  phice  N'.iveniber  14.  I  7S4,  1 
a  SutKlaj',  in  the  chapel,  which  was  funned  ont  o( 
upper  rooms  of  tlie  house  ..f  ihc  coadjutor  Hisho 
Aberdeen,  Dr.  Skinner,  It  was  situated  in  I.ongac 
narrow  lane  of  tlie  city,  where  public  carriages  1 
passed.-  Though  tlie  severe  jjenal  laws  had  fallen 
disuse,  ;ind  larger  assemblies  llian  die  four  per-ons 
outside  die  hon-.Lliii!(t  could  now  meet  unil 
idea  of 
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rc!tpectfiblc  ckT^ymeii  nml  n  {jrcat  number  of  latty."  Tlie 
cuiisccrator  \\':ts  Hubert  Kiljjniir,  priinuR,  assisted  by 
Arthur  I'etrie,  tbe  Bishop  of  Knss  and  Moniy,  and  John 
Skinner,  the  coadjutor  Dishop  of  Aberdeen,  wh<>  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion.'  In  view  of  all  the  [xist  and 
of  nil  the  future  it  was  a  sii^nifieanl  moment.  The  act 
secureil  at  luitst  two  great  rcsuUsof  far-reaching  iuHuence. 
In  and  tliroutfh  its  c(Tect  upon  ]-ji};)aiKl  it  unduubtedly 
hastened  the  Knabling  Act,  whirehj'  the  Ivnt;1ish  bislmps 
were  enijxiwered  to  convey  tlie  episcujNite  tu  America  and 
[iive  the  stamp  cf  national  chanicter  to  the  I'rotestaut 
ICpiscopiil  Church.  In  itR  e(Tect  ujxin  America  it  saved  it 
from  the  chaos  of  a  ctnitiimed  acephalous  condition,  and 
secured  to  it  the  incomparable  Communion  Ollice,  thnnij^h 
the  influence  of  Seahury,  whidl  boIJi  restores  the  primitive 
eumphrteness  of  tlie  service  and  gnards  it  sedulously  from 
tile  Koman  error  of  transubstaiiliation. 

Itisliojt  Seahury,  as  soon  as  pnssilile  afler  his  consecra. 
tion,  niade  arranyemenls  for  his  return  to  liis  liome,  which 
was  now  to  tie  his  ilioceso.-  lie  ili<l  not  s;iil,  however,  for 
six  months ;  but  he  made  yood  use  of  the  interval.  ( )n  the 
day  after  tils  consecration  lie  sit^ned  a  concordat 'with  the 
l.i>hops  wjio   had  consecrated    him.  which    pled}ied    full 
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the  respective  heads,  mi  tlic  basis  of  their  common  I 
and  cotitaiiicd  a  promise  of  the  new  prelate  to  cnda 
all  he  cunsisicntly  cuiild  wiili  peace  and  prudence  to  A 
the  Communion  Office  of  the  church  in  Connecticut  tc^ 
form  to  th;tt  of  the  church  in  Scotland,    There  wa: 
tain  implied  promise,  also,  that  when  in  Scotland  he  sll 
not  hold  communion  in  public  service  with  (hose  ord» 
by  an  Mn^Iish  or  Iri>h  bishop,  wh'nn  thu  Scotch  bi.-l 
looked  upon  as  schisiualical  iiitriidiTs.    This  is  a  water- f 
in   the  document,  which   shows   not    mcrL'ly  ihe  : 
quivering  fnun  the  ill  usage  \iliii'h  the  Scotch  I'-pist 
lians  had   received,   but   aNo    imlicato    the   stunly  I 
consciousness   and    respect   which    lived    in    the   hcar[ 
those  who  ventured  lo  do  what  I-;ngli>h  bisliu 
do,  and   who   entleavored    In    imprc-s  on   the  chiiril 
America  a  peculiar  stamp  of  ihcir  own  which  the  ICr 
Church  lacked.     Armed  with  this  concorilat,  with  liifl 
ter  of  consecration,  and  a  letter  from  the  Scotch    bi;| 
to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut.  Ilishop  Scabury  went  < 
way. 

Before  going  to  L.indon  he  stoppe.l  with  his  old  lui 
friend,  I)r   Myles  Coojier,  at  ICdinbiirgh,  and  there  \ 
a  letter  to  Kev.  Jonathan  Mtjucher,  which  showed  .- 
candid  and   larger  \iL'W  of  the  siluatinn  than 


soon  as  he  cmilcl  make  (Iclinin;  ,irr;in,L;i-iin.-ms  fnr  his  dc 
parliirc,  wliich  he  found  could  nut  be  niilil  sjnint;.  II 
corresponded  with  the  Venerable  Sucicly,  tonciiming  th 
continuance  of  liis  own  iind  the  oihi-r  missionaries"  sli 
pends,  and  found  that  by  the  consiiiuliim  uf  th;it  societ; 
no  help  coiitd  in  fniiiri;  be  expected,  us  it  was  enipuH-erei 
by  its  charter  to  assist  niissioriarlLS  only  in  Uic  C'il..nics  n 
C.rciU  Itiilain.  lie  liad  iiiun<uiii;  init-rviews  with  I)i 
Injilis  and  Rev.  Jai-oh  Dndu',  liuih  ..f  wluitn  liad  It-fi  thei 
charycs  in  Ainorii-a  ..n  aivnm.i  .if  their  loyally  to  lb 
crown,  and  who  gavu  him  lelleis  i<i  Dr.  W'liitc*  (now  iiiov 
ing  in  ihe  matter  of  the  organization  of  ilie  church  in  ih 
United  States),  which,  if  nol  needed,  ijreatly  tended  t 
smooth  the  way,  on  liis  return,  for  cnrtlial  and  courtvou 
intercourse  with  tliat  calm  and  slnte-^manlike  divine.  II 
met  will)  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley  (\\\h>  .k^jitored  ihc  pre 
cipilancy  of  his  brother  John  in  selling  apart  Coke  am 
Asbnry  as  su[jeriritemlents  ■' iif  ihe  Melhodists  m  Amer 
ita"),  and  he  impressed  him  ■; really.  '■  Vi.ii  knew,"  wrot 
the  younjier  Wesley  to  Dr.  CharuUer,  "  I  liad  the  happi 
ness  to  ciimerse  with  tlial  truly  apostolical  man,  who  i 
esteemed  by  all  that  know  him  as  much  as  hy  yon  ant 
me.  Me  I<.ld  me  he  h>oked  n]>..n  the  .Melhoilisls  as  sotm. 
memhers  of  (he  chnrch,  and  was  ready  to  ordain  any  u 
Ihe  preachers  whom  he  slmnld  fmd  .lul'y  (pialilied,"  ■ 
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CHAlTKk    Xlll. 

F<>HMATI(»N   AND  AhOlTlnN   oK  TIIK  roNSTITlTloN 

AMI  TIIK  I'Kayi:k-imm»k' (1 784-89). 

TllK  movement  to  constitute  one  Kpiscopal  Church  for 
the  whole  United  States  was  he^un  at  an  informal  meeting 
of  several  clerj^ymen  from  New  York,  New  Jer>^ey,  ami 
Tennsylvania,  at  New  lirunswick,  N.  J.,  May  11,  1784. 
They  met  l)y  appointment  to  consult  concerninj^  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ••  CorporatitHi  for  the  Relief  <>f  the  Widows  and 
Oq>hans  of  the  Clerj^y/*  a  coqK>ration  which  ha«l  been 
founded  in  17^)9,  larj^ely  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  William 
Smith,  for  the  heuefit  of  the  three  provinces  now  repre- 
sented at  the  mcetinj^.'  Its  charter  c'uid  its  ftinds  needc<I 
attention  under  the  chanj(e<I  conditions  of  the  country. 
Heforc  this  meetinjj  was  arranj^ed,  the  Kev.  Abraham 
Heac  h,  <»f  New  lirunswick,  wht»  suj.fj^ested  it,  had  written, 
in  January,  1784,  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  White,  of  lliila- 
delphia,  expressing  the  luipe  '•  that  the  members  <»f  the 
l*'.piso)pal  Church  in  this  country  would  interest  tluni- 
selves  in  its  behalf,  w<ndd  endeavor  to  introduce  onler  and 
uniformity  into  it,  and  provide  for  a  succession  in  the 
ministry.** 

This  was  thoroutjhiy  in  accord  with  the  plans  antl  pur- 

1  Tliis  c(ir|Mkr:itiuii,  Ity  imitual  consent,  nml  with  :i  fair  ilivisi*»n  of  tlir 
ftin«N,  w.iN  :tfl*'r\\:ir(t  rcsulvctl  intt»  tlircc,  iukK'i  tin*  charlirs  <i(  ilic  tlini* 
S!ali'<  rc*s|»i*ll\tly. 
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necticiil,  mill  that,  [leiiilint;  the  apphViiiion,  iIkv  c<>til<i 
iii'i  join  ill  iiiiy  pnict-edinji  which  nii[,'lit  seem  in  iiilprfcru 
will)  it. 

A  ciiiimiiltct;  of  corro'ljiinilenfc  wiir,  however,  fii>pf)iiitftl 
"for  the  purpose  of  formtnij  a  L-<iiitiiiciiliil  rtprcsL-ntiiliKri 
of  tht  lipi'^L-opiil  Church,  nnd  for  the  lielUT  iii;iii;ij;cnici)t 
of  the  concerns  of  siiid  churcli":  and  idso  ii  i-omniitlvi-*. 
cnsistint:  of  Messrs.  Ilendi.  HloonuT,  and  Mnnr.-.  w  :it- 
lend  ihi;  'Iriiiity  Convocation  of  the  Connect icu I  ch-ri;y 
'■  for  the  jiurpiise  ul'  ^c^licilillJ■  their  Concurrence  ...  in 
sncli  nuaM.res  as  may  lie  deemed  conducive  to  the  tmin,i 
and  pn.^perily  of  the  l^pis-eopal  Church  in  l!ie  States  i.( 
America."  It  was  also  ai,'rced  tn  pmcure  as  ^;eneral  ii 
lueeliny  as  niiyhl  lie  of  rejiresentatives  of  llie  cler^jy  anil 
laity  of  the  (hlTercnt  Slates  in  tllc  city  of  New  York  on  ijic 
r,|]|  of  Ocl<.l)erf..tU.winn. 

Hefore  Ihat  t^eneral  UK.'linii  a  provincial  one  wa«  held 
ill  Philadelphia  which  hadjjreat  influence  njion  it.  Wiihin 
a  fortnij;ht  after  the  meeling  in  \ew  Itrtmswick  a  coiivrii- 
tic.n  iif  t!ie  clerj,'y  and  laity  from  ihe  dilTerenl  pail-,  ui 
I'enn-ylvania  was  held  in  Christ  Church  O'-iy  -M.  17^4). 
in  aceordance  with  the  previous  reccnnnentlalint)  i.f  the 
der-vaii.l  \e-ln>s  ,,f  ihcchnrche,  of  I'l.iladelphia  at  their 
lueetim;  (March  2<^lh  and  .^Oth).  fur  ihe  pur],..<e  of  h.nn- 
inji  a  representative  body  ..f  the  l^pi-cupal  chnrchts  of  the 
State.  T!ie  cler^-j-,  r.f  whmu  ihere  were  four,  came  in 
their  li-hl  :is  rectors;  ilie  laymen,  i.f  wiioin  there  wei.' 
tweiuy-oiie.  hail  lluir  ai>].oiiitnient  hy  de!e|^atii.n  fomi  the 
diurdnvarilensand  xe-lrymen  ,.f  each  separ.ite  I'piMnp.il 
coiijireiialii-ii.  It  was  ihe  firvi  time  ihal  the  laity  sal  in 
the  .oiincils.,f  ih<:  diiirch.  Dr,  While  pivsidrd.  and  eadi 
fliurch  hail  ..ne  vole.      A  resnlmiun  re].nrted  by  .a  special 
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ihe  several  coiij^rc^alions.  t<>  l)c  binding  on 
rc;^alions  c<)nscntiii}.j  to  it,  as  soon  as  a  niajorily 
,rcj^ali<ins  shall    have  consenletl ;  and  ihat  the 

he    bound    by  the    fullowinj^    instructions   (»r 

1  principles: 

'hat   the  lCpisc(»pal  Church   in  these  Stales  is, 

to  be,  iiuUjH-ndent  <»f  all  forrii;n  authority, 
il  or  civil. 

,  That  it  oiit^ht  to  have,  in  connnon  with  all 
MIS  socirlits,  full  anti  exclusive  pnwrrs  ti»  rc|4- 
>ncerns  nf  its  own  conniunuon. 
Ihat  the  doctrines  of^the  K'^'^b^'l  '*<*  uiaintaini'd 
fi-vscd  bv  the  Church  c»f  j'jp'land;  and  uni- 
worship  conliiuud,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
;uM  church. 

.  That  the  succession  of  the  niinistry  be  aj^re*.*- 
i  usai'.e  which  retiuireth  the  three  orders  of 
csts,  antl  deacons;  that  the  rights  and  powers 
,  respectively,  be  a^rertaiiu-d ;  and  that  tiny  be 
L'cordini;  to  rias<»nabli*  laws,  to  \n*  dulv  made. 

hat  to  maK'e  canons  or  laws  there  be  no  other 
lan  that  of  a  representative  body  of  the  clerj^y 
>n  jointly. 
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New  York  (suli.-^L.itn;.illy  its  fi 
Wilmiiiyloii.  ]M.  (.iitc  nf  ilic 
cliaiit-cs).  \\\:si  of  Hal  time. re.  an 
M.I..  Griliilli  <.f  VVirUis.  Va.  ( 
Sutc),  amtl'iindl  i,f  S..in)i  Car.. 
tliL-sc  k-tKrs.  whicli  iniUivI  al  k-r 
[ilaiis  iif  ri.'ci>nslnnti<ni,  ami  wlii 
SOII1CC-,  ^.liM\;II  the  inltrisl  an<l  >l 
hritiijilil  sn  lar:;!--  a  ili.li>i;.ili<.n  ti 
appniilleil. 

U  wa-i  on  llic  Mliol  OtLilurl 
ii]M.iial  New  ISniir-wkk  in  Mav 
Kc-v.  Dr.  William  Smith  was  nia.1 
reiircsfiita lives  of  ui^lu  Slates 
ineeliii.L;.  like  llial  of  May,  al  \\] 
reKarde.l  as;,  u.lunlarv  rather  th 
lion.  iK'cause.  apart  from  the  .tell- 
CoMMeelieul.  ami  IVim.-ylvania, 
no  aiilhoriiy  from  ihi;  iinitu!  i  hiii 
hut  mi!\-  helil  a|)])oiiitineiil>.  Sv- 
Vax-u  tiie  regularly  appoiiiH-.l 
aiithoriiy  only  to  |.ro|ii.^c  aiirl  .K 
Ivnlv,  thcnforc.   t.".k-    iho   fnnn 
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the  ICiHscojial  Church  in  this  toiin 
siastical  and  civil  ctintrol,  was  nnt  i 
incIikK*  an  application  for  ihc  c|)is 
episcopal  power  ainoad;  and  ihr  < 
scnlalivc  ImmIj*  <»f  il«  r^\'  and  lailj 
exceed  ihe  clcrj^y,  t  iilu-r  in  ihrir 
Accon)panyinj4  ihe  resoluijuns  ihn 
of  voles  by  the  clcri^y  of  Massaclnu 
the  chief  of  which  was  one  nrijini^ 
be  written  lt»  the  episcopal  cleii^ 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  nrj;inj.; 
iniitin;^  with  ns  in  adopting  some  s 
cure  an  American  cj>i>copate;  a 
opini(»n  of  this  convention  that  th 
they  onj^ht  to  have  in  view,  becan: 
the  cluirch  recpiircs  some  speed)'  ii 
lar  ordination."  In  the  letter  tran 
and  the  votes  it  was  said:  *'  It  is 
that  it  is  bej^inninj^'  at  the  wronj;  ei 
i/e  onr  chnrch  before  we  have  (ibt; 
to  the  mode  nf  obtaining;  what  we  s 
wish  al)o\  e  all  thinj^s  to  procnre  it  ii 
ncr.  and  particularly  from  our  motl 
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cated  one  KCiieriil  Episcopal  Church  fitr  Ihc  L'liitcd  States 
to  be  eiinstitutioiially  };overne[l  by  representatives,  clericii 
and  lay,  from  the  ehiireh  in  eneli  Stale;  that  this  ebiirel 
embody  the  doelrine  and  aiUipl  ilie  liturgy  tif  Ihc  Mn^tisl; 
Chnrch.  so  far  as  ennsi-lent  «ith  llie  clianj;ed  poliliea: 
situation  ;  tlial  bishops  be  recoyni/ed  as  t-x  t'lji,i<'  inenibeo 

of  the  (ieneral  Convention;  and   lh;a   the  e iirrencc  ol 

flefijy  and  laily  be  essential  f.ir  the  lali.lily  of  all  mens, 
nres.  The  llrsi  meelinu  of  this  lieneral  Contemion  was 
tippoinleil  for  the  Tuesday  before  the  f,;.-l  o(  St.  Miehael 
(i.e..  September  JJlh).   r;.S;.  at  l'liiladei|iliia. 

This  ;ieli,in.  ihonshl  advisor.e  and  voluntary,  was  ;i 
limel.v  r.ne.  It  came  in  betvveen  Ivv  o  si,^nifie;nn  acts  vv  bid; 
bore  "slroniily  on  the  future  <pf  the  l-;pisco].;iI  (.■buieh.  t)i: 
the  Jd  of  Sepleniber  ul  lliis  s;cnle  ye;rr  John  Wesley  havl 
priv;ilely.  in  his  liedr..oni  ;it  llrisl.il.  s..|enrd.c  set  iinirl 
Dr.  Coke  iis  superintendent  of  the  Metlunlists  ill  America 
Willi  aiilliori;(;ition    to  ;ippoint    Kev.  |-'raneis  Asbnry  to  ; 

like  |)osilion.  and  to.irrkiin  elders  for  the  iidminislr;ilii I 

the  sacnimenls.  Ililherlo  ihe  Melli..dists.  who  now  nnm- 
bcreil  nfleen  tli.n.s;inil  nieuib.rs  irnd  ei:jlili-lliree  pre;icb. 
ers.  beskles  sever;il  hundrrcl  local  pre.iciiers.'  had  bcl. 
themselves  to  be  ii  society  in  llie  l';n;;lisli  Cbnrcli.  receic 
inij  Ihe  sacramenls  fn.iii  ilseleiKV-.  Ilencefi.rlh  they  were 
to  form  a  scp;ii;ile  comnmnion.  ;uid  remove  from  evei 
a  .|u;.-i-co!mecti"n  with  the  Ivpisc.pal  Chuich.-'  ll  i: 
.huiblfnl  if  Mr.  Wesley  meimt  more  ihrm  lo  ini]iarl  t"  I  Ir 
Coke  mid  lb-,  .\sbury.  in  a  solemn  imnmer  which  sh"idi 
cunpcl  respect  and  ..bcdience.  a  s|.cci;il  sniiei  iiUen.lciic. 
of  the  American  Mcthodi-ls.  like  lien  which  he  hole  b 
the  Methodist  societies  in  i:ii;;l.™d  ;[ml  Ireknul  lie  ccr. 
tainly  t;;ivc  llieni  llie  power  of  or.k.iniiio  elder,  who  shouh 
adniinislcr  the  saer;nii.-nts  -  bul  this  he  did  on  llie  nrinciol. 
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(which  ill  a  limited  way  he  practiced  in  regard  to  Scot] 
and  which  he  had  adopted  from  Lord  King)  that  a 
bytcr  might  ordain  presbyters.     As  America  was 
severed  civilly  and  ecclesiastically  from  Kngland,  h( 
siimcd  that  he  might  rightfully  do  this  for  those  oii| 
the  control  of  the  I^iglish  Church.    When,  however, 
superintendents,  «i  few  years  later,  called  themselves 
ops,  Wesley  was  loud  in  his  protest  ag«iinst  it  J     V\ 
was  too  late.    The  force  and  fervor  of  the  whole  body 
then  in  full  swing.    Their  administration  had  the  effici| 
of  the  episcopal  regimen;  .ind  their  religious  enthui 
carried  them  further  and  further  from  any  sympathy 
the  order  and  moderation  of  the  church  from  which 
came  out.     No  one  in  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Ocl 
Convention,  knew  of  thiscircumsttince;  but  the  actioij 
been   taken    which,   but   for  this  antici])ative  legisla 
might  have  detached  even  larger  numbers  of  Sou 
Kpiscopalians  from  the  fold.     As  it  was,  South  Carol] 
little  later  came  into  connection  with  the  General  Con 
tion  only  on  the  express  .stipulation  that  there  shoulj 
no  bishop  in  their  State. 

The  action   was,  moreover,  timely  in   relation  t( 
Scabury's  consecration,  a  month  later,  by  the  Scotch 
juring  bishops.     At   the  time  of  the  Convention  itl 
known  that  he  had  not  succeeded  with  the  ICnglish  bisll 
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nave  stoou  to  tiic  appreiieiision  oi 
imported  sect,  discredited,  if  not  dif 
of  the  coloDKil  cluirdics.  Wliatevt 
Connecticut  might  contribute  to  the 
dependent  on  its  reception  by  a  boi 
principles  of  legislation,  in  harmony 
of  representation,  and  determined  t< 
and  traditions  of  Christianity  as  eir 
of  I-'nglaiid. 

These  two  events  (the  breaking 
and  the  establishment  of  a  chtirch 
cut),  great  as  were  their  clTci-ts  ( 
church,  were  as  yet  unknown  am 
those  interested  in  the  coiislittHioi 
the  advisory  Convention  of  17R4 
for  the  authoritative  and  <luly  con 
in  I'hiladelphia  in  1785,  the  member 
of  responsibility  and  anxiety.  The 
prehensivc  that  too  much  would  be 
crncrs  were  sohcidnis  lest  t<>i>  muci 
Dr.  Wliitc.  as  ])rimc  mover  and  ci>i 
hopeful.  At  a  meeting  held  :il  h 
1785)  by  the  members  of  tlie  Nc 
the  DreccdiniT  October,  a  Cfmvcntic 
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duly  assembled,  "  Aii  Act  uf  Association  of  thi 
Coii^rci;:itioiis  of  tliti  I'rutcslmit  l-'piscupal  Cl 
Slate  of  IVimsylvaiiia "   was  ratilied,  \vlii;a-B 
"  The  I'roiLstaiit  Mpiscupiil  Cliiirch  in  llic  SlB 
pylvaiiia"    was    ;ulti|)li.il;    an    annual    Conv 
aulboriiy  was  i;&iabli>licil,  pluil^a-.l   in  ils 
eoii^intcnt  with  tli^-  fiiiiil:iinLiiUit  prLiiciijIc^ 
llic    i\\y>    |)rvvions    iiii-i'lin-s    in    rhilailcl],lii| 
VorL  " ;  an.l  .li;|.nlic.  u  vi^-  Jiu^t-n  t<.  Uiu  t 
hdd  ill  l'liiUli:1|.hi;L  in  Si.'|.lLmt>LT.  i  7S5. 

On  the  iSlh  ',{  M.iy,  17K5,  a  otnvLntion  (]| 
been  ai.th..ri;;L.I  l.y  ihf  act  .if  tliir  Gl-i 
Ihc  State),  f.insi^tin;;  <■(  tliirty-=ix  cler^;ynlJ 
than  >t;vcnly  laymen  ^i  the  !:i>i~c..|,al  Chiiril| 
niel  in  UichiiHTid,  and  )Jas^ed  res 
iities  t..  the  rhiladelphia  CunvL-nlicii  to  be  | 
tuinliiT,  17.S5.  It  ai^reed  to  llic  fiindan 
(,f  Ihu  i.rni,..;.c.l  on.Ulution.  I.i.t  dedinud  ■ 
by  Set.tinn  1\'.,  cuiccniini;  the  duLtriiie  and 
Section  \'I..  cniiccriiin;^  the  mode  uf  delibeial 
iiit,'.'      h  then  |>r<iceedc<l   in 
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the  proper  means  of  obtaiiiint;  consecration  for  a  bishop  to 
officiate  in  this  church.*'  In  Maryland,  where,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  Convention  had  been  Iield  before  the  October 
meeting  in  Xew  York,  another  Convention  was  held  siibse- 
(|uent  to  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  which,  the 
church  in  the  State  having  been  previously  organized,  the 
relations  of  the  State  Convention  t(»  the  (jcniM'al  Conven- 
tion were  defnied. 

After  two  attempts,  a  ConventiDn  of  the  clergy  aiul  laity 
of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  Charleston  July  li.  17S5, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  matters  ri-ctHniniiulid  by 
the  meeting  at  New  York.  It  was  sparsely  attended,  only 
three  clergymen  and  scarcely  half  a  score  of  laymen  being 
present.  Little  was  done,  either  in  the  way  of  orgam'zing 
the  church  in  South  Carolina  or  suggesting  action  for  the 
deputies  of  the  church  at  large;  but  five  deputies  were 
chosen,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  clergynum.  This  cliTgy- 
n)an  was  the  Rev,  Robert  Smith.  wht>  declincil  the  apr 
pointment,  and  Wiis  replaced  by  the  Rev.  Henry  rurcejl. 
Snnth*s  reasons  for  declining  were  of  the  nohUst.  I'ipis- 
copacy  w;ls  in  this  Slate  distrusteil  as  idintifkcl  with  an 
undue  attachment  to  the  Hritish  government.  The  anti- 
Hrltish  sentiment,  on  account  of  the  fearful  ravages  ni  the 
war,  was  intense;  «ind  there  was  danger  that  patri«ilic 
aversion  to  the  church  might  be  increased  by  its  eccle- 
siastical consolidation.  There  was  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Convention  wouhl  decline  the  invitation  given 
by  the  Convention  in  New  York.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  biiiig 
the  most  probable  candidate  for  bishop,  should  one  be 
chosen,  averted  the  danger  by  moving  compliance  with 
the  invitation  to  join  the  Convention,  on  the  understanding 
that  no  bishop  should  be  .settled  in  the  State,  lie  sacii- 
fict'd    his    nu'ii    iiniQiiprtQ    ntul    u';i<;   rntittMit    to    nnoi-.'ir    an 


Convention.  After  so  cluing  he  could  not  feel  that  he 
the  proper  representative  to  advocate  a  policy  which 
ried  out  his  motion,  but  did  not  express  his  sentiment 

In  New  York  a  Convention  was  assembled  June 
1785,  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  South  Carolina,  con 
ing  of  five  clert;ynien  and  t-loven  laymen,  who  cle 
three  clerical  and  three  lay  delegates  to  the  connng  C 
eral  Convention,  whom  ihey  commended  to  confoni 
the  general  principles  already  established  to  regulate  I 
conduct  in  the  matter. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Convention  met  at  New  ]lruns\ 
July  6,  1785,  consisting  of  three  clergymen  and  four 
laymen,  and  proceeiled  to  elect  a  delegation  of  four  cle 
men  and  six  laymen  to  the  cominy  General  Conven 
These  were  empowered  to  accede,  on  the  jiart  of 
Convention,  to  the  fundamental  princi|»les  of  the  Oct 
Convention  in  New  York,  and  to  adopt  measures  neces 
for  tlie  general  church  not  repugnant  to  those  fnndanK 
principles.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  an  an 
State  Convention. 

At  the  North  a  different  attitn<lc  toward  the  co 
Convention  was  occasioned  by  the  return  (June  30,  1 
of  Dr.  Scabury,  now  a  bishop,  lie  liad  intt  liis  cler 
ivocation    at    Middletown    on    the    2(1    u[   August, 


Bishop  Seabury  and  his  clerijy  to  attend  thi:  Convention 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  This,  in  turn,  it 
did  not  seem  expedient  or  proper  to  the  Connecticut 
clergy  to  do.  The  fifth  of  tlic  fiindameniai  articles  set 
forth  in  the  preliminary  Cunvenlion  at  New  York-  did  nut 
give  to  their  bishop  that  ofhcial  precedence  which  they 
held  to  be  his  due. 

Mr,  I'arker,  of  Huston,  who  was  ])rescni  at  the  Middle- 
town  coiivocalioii,  had  tir^ed  Itisliop  Scabnry  t<>  attend  at 
I'hiladelphin.  and  wrote  to  \)r.  White,  ;i  fortnit-hl  bifore 
the  asseniblid^f  iif  ihu  Convenlion,  ihat.  had  Seution  V.  (as 
he  had  ]in)].n-;i.i])  providtii  lh;il  a  hislmp,  if  present.  .•.Inndd 
be  presiiieiit  of  tile  Convention,  he  niaile  no  dtinbt  one 
woidd  have  bcLii  there.  In  llie  nicanliinf  sncli  sli^jht 
alterations  as  h:id  been  made  in  ihc  h'tiirt;y  at  Miildletown 
were  in  the  main  adopted  by  a  Convention  of  clerical  ami 
lay  dele{;ates  fnmi  the  chnrches  in  Massaclui setts.  Khodu 
I.sland,  and  New  Hampshire.  A  copy  o(  these  pn)Lecd. 
ings,  sent  by  Mr.  I'arker  to  Dr.  White  for  the  president  <il 
the  coniinj;  Convention,  was  all  the  response  made  to  lh« 
invitation  to  attend.  Itishop  Sualniry  himself  wrote  r 
lony  letter  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  a  shorter  one  to  l)r 
White,  setting  forth  his  scntimenls,  and  criticising  llu 
fnndamenlat  principles  adapted  in  New  York.  He  for. 
warded  these  docnnients  through  Dr.  Chandler.  wIki  \\m 
now  retnrned  from  abroad  to  New  Jersey  ;  and  that  worthj 
divine  accompanied  the  connnnnicattons  with  a  weiyln; 
one  of  his  own.  All  the  letters  were  fraternal  in  tone  am 
conrteous  in  language;  they  were  cqnally  cx|ilicit  ain 
outspoken  in  their  opinions.  Tliey  criticised  the  piematiir 
establishment  of  so  many  and  so  precise  fundamental  niK-^ 
the  too  great  curtailment  <'f  the  episcnjtal  ollice  and  ditj 
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largcit  of  any  which  had  lent  delegates,  had  objected. 
Instead  of  it,  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows: 

"That  a  committee  be  appoiiitcti,  vuiisiitting  of  one 
clerical  and  one  lay  delegate  from  each  State,  to  consider 
of  and  re|>ort  such  alterations  in  tlie  liturgy  ns  shall  render 
it  consistent  with  the  American  Kevolutioi)  and  the  consti- 
tutions uf  the  respective  States ;  and  such  further  alterations 
in  the  litui^y  as  it  may  be  advisable  for  this  Convention 
to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  church  here 
represented." 

The  Sixth  Fundamental  Principle,  to  which  Virginia 
had  alsi>  demurred,  was  explaiiieil  as  meaning  that  the 
deputies  were  to  vote  by  States  and  not  individually. 

These  Fumlameutat  Principles,  lus  ndupted  by  this  Con- 
vention, became  tlie  only  b(>n<l  of  union  acted  under  by 
the  church  until  1789.  The  general  cunsttlutiuii  framed 
at  the  jjresent  Convention  was  ruconuneiulatory  only, 
requiring  ratification  by  the  church  in  the  difTcreiit  States 
before  it  became  obligatury.'  This  was  also  true  of  the 
liturgical  alterations,  afterward  emb(Klied  in  the  "  IVojM>5ed 
Hook,"  as  well  as  of  the  Articles  as  altered  by  this  Con- 
vention. I'hc  principle  cmboilied  much  later  in  the 
constitution  was  here  acted  upon,  namely,  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  constitution  and  all  alteralinns  of  them  must 
be  pro]K>scd  in  one  Gen<:ra]  Convention,  announced  to  the 
church  ill  the  various  States,  .ind  then  be  ratified  by  the 
subsequent  General  Couvenlion. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Convention  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  a  "  Draft  of  an  Kcclesiasttcal  Consti- 
tution for  the  Protestant  Hpiscopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  To  this  Siiinc  committee  was  subse- 
quently asfiiRned  the  duty  of  jjreparing  the  neces.sary  and 
proposed  alterations  in  the  liturgy;  and  later  still  it  was 
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instructed  to  prepare  and  report  **A  Plan  for  Obtaining 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  together  with  an  Address 
to  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishops  and  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Knglund  for  that  Purpose." 
Thd  chief  labors  of  the  Convention  thus  fell  upon  the 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  those  persons  whom 
we  have  previously  indicated  as  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
assembly,  and  of  whom  Dr.  White  was  unmistakably  the 
leader.  By  October  ist,  which  fell  on  a  Saturday,  the 
committee  reported  on  the  first  two  subjects;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  liturgical  alterations,  panigraph  by 
paragraph,  was  begun,  and  continued  at  Monday's  session. 
During  the  transcription  by  the  clerks  of  the  liturgical 
alterations  on  Tuesday,  October  4th,  the  **  ICcclcsiastical 
Constitution  "  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  address  to  the 
ICnglish  archbishops  and  bishops  w.is  received.  This  rapid 
action  indicates  careful  preparation  previous  to  the  Con- 
vention ;  but  in  the  case  of  liturgical  alterations  a  longer 
time  was  needed  to  put  them  into  shape  before  they  could 
be  wisely  acteil  upon.  On  Wednesday,  October  5th,  when 
all  the  proposed  attenitions  had  been  read  and  reviewed, 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  While.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  . 
Wharton,  was  appointed  to  ••  publish  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  the  alterations  proposed,  as  well  as  those  n(»\v 
ratified  (in  order  to  render  the  liturgy  consistent  with  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  constitutions  of  the  respec- 
tive States).*  as  the  alterations  and  new  offices  recom- 
mended to  this  church  ;  and  that  the  book  be  accompanied 
with  a  proper  preface  or  address,  .setting  forth  the  reasons 
and  expediency  of  the  alterations;  and  that  the  committee 
have  liberty  to  make  verbal  and  grammatical  corrections, 
but  in  such  manner  as  that  nothing  in  form  or  substance 
be  altered."     This  resulted  later  in  the  uublication  of  the 
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"  Proposed  Book."  The  same  committee  were  "  aiitlipl 
to  publish  witli  the  Book  of  Common  I'niyer  such  ol 
reading  and  i^iiij^in^  I'sahns,  and  such  Kalends  of  pn 
lessons  for  the  dilTereiit  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throl 
out  the  year,  as  they  may  think  proper."  On  iheF 
i.f  adjourriuR'nt,  October  7th,  as  had  been  voted  b}l 
CiTiVL-ntiun,  the  litnryy  of  the"  I'ropused  Book  "  was  I 
by  Dr.  While,  and  a  sennun  explanatory  of  it  was  preal 
by  Ur.  Smitli,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  c\\\ 
proposed. 

These   chan^jes    were    much    greater    thaji    had 
nnlicipated;    but    still    they    were    not    so   ^jrcat    ;is 
wliicli  appeared  in  tlie  "  l'ro|)n>L-iI  Book."     Dr.  Sitiit| 
his  sennnn,  had  said  of  tlie  coniniitlee  on  alteration 
limr'^y.  of  whidi  he  »vas  the  ndin-  niend.er.i  "  We  . 
une-.led,  as   it    were,  at   an  awfid    distance.      Il 
:(bn.M  sacrilej-e  to  apjmiach    the  pmcti.  ..r  lift  a  hai 
loiiL-h  a  >int;lL'  part,  to  polish  a  sin-lc  coriiLT,  i>r  1..  il 
tr..in  il-  rusl  of  year>."     But  thi-  ])r..vt-.l  t..  be  -inly  ihu 
(iric  aiipioiiriate  li>  llie  ocia>iiiM.      The  nunnii 
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also,  for  thC'  Foiirtli  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  day. 
cinhudyint;  these  changes  in  the  "  I'roposed  Book,"  si 
further  niorlifications  were  introduced,  altlioiiyh  it  li 
been  providud  lh:it  "  nothing  in  funii  or  substance- 
altered."  As  the  book  \\;is  never  adopted,  never  cv 
acliievcd  ;\  ]i;issint{  iiu|niliirily,  antl  would  nnt  even  sell, 
rniiy  seem  needless  to  have  dwelt  \\\m\\  it  at  all.  It  fi)ril 
however,  too  si^'ititlcaiit  an  indicaiion  of  the  temper  of  t 
limes,  whose  d;mj;ers  ihc  wiser  toiinsels  of  more  soIj 
men  averted,'  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

Tlie  rijilly  great  work  of  this  Convcnlinn  was  "  A  Cie 
eral  i:cclesiasliLid  Conslilution  of  the  I'roiestaiit  Kpi.-.eoi, 
Chiirdi  in  ihe  L'Tiited  Stales  of  Ameriea."  -  It  had  he. 
amicipalcd  in  the  I'liiidamcntal  I'riiiL-iples  of  i  ;S4.  and 
was  thaiiged  in  several  features  tn  I  /Rij ;  Iml  it  is  ilic  ro 
out  of  which  the  eonstitulloual  s^sieni  of  the  church  It 
grown,  ariiU-.shiliilsthe  foundalioii-priiiciplesof  the  pre>e 
eeclesiasllLal  urgiini/ation.  It  is  preiniiiienlly  tiie  wo 
of  Dr.  White,  who  was  engaged  u|*on  it  while  Dr.  Smi 
was  l.usied  with  tliL-  lili.r[;ical  chan-es.  It  eml>odied  l! 
priiicijile  of  one  church  for  ihu  counlry,  to  act  \\\xu\\\ 
dciiuties  from    ihe   churches  in   the  several  Stales  in  ll 


rticiai  precedence.  It  provicted  that  clergymer 
order  sliould  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of 
ition  of  their  own  State,  in  regard  to  suspcnsior 
d;  an  article  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Eng 
S  as  well  as  by  Bishop  Seabury,  as  seeming  to 
I  subjection  of  the  highest  order  of  the  ministr) 
;er  orders  and  to  the  laity  (a  view  which  Dr.  Wl 
ned).  It  provided  for  the  ratification  of  the  B< 
imon  Prayer  as  ahered  ;  and  set  forth  a  Dcclarati 
ally  in  the  fonn  at  present  in  use,  to  be  signed 
minister  before  receiving  permission  to  officiate 
lurch.     This    constitution,    when    ratified    by 

in  the  different  States,  was  declared  fundamei 
alterable,  save  by  the  General  Convention. 

whole  business  of  forming  a  constitution  before 
on  of  the  episcopate  was  justified  l)y  the  convict 
practical   necessity.'     It  was  done  to  prevent 

in  <lifferent  localities  from  taking  different  coui 
esiastical  legislation  (and  that  without  schi.sm, 
V.1S  as  yet  no  ecclesiastical  bond  of  union) ;  to  | 
lie  adoption  of  different  liturgies,  different  artic 
episcopate  from  different  sources;  in  f«nct,  to  prev 
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Dr.  White's  own  expresiiion,  "  far  from  being  certain  that 
the  same  event  would  have  been  produced  by  any  otiier 
plan  that  might  liavc  been  devised."  Tlic  adoption  of 
the  constitution  with  amendments  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1789  created  a  church,  as  the  sinniUancnus 
adoption  of  tlic  Constitution  of  the  United  States  created 
a  nation. 

The  Address  to  the  archbiKlio])s  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  ICnyland,'  aslting  for  the  episcopal  sncccssion  at 
their  hands,  was  also  a  most  im|K)rtant  act  of  the  Con- 
vcntiiin. 

The  letter  of  Itislmp  Seabury  to  Dr.  Smith  luid  been 
laid  before  the  <lele|;ates.  a.s  the  author  had  rciiucstcd,  and 
its  sentiments  created  scmie  warmth  of  c.Ni>rcssion  from 
those  of  conflicting;  opinions.  The  fact  that  the  bishop 
and  the  Connecticut  clcr{;y  had  been  invited  to  the  Con- 
vention made  it  eminently  proper  that  the  coni:nunicalion 
should  be  heard ;  and  when  this  w.is  pointed  out  the  com- 
motion substdeil.  The  letter,  however.  ha<l  a  decided 
elTift  on  tlic  Address  H>  tile  ICn(,'lish  bishops.  "The 
majority  f)f  ihe  Ccmveiition  CLTtainly  (hoii|,']ii  it  a  matter 
of  choice,  and  even  rei|uired  by  decency,  to  ajiply,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  to  the  chunli  i>f  which  the  Aincncan  had 
been,  till  now,  n  pnrl ;"  altltoujih  tliere  had  been  a  rcpu^,'- 
nancc  on  llic  |wrt  <if  some  to  apjtiyii)};  where  a  rcfns.-il  had 
been  so  constant,  and,  in  lUshop  Sealmry's  case,  so  recctit. 
The  iloor  was  (i|ien  for  a  Scotch  consccmli'>n  ;  but,  in  \  icw 
of  the  scntimcnlsof  llisho].  Seabury's  leltcr,  those  iiichiied 
to  enter  it  were  convinced  tli.it  it  would  be  bcHcr  and 
more  av.iitablc  to  apply  where  there  would  be  less  stilfntss 
on  the  i>oints  objected  to  by  Hisliop  Scahury,  wlio  reflected 
the  Scotcli  view  of  the  matter.     There  was  f;rcat  unanini- 
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The  Address  was  written  by  Dr.  White,  and  reflect 
character  in  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  its  style,  and 
absence,  in  all  its  earnestness  and  anxiety,  of  (lattcil 
fawning.     It  asked  what  he  felt  the  church  hail  a  ri^^l 
demand.    It  referred  with  gratitude  to  the  past  and  \n 
out  the  necessities  of  the  present.    "  The  petition  whic| 
oiler  to  your  venerable  Iknly  is/*  it  stated,  **  that,  fr< 
tender  regard  to  the  religious  interests  (»f  thousands  iij 
risini;  empire,  professing  the  same  religious  principles 
the  Church  of  ICngland,  you  will  be  pleased  to  confe 
episcopal  character  on  such  persons  as  shall  be  rcj 
mended  bv  this  church  in  the  several  Stales  here  r 
sented.**     It  said,  in  relation  t«>  the  political  side  ol 
subject,   **  Our  civil    rulers  cannot  ollicially  join   in| 
present  application  ;  but  we  are  far  from  apprehendiu] 
opposition  or  even  displeasure  of  any  of  those  honoj 
personages;  and  in  this  business  we  are  justified  b)| 
constitutions  of  the  States,  which  are  the  foundation 
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a  respectful  address  to  tlic  civil  rulers  of  the  States  in 
which  thoy  rcsjiectivcly  reside,  to  certify  that  the  said 
n])iilicalii>ii  is  imt  ciinlrary  to  tlic  count i Hi tiim  and  laws 
of  the  same,"  In  cunsciinence  of  this,  I'etiiisylvania, 
New  York,  Miiryland,  and  Virginia,  thruiiyh  their  cliief 
olTiccrs,  fjavc  the  desired  certification ;  and  the  names  of 
Charles  liiildle,  Geofffo  Clinton,  anil  Patrick  IlL-nry  were 
tiiiiiid  appcndcil  to  the  tlocumenls  from  their  respective 
Stales. 

Jiilm  Adams  was  then  minister  to  the  conrt  of  St. 
James ;  and  his  assisiance,  not  olhcially  as  fureijjri  minister. 
Iiiil  as  a  ]>riv[ile  irxiividua!  of  cominandiiif;  position,  was 
Miii};hi  in  llic  inatler.  'Mioii|;h  hi;  hati  no  connection  willi 
tlie  ICjiiseopal  Cliiirch,  he  had  previously  interested  him- 
self  in  olitaitiinK  orditialioii  from  the  Danish  bishops  for 
several  candidates  for  onlers'  who  coidd  not,  after  the 
ackiiow[cdi,'iiient  of  American  iiirlcpendencc,  obtain  ordi- 
nation from  Ihc  Itishop  of  London,  lie  had  Micceede<I 
then,  and  lie  ni>\v  presenle<l  the  Address  of  the  Convention 
to  tile  Arclibi-^hop  of  Canterbnry  in  person,  and  accom- 
])anied  it  with  sncli  explanations  and  docnineiits  as  were 
calculated  to  forward  tile  ohject.  lie  afterward  took 
occasion  to  e.Npress  Ins  satisfaction  thai  he  had  l»een  able 
to  be  of  .'icrvice  in  the  matter.  Undoubtedly  he  was  of 
^;icat  service.  Olllcial  station  h.id  then,  as  now,  ^reat 
wei{,du  in  lui^land ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams  w,is  a 
Cont;rcnationalist  ^ave  assnrance  that  no  opposition  of 
a  civil  nature  was  likely  lo  be  aroused  by  j-raiitint,'  the 


jid.  It  then  adjourned  (October  7th),  to  m 
Philadelphia  June  20,  1786.1 
ddress  was  at  once  sent  to  England.  Much  so 
3  felt  as  to  Its  reception.  Dr.  Provoost,  who  > 
t  patriot  and  a  lukewarm  divine,  took  counsel 
idices  and  his  fears,  and  apprehended  mi 
n  from  Bishop  Scabury,  which  apprehension 
reluctant  to  express.  He  was  not  an  unkin 
It  Scabury's  service  as  chaplain  in  the  roya 
d  his  English  pension  in  consequence,  toget 

intense  Toryism,  were  an  offense  to  him.  1 
MS  heightened  by  Scabury's  acceptance  of  ore] 
;  nonjurors,  whose  political  views  he  equi 
and  whose  whole  ecclesiastical  attitude  ■^ 
lial  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  hav 
d  at  the  first  commencement  of  King's  (Columl 
n  1758,  when  he  transferred  his  membership  fr 
h  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  br 
piscopal  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson,  the  pn 
s  so  ardent  an  advocate.  He  afterward  stud 
^eter's   College,   Cambridge,   England,   and   ^ 

deacon  and  priest  in  London  (1766).     At  or 
turn,  he  was  made  an  assistant  minister  of  Trii 

^^W   Vorlr     (rr\iY%    \t'}y\nV%    rkr\ctf\r\r%    lio    rofJro/^    Aitr 
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are  anxious  to  give  every  proof  not  only  of  our  brotherly 
affection,  but  of  our  facility  in  forwarding  your  wishes,  we 
cannot  but  be  extremely  cautious  lest  \vc  slioiiUI  be  the 
instruments  of  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  system  which 
will  be  called  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  lCntrl;iiu1.  hnt 
aflurwartl  may  possibly  appear  to  liave  (kjiaried  from  it 
esseulially,  citlier  in  doctrine  or  disciijline." 

The  resolutions  passed  cunccrniuu  this  letter  expresscil 
the  trust  that  the  Convention  would  be  able  to  yive  sneb 
information  to  ilie  venerable  jirelales  as  would  satisfy  them 
that  no  cssetitial  deviation  from  the  Church  of  I-In^Iand 
had  been  adopted  or  intended;  ami  a  conimitlce,  consist- 
iiiy  of  Drs.  Smith,  ^\'hitc,  and  Wharton,  and  Messrs. 
James  I'arkcr  and  Cyrus  Grifhn,  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
reply  to  the  lelter. 

The  allusion  in  tlic  letter  to  private  information  of  an 
alarmin^r  character  seems  to  have  stirred  up  some  bitter 
feeling  among  the  members  of  the  Convention  in  rej^ard  to 
the  New  Hngland  element,  known  to  be  in  opposition.  A 
motion  to  require  the  cler^jy  present  to  declare  by  whom 
they  were  ordained,  and  one  to  pledjje  the  Convention 
to  do  no  act  that  should  imply  the  vahility  of  ordinations 
made  by  IJr,  Seabury.  were  made  and  lost,  liut  iHher 
resolutions  were  adopted  reciimnii..ndiii^'  that  "  clergy- 
men professint;  canonical  subjeclion  t<>  any  bishop  in  any 
State  or  cotuitry,  other  than  those  bi>hops  who  may 
be  duly  settled  in  the  States  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, be  not  received  to  a  pastoral  char^,'e  " ;  and,  a^ain, 
that  no  "  minister  reccivini;  ordination  from  any  bishop 
residing  in  America,  durinj;  the  aj)phcation  now  ])endiiii; 
to  the  English  bishops  for  I'tiglish  consecration,  be 
admitted  as   minister   in   the    States   rejiresented   in    the 
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Bishop  Seabury.  Dr.  White,  the  author  o(  the  I 
disclaimed  any  such  Intention.  Dr.  Robert  Smitll 
course,  alluded  to  him  In  offering  the  second.  It  iJ 
fair  to  remember,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  in 
produced  by  the  attitude  of  Connecticut  and  Mas!>.-| 
setts,  whose  clergy,  it  was  feared  (though  wrongly),  I 
trying  to  defeat  the  application  to  England,  great  anJ 
existed  lest  a  seeming  approbation  of  tlic  Scotch  cJ 
cration  should  itself  defeat  the  application  for  KnI 
orders ;  the  relation  of  the  English  hierarchy  to  the  \ 
jurors  being  what  it  was. 

A  memorial  from  the  church  in  New  Jersey,  i 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Chandler,  was  reccivcill 
referred  "  to  the  first  General  Convention  which  F 
assemble  with  sufficient  powers  to  determine  on  the  sal 
This  memorial  .ipprovcd  of  the  application  to  Englai 
consecration,  and  of  the  Address  in  which   it  had  I 
made.     It  also  approved  of  the  alterations  in  tlic  litil 
in    respect  to  its  political   cli.-ingcs,  which    h.td    aliT 
been  adopted.     But  it  strongly  objected  to  tlic  m 
changes  in  the  "  Proposed  Book  "  yet  under  consii 
as    unseasonable    and    irregular,   and   likely   to  occ;| 
dissension    and    schisms,    .and    urged    that    these 
prove  a  fatal  obstacle  to  obtaining  bishops  of  the  Ei 
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nounce  sentence  of  deposiiimi  or  degradation  from  the 
ministry  on  any  cler(;yiiiiiii." 

The  "  I'ropuiied  Duok  "  was  authorized  lo  be  used  by 
the  church  in  those  Stiktes  which  adopted  it,  until  the  Ar^t 
General  Convention,  with  stifHcient  power  to  ratify  a  Hook 
of  Common  I'rayer,  should  assemble.  Tlic  moral  an<l 
doctrinal  requirements  for  candidates  for  ordination  and 
parochial  cures  were  also  streni;tlicned  and  empliasized. 

The  churches  in  the  several  States  represented  in  the 
convention  were  recommended  to  authorize  tlieir  deputies 
to  the  next  General  Convention,  after  n  bishop  or  bishops 
had  been  obtained,  to  ratify  a  general  constitution. 

The  draft  of  the  reply  to  the  I'nylish  bishops,  composed 
by  Dr.  William  Smith  and  amended  by  Hon.  Jolin  J.iy, 
was  then  read  and  adopted.  It  acquic.'iccii  in  tlic  wis<lom 
of  the  bishops'  hcMtation  to  act  while  doubts  existed  con- 
cerniny  the  maintenance  of  the  same  cs>;unti;.l  articles  of 
faith  ami  discipline  with  the  C!:urtli  of  iMijiland.  At  the 
same  time  it  expressed  satisfaction  that  no  other  obstacle 
was  likely  to  stand  in  the  way,  as  they  trusted  that  the 
projwscd  ecclesiastical  constitution  ami  liook  of  Common 
I'rayer,  which  were  now  sent,  would  afTord  a  full  answer 
to  every  question  which  could  arise  on  the  subject.  They 
therefore  renewed  their  apjilicition  with  ^''-ditiide  and 
confidence,  and  asked  for  a  speedy  answer,  as  in  certain 
States  the  chtirch  had  i>roceeded  lo  tlie  election  of  iK.Tsnns 
U)  be  sent  for  consecration,  and  others  might  soon  proceed 
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1I3U  propoiicu  amendments,  ui 
New  York  held  its  decision  in  : 
accepted  it  with  tlie  rejection  o 
the  repelling  of  evil-doers  from 
Cnrohnii  itlunc  hiul  adoiileil  it  eiit 
hikuwnrm,  and  Connecticut  wm  i\\ 
slate  i)f  oiiinion,  concessions  to  lh< 
lish  bi-shops  were  not  diiliciilt. 

In  the  meantime  three  bisho] 
addition  to  Dr.  Willinm  Smith,  thi 
land.  Dr.  Griffith  hud  been  elec 
vcnlion  of  Virginia  (held  in  Ma; 
State;  Rev.  Snniiiel  I'rovoost  (ni 
throe  weeks  later  by  the  Univers 
been  electeil  llishop  of  Ncvi-  Yo 
the  church  in  that  St.ite  (held  Jnnt 
White  had,  at  a  F|iecial  Convcnli 
(Scptenihcr  I4tli),  been  cho.'icn  Hi 

When  the  Convention  asscmhh 
ber  loili,  Virginia  was  not  rcpre^ 
ing  wrilleii  Dr.  While  that  he  tl 
to  a  .leal  withoni  a  new  eleclion. 
the  Slates  rc|)resenled  in  the  Junt 
sented  here,  and  there  were  onlv 
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fairly  represented  the  opinions,  and  more  than  represented 
the  ability,  of  the  clergy  of  the  several  States.  Rev.  Dr. 
Provoost,  Bishop  elect  of  New  York,  was  made  chairman 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Griffith,  and  the  Convention  was 
declared  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion. The  letter  of  the  archbishop  and  the  accompanying 
act  of  Parliament  were  at  once  considered,  and  referred  to 
an  able  committee,  whose  report  was  established  as  "An 
Act  of  the  General  Convention.**  In  this  act  the  commit* 
tee  acceded  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  archbishops  and 
restored  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  its  integrity.  They  also 
adopted  and  inserted  the  Niccne  Creed,  and  made  the 
necessary  changes  involved  in  the  preface,  the  rubrics,  and 
the  Articles  of  the  "  Proposed  Book."  The  Athanasian 
Creed  was  rejected  almost  unanimously.*  The  form  to  be 
subscribed  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  concerning  the 
Prayer-book  was  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs;  and  the  English  Pniycr-book,  as  amended  in  its 
political  parts  by  the  previous  Convention,  was  made  the 
standard  until  a  General  Convention  with  full  powers  had 
acted  on  the  liturgy.  Section  VIII.  of  the  constitution, 
as  amended  by  the  last  Convention,  having  obviated 
the  objection  of  the  English  prelates  in  regard  to  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  bishops,  was  retained ;  and  bishops  elect  seeking 
consecration  were  empowered  to  sign  either  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  or  the  "  Act  of  this  Convention  "  now 
forwarded  to  the  bishops  in  England,  together  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  their  action,  and  signed  by  Samuel  Provoost, 
president.    On  a  call  of  the  States  represented,  to  ascertain 

>  Bishop  Scabary  had,  in  corrcsixmilence  with  Dr.  White,  urgeil  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  even  if  the  ase  of  it  were  left  optitmal,  or  the 
damnatory  clauses  onuttetl.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  who  usually 
agreed  with  him,  opposed  its  insertion,  unless  the  sai<l  clauses  were  oniitteil ; 
and  he  deniurre<l  to  the  insertion  of  the  **  descent  into  lu-II  '*  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  affirming  it  to  lie  a  late  additi<m  to  the  creed,  and  misleading  in  its 
phraseology.     (.See  •*  llalf-century  of  Legislation,**  vol.  iii.,  p.  326.) 
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ventions  of  the  same, New  York  responded  with  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoosl,  D.D.,.and  Pennsylvania  with 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  as  bishops  elect. 
Their  testimonials  were  signed  by  the  members  of  ihe  Con- 
vention in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  archbishops ;  and  as  it 
appeared  that  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  not  represented, 
had  elected  and  recommended  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Griffith 
as  bishop,  his  testimonials  were  also  signed.  A  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  was  appointed,  with  power  to  call  a 
General  Convention  at  I'hiladclpliia  when  a  majority  of 
them  should  sec  fit;  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
sine  tlif,  on  October  nth.'  As  Uishop  George  llurgcss, 
of  Maine,  at  a  later  period  remarked,  "  No  assembly  of  the 
American  church  has  occupied  itself  with  transactions  of 
greater  pregnancy  than  those  which,  in  October,  i/S6, 
were  settled  by  the  voices  of  twenty  men  in  two  days." 
Their  rapidity  of  action  was,  h.nwcvcr,  not  haste;  it  was 
the  result  of  long  and  earnest  premeditation. 

It  brought  forth  immediate  fruit.  Three  weeks  after 
the  Convention  adjourned,  namely,  on  November  2,  1/86, 
the  two  Bishops  elect  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
embarked  for  England  on  the  packet  "Speedy."  Dr. 
Griffith,  of  Virginia,  did  not  accomjiany  them,  being  de- 
tained by  private  circumstances;  and  it  is  known  that 
poverty  prevented  his  taking  the  voyage  both  now  and  at 
a  later  period.  He  was  never  consecrated.  Drs.  White 
and  Provoost  reached  Falmouth  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
landing  November  20lh.  They  were  in  London  Novem- 
ber 29th,  and  waited  at  once  on  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
minister.     His   cordiality   and    interest  were   abundantly 
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manifested,  though  he  had  no  personal  interest  ii 
Epiiicopal  Church.  He  accompanied  the  bishops  ele 
Lambeth,  tlie  day  after  their  call  upon  him,  and  prcst 
tliem  in  person  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  ai 
the  words  of  Dishop  White,'  "  in  this  particular,  ai 
every  instance  in  which  hi^  personal  attentions  coul 
either  of  use  or  an  evidence  of  his  respect  and  kinc 
continued  to  manifest  his  concern  for  tlie  interests 
church  of  which  he  was  not  a  member."  Dr.  Lt 
Ui.shop  of  London,  was  also  visited  in  liis  feebleness; 
after  many  interviews  with  the  bishops  ant!  other  cl 
Dr.  White  could  write,  early  in  iJecembcr,  to  the  sl;it 
committee  of  IVnnsylvania.  that  there  was  "  not  the 
doubt  of  our  church's  havinir  retained  tiic  essential 
trines  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  the  Chiircli  of  Engl; 
This  was  predicated  of  the  position  held  by  the  "  I'ruj 
Hook,"  as  amendeil  by  the  insertion  of  the  unmuli 
A])o.>itIcs"  atid  Xicene  creeds.  Concerning  the  omissi 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  s 
to  Or.  White,  "  We  sincerely  wish  that  you  had  ret; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  ujieas 
the  subject,  for  you  have  retained  the  doctrine  of 
your  liturgy;  and,  as  to  the  creed  itself,  f  suppose 
thought  it  not  suited  to  the  use  of  a  congregation, 
fine,  the  cordiality  and  graciousncss  of  tlie  rece]iti( 


opportunity  of  serving  the  interests  of  rcliyion," 

At  last  the  prtsicribtd  formalities  were  completed,  and 
the  eventful  day.  so  long  tlcsimd,  dawned.  It  was  Sep. 
tuagesima  Sunday,  I-'ubruary  4.  1787.  A  little  company 
assembled  in  the  cliapcl  of  Lambeth  Palace,  consistinj,' 
chiefly  of  the  archbishop's  family  and  household,  tngcthcr 
with  the  officiatinjj  cier^jy.  At  Dr.  White's  .special  request. 
his  old  rector.  Dr.  DuchJ,  whom  he  had  now  displaced  in  the 
rectorship  of  Christ  Cluirch,  was  present,  a  token  of  j,'Ood- 
fcllovvship  amid  dilTerences  so  characteristic  of  all  the 
coming  bishop.s'  com-c.  The  sermoti  was  prc.iched  by 
Dr.  Drake,  a  chaj>luin  of  the  archbishop,  on  1  Corinthians 
xiv.  10.  and,  as  L)r.  W'liitc  relates,  "had  very  little  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion."  Another  chaplain 
road  the  prayers.  It  seemed  like  a  private  service  of  the 
archbishop,  with  llie  constcration  added.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canlcrl)nry,  ])r  Jnhn  Monro,  was  [he  corisecraUir.  The 
Archhishoi)  of  Vnrk,  Dr.  William  Markhani,  was  tin.  pro- 
.senter.  The  Ilishnp  of  Jlath  and  Wells.'  Dr.  Charles 
More,  and  the  lii'.hnp  of  I'etorhoroutih,  Dr.  John  Wick- 
liiTc,  joined  in  the  im])<)sition  of  haiuk.  Dr,  White. 
tlionffh  the  younger  man  and  cloryyman,  and  wlmse  elec- 
tion to  the  bishopric  was  .■siib.sequcnl  to  that  of  Dr.  I'm- 
voost,  was  ordained  first."  because  of  the  ^■n^;lish  custom 
of  awardinjj  priority  to  the  one  who  had  longest  been 
Dciclnr  of  Divinity.  Itishop  While's  <loctorato  had  j. re- 
ceded Hishop  I'rovoost's  by  several  )'oars,  arul  llnis  he 
bccamu  the  first  bishop  of  the  l'lti[.;lish  succession  in  the 
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United  States,  and  patriarch  of  the  Protestant  Epis^ 
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is  nothing  I  have  more  at  heart  than  to  see  the  membcre  of 
our  communion  tlirouyhout  the  United  States  connected 
in  one  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,"  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  accummodate  the  revision  of  the  litu^y 
to  a  general  sentiment,  stood  firmly  by  the  principles  of 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  already  proposed,  especially 
its  feature  of  lay  representation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
approbation  of  all  the  Conventions  sontliu'ard,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops  who 
had  consecrated  the  authors  of  it,  indicated  that  union 
could  only  come  along  that  constilulional  line.  There 
were  also  very  friendly  and  earnest  letters  from  Dr.  Learn- 
ing of  Connecticut  and  Dr.  I'arkcr  of  Hoston,  all  contem- 
plating union,  but  not  silent  concerning  obstacles  in  the 
way. 

It  had  been  recognized  by  the  Connecticut  clergy,  just 
after  the  consecrations  in  Kugland,  what  a  sUong  advant.ige 
would  be  conferred  on  the  constitutional  party  by  the 
presence  of  two  bishops  in  America  with  the  im])riinalur 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  official  act  and  sanction. 
They  met,  therefore,  at  Wallingford,  February  27th,  on 
the  call  of  Kishop  Seabury,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
English  consecrations  had  taken  place,  and  when  the 
returning  prelates  were  a  week  out  in\  their  return  voy- 
age. Then  and  there  they  chose,  first,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Leaniing,  au<t  on  hi^<  di;<.liniiig,  Uev,  Richard  Majisfield,  of 
Derby,  and  nn  his  rclii^id,  Kev.  Abi.di.nn  Jalvi.^  as  co;id. 
jutor  liishi.p  of  Cunnecliiiit.  Then;  w.ia  n.)  nued  i.f  an 
extra  hiiihop,  save,  to  use  the  wuida  <>f  Ucv.  SinuuL'I  (after- 
ward  Bishop)  Jarvis,  "  l..  ..bi;,i.i  tho  tant-nical  niimbLr  ..f 
bisho|)s  in  New  England  of  the  Sc»ilish  line."  Hishup 
Seabury  was  very  frank  about  the  matter;  and  in  the 
letter  which    he   wrote   to   the   Scotch    Itishop   Skinner, 
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apprehensive  that,  should  it  please  God  to  take  me  out  of 
the  world,  the  same  spirit  of  innovation  in  the  government 
and  liturgy  of  the  church  would  be  apt  to  rise  in  this  State 
which  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  our  neighborhood. 
.  .  .  Should  this  see  become  vacant,  the  clergy  may  find 
themselves  under  the  fatal  necessity  of  falling  under  the 
Southern  Establishment."  Bishop  Skinner  replied,  on  the 
part  of  his  Kpiscopal  brethren,  deprecating  the  proposed 
action,  but  indicating  a  willingness  to  act  in  case  '*  these 
new  bishops  cither  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  you,  or 
grant  it  only  on  terms  with  which  you  cannot  in  conscience 
comply."  * 

Measures  were  also  started  to  secure  the  election  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Boston,  to  the  bishopric  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  (in  which  region  there  were 
now  six  clergymen),  to  be  similarly  consecrated,  so  that  in 
New  England  the  Kpiscoixil  college  in  the  Scottish  line 
might  be  complete.  The  correspondence  with  Bishops 
White  and  Provoost  was  conducted  with  this  proposed 
final  recourse  in  mind.  It  came  to  nothing.  There  was, 
after  all,  a  supreme  sense  of  the  importance  of  union,  and 
a  desire  for  it,  in  all*.  The  efforts  of  Scabury,  Leaming, 
and  Parker  were  bent  toward  making  the  settlement  one 
by  the  bishops.  White  and  Provoost,  and  their  followers, 
were  committed  to  making  it  an  act  of  the  church,  reprc* 
sentcd  by  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  laity. 
The  const<int  plea  of  New  England  was,  Let  the  three 
bishops  meet  and  arrange  mcittcrs ;  and  when  Bishop  Sca- 
bury made  his  very  last  proposition  for  a  consultation,  in  a 
long  communication  to  Bishop  White,  dated  June  29,  1 789, 
it  was  for  the  bishops  to  come  together,  with  certain  of 
their  clergy  as  proctors ;  but  no  faintest  indication  appeared 
of  the  recognition  of  the  laity  in  the  matter.     To  have 

>  "  Life  of  S.imucl  Seahury,  D.D.,**  pp.  293-298. 


question. 

Whether  cognizant  of  what  had  occurred  in  Connecticut 
or  not.  Bishop  White  was  steadfast  in  his  refusal  to  liave 
Dr.  Griflith,  of  Virj-inia,  consecrated  in  this  countrj-  before 
the  fidl  number  of  three  bishops  should  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Kn^lisli  hnc.  Virginia  liad  suggested  it,  and 
in  the  inability  of  Dr.  Grillith  (by  reason  of  person.tl 
poverty  and  tlic  slackness  of  subscriptions  to  meet  his 
expenses)  to  yo  to  lilii^'land,  the  irrcfjularity  might  have 
been  overlooked.  But  instead  of  this.  Bishop  White  urged 
upon  Mr.  I'arker,  of  Iloston,  that  a  suitable  prcsbylcr  be 
selected  for  lli^hnp  of  Mnssacluisetts  and  sent  to  Ungland 
for  consecration.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  "  the  efTectin^ 
of  a  junction  with  our  brethren  of  Connecticut,  who  would 
thus  h.avc  a  bishop  of  the  linglish  succession  of  their  own 
ecclesiasiic;il  views,  and  with  the  three  thus  consecrated 
Bishop  Seiibury  could  cooperate."  In  the  meantime 
Itishop  Seabiiry  was  magnifying  his  odice  in  his  diocese, 
lie  held  many  and  targe  confirntations.  lie  ordained  a 
number  of  priests  nm\  deacons.  In  September,  17K7,  he 
consecrated  the  new  Churcli  of  St.  James  at  New  London, 
of  which  he  was  rector,  with  great  pomp,  wearing  his  scar- 
let doctor's  hood,  and.  for  the  first  time,  a  miter,  which 
he  had  iiiiported,  and  which  he  wore  afterward  oiily  on 
very  stately  occasions.'  Me  caused  a  temporary  coolness 
between  himself  and  Mr,  Barker  by  seeming  to  assume  too 
inipres.sivc  a  manner,  and  acted  at  this  time  as  if  im]ielled 
to  vindicate  an  oilice  and  authority  \vlio:e  validity  Bishop 
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was  everywhere  an  unhappy  time.    The  theological  w 
were  troubled,  and  not  by  the  stirring  of  an  angel. 

Only  two  months  after  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
bury's  church,  King's  Chapel,  the  oldest  Episcopal  ch 
in  Boston,  became  irrevocably  Unitarian.  This  ch 
was  not  so  much  an  illustration  of  the  transformati 
species  as  an  ecclesiastical  analogy  to  the  habits  o 
hermit-crab.  A  new  occupant  of  an  old  instit 
changed  its  character  while  retaining  its  form.  VVhei 
British  troops  occupied  Boston  they  turned  the  Old  S 
Meeting-house  into  a  riding-school.  After  their  depa 
the  dispossessed  congregation  moved  bodily  into  K 
Chapel,  and  worshiped  there  until  tlieir  own  building 
be  restored ;  the  rector  and  most  of  the  congregation  o 
chapel  having  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia  on  the  evacu 
of  tlie  city  by  the  British  troops.  During  this  occup 
by  the  Congregationnlists  the  churchwardens  invilet 
James  Freeman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  17 
young  man  of  twenty-tliree,  to  officiate  as  a  lay 
six  months.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved 
at  Easier,  1783,  was  chosen  pastor,  and  accepted  the 
tion,  h.nving  been  informed  th.it  "the  proprietors  co 
to  such  alterations  iu  the  service  as  arc  niniie  by  Uc 
Parker,  and  leave  the  use  of  tlie  Alhaiiasian  Creed  at 
Thi 


further  effort  was  made  either  by 
people.  On  Sunday,  October  l8, 
service,  the  senior  warden,  actinf^  ( 
Congregational  principles)  for  the  c 
Mr.  Freeman  to  be  "  rector,  ministci 
in(;  elder,  and  public  tcnclier  "  ol 
breach  was  complete.  The  first  1 
oi^anized  in  the  buildiny,  and  contin 
erty,  of  the  first  Hpiscopal  church; 
lai^ely  out  of  the  material  of  the  I 
claim  of  the  Unitarian  society  to 
property  was  finally  sustained  by  I 
not  at  the  time  unresisted.  The 
clear  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  ■ 
the  chajjel.  The  few  l^piscopal  cle 
vicinity  and  otiier  parts  of  the  com 
White,  joined  vigorously  in  the  pi 
procedure  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
citement. 

The  political  condition  of  the  coi 
disturbed,  and  aflfectcd  the  atmospl 
well  as  of  the  State.  The  year 
Shays's  rebellion  in  Mnssachiisetls, ; 
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the  national  enthusiasm.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to 
prepare  and  send  an  address  of  congratulation  to  tlic  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States, 

This  Convention  falls  into  two  parts,  tlie  original 
assembly  and  its  nttjoiirncd  niccliin;  in  September.  The 
first  session  was  chiefly  Kivcii  to  sccuririji  the  union  of  nil 
the  ICpiscopal  churches  in  the  country;  the  second  losirclj 
important  legislation  a<  n  full  n>iircGfntnli(in  nf  l!ic  «li..!.- 
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It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
would  grasp  it,  seeing  that  the  obnoxious  lay  element 
formed  part  of  the  Convention  which  solicited  his  presence. 
Even  before  this  vote  the  Convention  had  practically  set- 
tled the  point  of  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  consecration 
by  admitting  as  deputies  men  like  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Pilmore,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  ordained  by 
Bishop  Seabury.  The  Convention,  however,  went  much 
further  than  either  this  act  or  the  resolution  recorded.  It 
adopted  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  "Act  of  the  Clergy 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire."  These  resolutions 
affirmed : 

"  First,  That  a  complete  order  of  bishops,  derived  as  well 
under  the  English  as  the  Scots  line  of  episcopacy,  existed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  Connecticut  [who  were  men- 
tioned by  name]. 

"  Second,  That  these  three  bishops  are  competent  to  every 
proper  act  and  duty  of  the  episcopal  office,  inchiding  the 
consecration  of  other  bishops  and  the  ordaining  of  priests 
and  deacons,  and  for  government  under  the  canons  and 
constitution  of  the  church,  as  such  are  or  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

"  Third,  That  the  just  and  reasonable  requests  of  any  of 
the  sister-churches  in  the  United  States  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  met  by  the  Convention ;  and  therefore, 

••  Fourth,  That  Bishops  White  and  Provoost  are  requested 
to  unite  with  Bishop  Seabury  in  consecrating  Rev.  Edward 
Bass,  as  requested  by  the  '  Act  of  the  Clergy  of  Massa- 
chusetts .ind  New  Hampshire.* 

"  Fifth,  That  the  Convention  will  address  the  English 
archbishops  and  bishops  with  a  view  to  obviating  any 
difficulty  which  may  exist  in  regard  to  such  action." 
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The  unanimous  adoption  of  these  resolutions  disclosed 
the  mind  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  Bishop  Scabury. 
It  was,  however,  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  Bishop 
White,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Convention,  could  neither 
speak  nor  vote.  No  one  was  more  identified  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolutions  than  he.  In  regard  to 
the  act.  requested  he  had  very  serious  misgivings.  At  the 
time  of  his  consecration  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the 
archbishop  to  consecrate  three  bishops  for  America,  in 
order  to  complete  the  canonical  number  necessary  for  the 
regular  consecration  of  future  bishops.  On  account  of  the 
absence  of  Dr.  GrifTith  only  two  were  consecrated;  and 
Bishop  White  felt  that  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
canonical  number  in  the  English  succession  ought  to  be 
fulfilled  before  an  episcopal  consecration  could  be  ven- 
tured upon.  To  his  mind  that  purpose  implied  a  promise 
that  it  should  be  so.  Bishop  Provoost  considered  the 
promise  not  only  implied,  but  pledged.  Stoutly  opposed 
to  the  Scotch  succession,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  refusing 
the  Convention's  request.  lUit  White  was,  of  all  men, 
most  anxious  for  the  union  of  Scabury  with  the  church, 
lie  was  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  orders, 
and  yet  he  could  not  seem  to  disregard  the  intention  of 
those  fit  whose  hands  he  liatl  received  consecration.  The 
relations  of  the  ICnglish  bishops  to  the  nonjurors  were  most 
delicate.  They  could  not  legally  recognize  those  who  were 
proscribed  by  the  state.  He  did  not  wish,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  asked  to  decide  the  question  started  by  the 
Convention.  Delicacy  forbade  its  being  brought  before 
them.  In  justice  to  them  no  consecration  ought  to  take 
place  until  three  bishops  in  the  Anglican  line  could  take 
part  in  it ;  otherwise  they  might  be  brought  into  politi- 
cal complications  at  home.     The  mind  of  the  committee. 
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for  union.  They  went  further  stilL  They  enacted  a 
body  of  ten  canons,^  which  showed  marked  respect  to  the 
Episcopal  office.  They  adopted  the  constitution,  with  such 
alterations  in  that  of  1786  as  allowed  (in  Section  II.)  a 
representation  of  a  church  by  clerical  members  only,  and 
(in  Section  III.)  provided  for  a  special  and  separate  House 
of  Bishops  when  there  should  be  three  of  that  order.  This 
was  to  exist  as  a  house  of  revision  for  acts  passed  in  the 
General  Convention,  and  its  non-concurrence  could  defeat 
legislation  unless  overcome  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  This,  though  it 
seems  little  in  comparison  with  subsequent  legislation,  was 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  positions  of  the  past. 

The  Address  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
English  Church,  asking  for  their  concurrence  in  the  pro* 
posed  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  by  the  three  bishops,  contained  a  full  account 
of  all  the  letters  and  proceedings  connected  with  the 
request,  as  the  best  argument  for  granting  it,  and  it  was 
officially  signed  and  sent. 

Dr.  Griffith,  the  first  Bishop  elect  of  Virginia,  had  died 
a  few  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  and 
his  funeral  had  been  attended  by  all  its  members.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  as  was  inevitable,  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  the  whole  proceeding  tended  to  subdue  and 
mollify  any  recalcitrant  feeling. 

Having  done  so  much,  by  resolutions  and  addresses,  by 
the  enactment  of  canons  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitution, the  Convention  determined  on  a  recess  to  see  if 
union  could  not  be  actually  and  at  once  accomplished.  A 
proper  committee  was  appointed  to  forward  the  address  to 
the  English  prelates,  to  send  the  necessary  answers  to  Dr. 

1  See  Appendix  C 
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'arlcer  and  the  Eastern  clergy,  to  answer  Dr.  Seabury's 
:ttcrs,  and  to  forward  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  arclibisliops, 
le  minutes  of  the  Convention,  and  to  notify  him  and  the 
Eastern  clergy,  not  represented  in  the  Convention,  of  the 
nic  and  |)liice  of  its  adjournment,  and  to  invite  tliem  to 
ttend  at  its  next  session.  The  Convention  then  adjourned. 
luyust  Stii,  to  meet  Sc[»tcniber  29th,  requesting  liishop 
'rovoost,  who  had   liitlicrtc  ' -.i.„„«.    t«  .._»,^u    .1,.. 
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South,  and  perchance,  after  his  death,  at  the  North ;  and 
he  could  try,  at  least,  to  mold  its  manners  and  amend  its 
speech. 

He  wrote  at  once  to  Bishop  White  on  receipt  of  the 
communication,  "J  will,  God  permitting,',  most  willingly 
join  you  at  your  adjourned  Convention  the  39th  of  Sep- 
tember." He  promised,  if  possible,  to  bring  a  couple  of 
clerical  deputies,  and  expressed  himself  cordially  to  both 
his  correspondents. 

Bishop  Provoost,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  offended 
and  dismayed.  He  declared  that  the  New  York  dep- 
uties had  gone  contrary  to  their  instructions  in  favoring 
the  constitutional  provision  allowing  a  church  to  be  rep- 
resented by  clerical  deputies  only,  and  by  signing  the 
Address  to  the  English  prelates,  asking  sanction  for  allow, 
ing  the  bishop  of  Scotch  consecration  to  act  as  the  third 
bishop  in  consecrating  Mr.  Bass,  He.  declared  that  the 
absolution  of  the  archbishop  would  not  absolve  his  con- 
science, and  expressed  alarm  lest  the  constitution  of  the 
church  were  in  danger.  He  would  not  preach  before  the 
adjourned  Convention,  nor  even  attend  it. 

That  Convention  reassembled  Wednesday,  September 
30th.  Bishop  Seabury  was  on  hand  with  two  clerical 
delegates,  Abraham  J.in'is  and  Bela  Hubbard,  from 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker  was  present  also,  as 
deputy  from  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  All  New  England  was  thus  represented.  The 
Convention  at  once  dcclarc<l  that,  for  a  better  promotion 
of  a  union  of  this  church  wiih  the  l-^astcrn  churches,  the 
general  constitution  was  still  o|jen  lo  anicndniuiit ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  deputies  of 
the  Eastern  churches  concerning  such  union.  As  a  re- 
sult. Section  HI.  of  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
give  the  House  of  Bishops  "  a  right  to  originate  and  pro- 
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pose  "  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  also  "  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
unless  adhered  to  by  them  by  a  four-fifths  vote."  It  was 
also  resolved  to  advise  the  several  State  Conventions  that 
the  next  General  Convention  would  consider  the  propriety 
of  conferring  on  the  House  of  Dishops  a  full  veto  power 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  third  day  of  the  Convention  (October  2) ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
two  clerical  delegates  from  that  State,  together  with  the 
clerical  delegate  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
signed  the  following  statement :  "  We  do  hereby  agree  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  as  modified  this  day  in  Con- 
vention." This  act  occurred  in  the  State-house,  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  previously 
signed ;  the  Convention  having  the  day  before  removed  its 
sitting  from  Christ  Church  to  that  place  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  president  of  the  State. 

Thus,  by  the  ordering  of  Providence,  out  from  the  walls 
already  consecrated  to  political  liberty  and  union  there 
came  forth  a  national  church  committed  to  conserve  re- 
ligious liberty  by  its  union,  and  engaged  to  discard  and 
disown  the  perpetuation  and  incorporation  of  separate  ec- 
clesiastical cliques,  set  to  emphasize  disagreement  and  to 
stir  up  strife.  The  whole  history  of  the  proceedings  which 
led  up  to  this  happy  consummation  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  to  which  our  fathers  set  their 
seal.  Its  realization  would  have  been  iinj)ossible  without 
the  submerging  of  mutual  differences  and  the  recognition 
of  mutual  rights.  Theirs  was  in  its  true  .^ense  the  church 
idea  of  unity  regnant  amid  diversity,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  sect  idea  of  unity  submerged  in  diversity.     This  . 

\t\t^n    Jf    rewxreXt^iX     in    ifc    /r^ncf  if  iif  irvit    nnrl     *rii  nrniif  *>r»H     \c\    nil 
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of  its  law  no  proscription  of  parties  is  valid  while  those 
parties  recognize  its  law.  The  divergent  tendencies  exist- 
ent in  those  who  framed  the  ecclesiastical  body  have  often 
since  been  developed  in  extreme  antagonism ;  but  no  right 
of  excision  of  one  party  by  another  is  recognized  by  the 
constitution  which  binds  them  both  together.  Loy.ilty  is 
not  measured  by  opinions,  nor  dependent  upon  theories. 
Kcclcsiastical  and  theological  variations  are  legally  pcnnis- 
sible  so  long  as  the  creeds  and  the  constitution  are  not  con- 
tradicted. Liberty  and  union  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

The  day  after  the  accession  of  New  ICngland  to  the 
church  the  Convention  met  in  two  houses,  the  House  of 
Dishops  and  the  House  of  Deputies.  Three  bishops  now 
existed,  and  the  absence  of  one  of  them  was  not  held 
to  obviate  the  right  of  the  other  two  to  meet  apart  from 
the  Lower  House.  On  Mond«iy,  the  5th  of  October,  1789, 
the  House  of  liishops  held  its  first  session  in  the  com- 
mittee-room of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  rule  pre- 
pared by  Hishop  White  was  adopted,  that  the  bisho])  first 
consecrated  should  preside;  and  liishop  Seabury  was  in 
consequence  the  chairman  of  the  House  of  two.  There, 
then,  the  two,  who  met  for  the  first  time  in  this  Conven- 
tion, sat  together  at  last  to  consult  and  to  contemplate 
each  other,  the  ecclesiastical  anatomist  confronting  the 
ecclesiastical  physiologist;  one  insistent  on  the  accuracy 
and  integrity  of  the  fnime,  the  other  intent  on  adjusting 
tissue,  muscle,  nerve,  and  sinew  to  the  national  environ- 
ment; e«ich  bent  on  securing  certain  functions  deemed 
indispensable  for  the  body,  each  willing,  if  it  must  be,  to 
yield  preferences  which  were  yet  dispensable.  From  con- 
victions and  conceptions  so  different,  had  it  not  been  for 
the. genuine  goodness  and  courtesy  of  both,  there  could 
only  have  issued  contention  and  strife.     As  it  proved,  the 
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peace  and  permanence  which  followed  were  quite  as  much 
the  result  of  moral  earnestness  and  spiritual  devotion  as  of 
polemic  argument  or  ecclesiastical  assertion.' 

The  chief  business  of  both  houses  was  now  the  final 
preparation  of  a  Prayer-book.  No  effort  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  ••  Proposed  Book  **  was  made.  Dr.  Parker,  of 
Massachusetts,  representing  as  he  did  the  general  sen- 
timent at  the  North,  though  one  of  the  few  who  had 
largely  used  the  "  Proposed  Book,"  urged  that  the  Eng- 
lish  Prayer-book  should  be  made  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, without  any  reference  to  the  book  tentatively 
set  forth  in  1785.  This  course  was  not  formally  adoptcil, 
the  resolutions  being  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  there  was 
no  book  of  authority  in  existence.  This  Bishop  White 
deemed  discourteous  to  the  "  Proposed  Book,**  which  hail 
been  recommended,  and  in  one  service  used,  by  a  previ- 
ous Convention ;  and  dangerous,  as  it  involved  liberty  for 
a  complete  and  independent  construction  of  a  liturgy,  in- 
stead of  the  alteration  of  one  already  existent.  It  also 
changed  the  force  of  a  negative  of  the  bishops  to  any 
proposed  office.  I'or  the  veto  of  a  wholly  new  oflTice 
involved  the  exclusion  of  any  office  for  that  occasion ; 
whereas  the  veto  of  a  proposed  alteration  of  an  existing 
office  would  simply  h.ive  the  force  of  retaining  the  office 
in  its  origincil  form.  All  danger  was  averted  !)y  the  gcn- 
enil  disposiiion  of  the  committee  to  dci)art  as  little  as  pt)s- 
sible  from  the  Knglish  Prayer-book,  though  theoretically 
they  proceeded  to  make  a  book,  not  to  alter  one. 

The  preparation  of  a  Prayer-book  was  assigned  to  five 
committees :  one  on  the  Calendar  and  Tables  of  Lessons, 

1  Oulsitfc  the  Cohvcntion  there  was  a  thrcatcnetl  disturbance  of  the  har- 
niony  within  fnnn  the  objections  uf  some  deputies  to  Itisliop  Seabury  as  the 
recipient  of  a  pension  as  former  chaplain  in  tlie  British  army.    Bishop  White 
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with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels;  another  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service ;  a  third  on  the  Litany  and 
Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings;  a  fourth  on  the 
Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion; 
and  a  fifth  to  report  in  what  manner  the  Psalms  should 
be  used.  The  reports  of  each  committee,  when  adopted, 
were  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  from  whence 
they  were  returned  with  amendments.  From  the  bishops 
were  received,  in  the  first  instance,  the  various  special 
offices  to  be  adopted  for  use  in  the  American  church. 
The  alterations,,  other  than  those  of  a  political  nature,  were 
mainly  verbal,  together  with  the  omission  of  repetitions; 
the  addition  of  Selections  of  Psalms,  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister;  an  Office  for  the  Visitation  of 
Prisoners,  from  the  Irish  Prayer-book ;  a  service  of  Prayer 
and  Thanksgiving  for  the  I*>uits  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
"  Proposed  Book  '* ;  and  an  Order  of  Family  Prayer.  Be- 
sides these,  Bishop  Seabury  secured  in  the  Order  for  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  the  restoration 
to  the  Consecration  Prayer  of  the  Oblation  and  Invoca- 
tion found  in  King  Edward  VI.'s  First  Prayer-book,  and 
retained  essentially  in  the  Scotch  office. 

The  deliberations  were  conducted  with  great  harmony ; 
and  the  result  was  the  setting  forth  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  to  be  in  use  from  the  1st  of  October,  1790; 
which  book  was  in  use,  with  certain  subsequent  additions 
to  its  offices,  until  displaced  by  the  revision  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
of  1892.  The  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion, though  proposed  by  the  bishops,  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  subsequent  Convention,  and  they 
were  not  established  until  1 80 1.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
was  rejected  altogether  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  though 
Bishop  White,  who  disliked  it,  and  avowed  his  purpose 
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never  to  read  it,  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  of  Connecticut  the  right  to  print  it  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  with  a  rubric  permissive  of  its  use.     The  Lower 
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show  clearly  th>it  the  changes  involved  were  not  col 
erctl  to  be  inconsistL'nt  with  the  declaration,  in  the  al 
rablc  preface,'  that  "  this  church  is  far  from  intendiir 
depart  from  tlie  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  J 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worsiiip,  or  further  than  f 
circumstances  require";  they  arc  merely  special  iniitJ 
■if  the  exercise  of  ihc  right  cinimeil,  in  the  same  prtfl 
"  lo  establish  such  oilier  alterations  and  amendments  thf 
as  might  be  doenied  projur." 

This  same  sentiment  appeared  later,  when,  in  the 
vention  of  1814,  the  identity  of  the  I'rote.staiit  MpisJ 
Church  with  the  Church  of  JCiiyhind  was  declared,  i 
dcclaralion  it  is  said;  "The  church  conceives  htrscB 
profesiiing  .md  acting  on  the  |iriiiciptes  of  the  C!uiri| 
Hngland;  .  .  .  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  w 
one  to  infer  that  the  discipline  exercised  In  this  cli 
that  any  |troL-i.eilii)gs  iheri'lii,  iirc  at  all  dcpiTiileul  oil 
vvill  of  the  civil  or  etcL-iaMiLal  autho.ily  i>f  any  fu" 
country. "  The  Ciinvi-jilinn  ihus  fell  ani|il)'  innip^li'i 
restoring  to  the  ApcsUcs'  CrcL.i  the  clause  coucl 
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set  forth ;  the  canons  were  iiicrea;<ed  by  the  enactment  tif 
eight,  requtrin{;  the  exclusivu  use  of  llie  rra)-er-book  n-.- 
cstablished,  stating  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  epis- 
copal visitations,  directing  the  censure  of  notorinus  crimes 
and  scandals,  enforcing  the  sober  convcrsniiun  required  in 
ministers,  providing  for  the  due  cvlehriilion  nf  Sundays, 
tile  prqiaration  of  a  regular  list  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
church,  am)  giving  notice  of  ihc  indncliiin  and  di.-i)ii>sion 
f)f  inciiiubents.1 

Ky  far  the  most  influential  and  signil'icunl  change  in  the 
I'rayer-book  was  by  way  of  addition.  Il  occurred  in  the 
mosit  sacred  office  of  all,  the  Order  for  the  Administration 
(if  the  Holy  Communion,  and  was  the  work  of  Itishoji 
Seabury,  being  the  result  of  his  concordat  with  the  Scotch 
bishops,  Iiis  consecrators.  It  consisle<l  in  placing  the  wonls 
of  Oblation  and  Inx't>cation  immediately  after  the  words  nf 
Institution,  giving  «  ccini]>letene)is  to  the  nftice  -ihich  not 
<inly  iukU  greatly  to  its  M)leumity  and  beaut)',  but  also 
gives  clearness  to  the  (loclrine  enil>odied  in  it.  liic  Iiivo. 
iiition  conies  after  the  (^blaiion,  and  ck-aily  di^clinnllales 


■  Dm-  <x 

ll>c  t-rcsi^lf 
liinlinni  II 


'llic  l.iuny  U  aiiiiuliili.-il  tn  It  njil  .iiiit  xXh-  yi..\i;i 
,  i-  ^Ai.\  10  h,.ve  Win  lh(  net  ..r  K.a.  |lr.  \Villb>»  Mm 
ili.MI  i>(  Ih.'  IHI..1.  tva.-.  intru.trtl.     'I  lu'  rt'usnii  ^ivrn  < 


"^l^l 


i1.ly  tor 


■nay  have  Hill  -.u Hi;' -'til  (lie  unautlinriicf]  diangr,  Uic  (:ii 
Ihu  Liiclikh  ^crviit',  llnrc  is  mi  suHrnj^  (or  llic  t'lcsi'li 

Uie  r'rayur  fur  tlie  Cliur.li  Milium.  1 
prayrt  l.n  ll.t-  rri.-Ni<k'iu  llic  o.lli.l  ini 

Tlierul>ric'allimin|;lhvuv>liW-.\nk-t-«<iii»iiui«nOni.< 
inguid  Kvi-iiini;  I'faytr  ate  ajumiiitiil  lu  !«■  ^aiil,"  ns  «il 

*tik>  nf  llH-Talili-,"  i*  i^iil  tn  h.nc  Ix-rn  (Hit  i»  (it  il,r  :i,-.- in 

While,  llii:  .I1.1IKVI  III  St.  \\W\  Cliur.li,  «lurr  lir  nlh.i: 
.asl  cn.l  .if  111.'  L-liuiJi,  «')iMc  tlic  ri-a.1m^.<lrsk  ami  \.\\\y>\  ;i< 
Vr,  lie  Mvnl  tl.r  .■m-.pcur.us  w.ilk  slotii;  tlic  l.roa.l  M-W-  «■. 
xx\%h  iIk'  '.hy.i.s,  :in<l  ilio,Wiv  M  IW..h.n<  ^Vhilr,  nn.l  -.>  ll..' 


;  IS  by  word  una  ;ict  tlic  practical  rcaii/ation  < 
nc  of  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles  that  "  tl 
Hirist  is  {^iven,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supp< 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner." 
[ivention  of  1 789  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  Oct< 
appointing  a  stamh'n^  committee  authorized  \ 
(I  to  the  bishops  the  calling  of  special  meetin| 
ivenlion,  if  necessary,  and  recording,'  iheir  opinio 
)ishops  have  a  right  to  call  special  Ccmventioi 
'  think  proper 

ournment  thus  found  the  church  fully  organize! 
ention  in  both  houses  had  established  its  coi 
:anons,  and  liturgy.  It  had  not  undertaken  I 
I  functions  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  but 
taken  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  those  functioi 
to  established  law.  Thus  the  church  took  tl 
constitutional,  not  merely  of  a  traditional  bod; 
rs  of  all  the  orders  within  it  were  guaranteed  an 
express  enactment.  In  its  creeds  and  ministi 
atholic  and  primitive.  As  an  American  ccch 
rganization  it  established   its  own  constitutic 
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CHAITKK    XIV. 

A   PERIOD  OF  SUSPKNDEn  ANIMATION   AND   FEEBLE 

GROWTH   (1789-1811). 

The  history  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church  after 
its  complete  or({anization  in  1 789  falls  naturally  into  four 
periods.  The  first,  extending;  from  1 7K9  to  1811,  may  not 
inaptly  I)e  slylcd  "A  I'eriod  of  Suspended  Animation"': 
the  second,  from  1811  to  i8j6,  **  A  Period  of  Aroused 
Self-consciousness  and  Aggression  '* ;  the  third,  from  i8.;6 
to  1865,  "A  Period  of  Internal  Cimflict,"  arising  from 
vigorous  life  and  nuitual  misconception ;  the  fourth,  from 
1865  t*)  1895,  'vA  Period  of  I'ositivc  Advance,**  founded 
on  nuitual  recognition. 

The  first  period,  from  1789  to  iSi  1,  which  \vc  have  en- 
titled '*A  Period  of  Suspended  Animation/*  was  not  with- 
out its  marked  features,  nor  was  it  altogether  devoid  of  im- 
portant action.  The  bishops  and  deputies,  clerical  and  lay, 
did  not  return  to  their  homes  from  IMiihulelphia  simply  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  a  church  had  been  organized. 
But  the  temper  of  the  time  and  the  profoimd  difficulty  of 
adapting  new  institutions  to  the  crude  conditions  of  a  new 
nation  were  shared  alike  by  church  and  state.  The  political 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  political  passion.  The  ad- 
ministrati<»ns  of  Washington  and  Adams  and  Jefferson 
were  rife  with  personal  acrimony  and  turbulent  partisan- 
ship. Even  the  Presidents  and  their  associated  counselors 
did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  malice  and  detraction.     It  was 
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the  "  stonn  and  streiw "  period  of  a  young  nation  which 
did  not  understand  how  to  adapt  itn  inherent  fonwt  to  its 
new  possession  of  atithority,  and  whose  inexperience  and 
iinrct;ti lilted  cnthtisiasm  deprived  it  of  tlic  calmness  and 
sobriety  wliidi  nre  t1)v  issue  of  estaMishcd  character  and 
recognized  acliievenient.  An  intense  and  unusual  interest 
in  politics  nt>sorlK.-d  the  public  mind.  Tlie  church  was  re- 
manded far  b.-ick  into  tlic  sliaduw.  Tlic  spirit  of  irrcligion 
and  infidelity,  moreover,  was  widespread,  a  not  unnatural 
result  of  ci^lit  years  of  war  and  of  the  ineomint;  of  conti- 
nental inHticnct's.  I'ainc  represented  the  vulgar,  and  JefTer- 
son  the  philosophical  skepticism.  All  ranks  of  life  felt  llic 
Iwnnnilting  influence.  To  hold  its  own  was  in  itself  an 
achievenicnl  for  the  chnrch. 

The  I'rotestiuit  t^i>iseo|)at  Church,  nutwithstandinj;  its 
new  name  and  constitution,  was  popularly  re|;arded  iis  an 
Knt;li>h  insiituiion,  and  distrusted  or  hated  accordingly. 
Anti-DHtisli  feeling,  decpene<l  by  the  un|K)pular  Jay  treaty, 
and  culminating  iu  the  War  of  t8i3,  pervaded  the  ecclesi- 
astical  as  well  as  ihe  political  world.  The  church's  salient 
features,  of  a  gratlud  ministr>'  with  a  sort  of  kingly  oftker 
in  its  bishop ;  a  vested  clergy,  indicative  of  an  aristocracy ; 
and  a  Itturgical  worship,  suggesting  a  court  ceremonial,  and 
not  td  be  dislii)guislicd  by  the  common  mind  from  formal 
devotion — all  these  apparent  features  made  a  far  deeper 
impression  than  the  fact  of  lay  representation  in  a  trien- 
nial Couvcntton,  or  the  restriction  of  bishojis  to  spiritual 
jurisdiclion.  The  chnrch,  in  fine,  was  misunderstood  in 
its  tcm|H:r  and  spirit ;  ami  had  it  been  at  that  time  under- 
.motiil.  ii  would  not  have  been  bcHcr  liked.  The  religions 
sentiment  of  the  day  demanded  more  fervor  of  personal 
expression  in  worship,  more  definite  and  insistent  state- 
ment in  doctrine  concerninj;  religious  exj>crience  and  meta- 
physii'.-d  theology,  more  direct  and  intrusive  personal  dis- 
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cipline  in  regard  to  the  comluct  of  coininui)icants  than 
the  Episcopal  Church  ofTcred.  The  prcvaih'n^  religious 
temper  was  largely  subjective.  The  liturgical  tone  of  the 
church  was  largely  objective.  The  very  features  which 
constitute  its  abiding  value  and  intluence  tended  in  this 
period  to  depreciate  both. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  church  was  onlv  mis- 
understood.  Its  own  faults,  as  well  as  po]>ular  mis«ippre- 
hension,  hindered  its  advance.  It  was  iu>where  a  type  of 
vigorous  earnestness  t>r  aggressive  spirituality.  It  was  <le- 
fending  its  right  to  be  by  its  antecedents,  instead  of  prov- 
ing its  right  to  be  by  its  apostolic  fervor  and  practical 
achievements.  It  stood  by  its  guns,  but  it  did  not  train 
them  etTeclively  i»n  the  enemies  of  ungodliness  and  unbe- 
lief. The  energy  which  had  brought  the  child  ti»  the  birth 
seemed  une(|ual  to  its  nurture  and  traininj^.  The  church's 
course  for  a  long  j)erioil  was  marked  with  all  the  (•b>iinacy 
of  a  weak  mind  and  a  strong  consiilulion.  The  jiivachinj^ 
of  the  clergy  was  ethical  rJithcr  than  sj)iritnal.  Th"  de- 
parture of  the  Methodists  at  the  South  had  left  the  church 
there  in  a  sort  of  respectable  torpor;  and  the  Congrej4alion- 
alists  and  Presbyterians  of  the  Western  and  Middle  Slates 
stood  aloof  on  both  patriotic  and  ecclesiastical  i;r«nm(ls. 
No  summons  to  the  church  was  likely  to  be  lislenetl  U% 
which,  like  that  of  the  loyalist  Bishop  Scabiiry  to  ilic 
patrir)tic  Congreg.itionalists  of  Connecticut,  called  on  them 
to  "relincjuish  the  errors  their  fatheis  had  throuoh  preju- 
dice most  unhappily  imbibecl." 

The  records  of  the  (General  Conventions  of  this  period 
.show  the  paucity  of  growth  by  the  slentler  representation 
of  the  churches.  The  two  bishops  and  twenlv  ckr^v- 
men  and  sixteen  laymen  of  the  Convention  of  i  78c>  arc 
angmentcd  by  only  five  clergymen  antl  four  laymen  in  the 
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ctiuti  and  un^<i(iiiuc>is  <il  ttiu  tun 
Convention uf  ijyt  he  rcfcrreJ  t 
regret, anil  sjiukuof  tiniun  and  c< 
tnodeni  spirit  of  titc  Cltica^n  Coi 
ConftTence,  His  tuunscls  and  li 
many  earnest  clergy  atul  faitliriil 
cffectivt;.  'i'lie  spoliatitm  of  the 
tlie  ({lulics  for  tlic  benefit  of  the 
1802,  an<l  seemed  to  take  nil  lie; 
Tile  cioryy  were  inipoverislied 
comimniion-plale  and  liaplisnial 
out  le<ral  warrajit,  the  Tate  of  t 
(limiiiislietl  in  ntiniber,  services  ( 
old  dliireh  lost  her  hold  on  liei 
of  desp;iir  ensned.  The  liish<iiJ 
he  was,  1..M  heart.  He  imsied 
dnties,  and  t;ra<liially  discontin 
diocese.  IVoni  1805  to  iXi3  m 
Vir^iinia.  When  the  jiarislies 
malncd  so  for  lack  of  clefRy. 
tliat  an  iniworlhy  <nie,  had  tal. 
Cliief-Jnstice  Marshall,  a  .levnn 
church  too  far  {,'(ine  ever  to  Ite  re 


successor,  only  seven  clergy  and  eighteen  la; 
esentalive  of  fourteen  parishes,  could  be  gathen 

a  was  the  most  flagrant  illustration  of  church  d 
t  other  regions  of  the  South  were  not  much  mo 

In  Maryland  and  Delaware  nearly  half  the  pa 
e  vacant.  A  spirit  of  indifference  to  religion  w 
re  manifest.  Never  were  ministers  more  needec 
e  they  more  dirticult  to  obtain.  There  were  i 
s  to  educate  them ;  and  clerical  support  in  pn 
en  it  existed  at  all,  was  most  meager, 
nd  in  1792  elected  a  bishop  in  the  person  of  Ke 
Claggett ;  and  the  ileputies  from  that  State  r 
lis  consecration  from  the  whole  House  of  liishoj 
rorded ;  and  there  being  the  canonical  number 
lops  of  the  ICnglish  succession,  l^ishop  IVovot 
presiding  bishop  that  year,  was  consecrator)  d 
an  objection  to  Hishop  Seabury's  making  a  fourt 
he  latter  suspected  that  he  would,  and  warn 
'hite  of  the  consequences  if  he  did.  These  wt 
ling  less  than  the  secession  of  New  Mngland  fn 
ention.     Personally  Bishops  Provoost  and  St 

met  and  become  acquainted  at  the  meeting 
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New  York,  September  12,  1792,  all  the  bishops  joining  in 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  thus  completing  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Scotch  consecration,  and  joining  the  orders  so 
obtained  to  all  subsequent  American  ordinations. 

This  fifth  bishop  in  the  United  States,  and  first  of  Mary- 
land, could  not  accomplish  much  in  his  diocese,  lie  was 
laborious  and  earnest  both  as  a  diocesan  and  a  rector, 
which  two  oflices  he  held  together ;  and  he  was  born  and 
bred  in  Maryland,  and  thoroughly  understood  ihe  situation, 
but  the  crudities  of  the  time  and  place  were  not  to  be 
conquered  in  one  episcopate.  Later,  indeed,  violent  dis- 
sensions broke  out,  after  Kishop  Claggett  had  gone  to  his 
rest. 

In  North  Carolina,  farther  south,  efforts  were  made,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Hishop  White,  to  organize  the  church  as 
early  as  ijgo;  but  no  Convention  was  held  in  the  State 
until  late  in  1793,  when  three  clergymen  and  three  laynu-n 
met  together  at  Tawborough.  The  slate  of  the  church  w  as 
represented  by  tliem  as  **  truly  deplorable,  from  the  paucity 
of  the  clergy  and  the  multiplicity  of  Opposing  sectanan>/' 
The  next  year  (1794)  a  constitution  was  prepared  aiul  a 
bishop  elected,  namely,  the  Kev.  Charles  iViligrew,  who 
was  never  consecrated.  On  his  wav  to  the  (leneral  Coii- 
vcntion  of  i  795  he  was  .stopped  by  an  1  pitlemic  frver  in 
Norfolk,  and.  returning  home,  shortly  after  ilie*l.  The  re- 
viv.il  of  the  churcli  in  North  Can)lina  was,  in  conse<iucncc, 
long  deferred,  find  not  imtil  1817  were  the  fouiulalit»ns  laid 
for  its  restoration. 

South  Carolina  was  more  fortunate  in  ret^ard  to  an  earlv 
episcopate,  as  she  had  been  in  the  earlier  colonial  chureh 
settlement.  The  diocese,  as  we  have  \>cc\\,  had  enterc<l 
into  alliance  with  the  General  Convention  on  the  t  «)ndilii>n 
that  no  bishop  was  to  be  established  in  that  State.     In  I  795 
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had  offeatl  that  motion,  in  onlvr  to  gain  nt  nil  hazards 
sdhestoii  to  the  National  Morament,  was  elected  uwiiup 
f>f  South  Carolina,  and  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  September  i8th  of  the  same  year.  He  un- 
doubtedly kept  the  church  alive  and  together ;  but  he  wns 
tlien  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  could  not  push  matters 
rapidly  in  mi  distritstful  »  church  cuninuinity.  I  le  is  said 
never  to  have  administerud  the  rite  of  confirmation;  and 
certainly  no  Cun^eniions  were  held  in  the  State  from  1 798 
until  1804.  In  the  meantime  Itishop  Smith  had  died  in 
rttoi.  A  successor  was  unanimously  elected  in  ilio4.  the 
Kev.  Hdward  Jenkins,  D.D.,  but  he  declined  the  honor; 
and  until  1812  the  bishopric  remained  vacant. 

Geoi^ia  made  no  sign  at  this  perio<l.  Kven  in  181 1, 
when  Kev.  Mr.  Hurton  presented  to  the  General  C'oiuen- 
tion  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  as  deputy  by  the 
waniens  and  vestry  of  the  Mpiscopat  church  in  Savannah, 
the  house  was  compelled  to  decline  admitting  him,  because 
the  church  was  not  organized  in  the  State,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Protestant  Kpiscoi>al  Church  had  not  been  ac- 
ceded to.  Georgia  was  not  visited  by  a  bishop  until  l8l6, 
when  Bishop  Dehon,  of  South  Carolina,  went  to  Savannah 
to  confirm,  this  being  the  first  confirmation  ever  held  tn 
the  State. 

In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  cccloiaslical  afTairs 
were  in  better  condition,  but  they  were  nowhere  nourish* 
iiig.  In  Delaware  all  was  verj*  dead.  Tlie  church  held 
its  first  Diocesan  Convention  in  1791,  but  failed  to  elect  its 
most  distinguished  presbyter,  Dr.  Wharton,  to  the  episco- 
pate. The  diocese  was  only  served  at  long  intervals  wilh 
episcopal  ministrations  by  Bishop  White  and  Itishop  Cl;tg- 
gett.  There  was  no  bishop  in  Delaware  Inifore  1841, 
until  which  time  it  was  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  nf 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  church  hi  Pennsylvania  at  this  period  was  mostly 
the  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  was  flourishing.  The 
character  and  station  of  Bishop  White,  and  the  dignified 
edifices  of  Christ  Church  parish,  caused  it  to  command  re- 
spect and  influence.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  It  was  rather  the  church  of  the  arislcK:- 
racy.  The  attendance  on  its  worship  of  President  Wash- 
ington and  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  gave  it  prestige.  This,  however,  did  not  brinj^ 
it  into  touch  with  the  people.  It  kept  the  apfiearance  of  a 
church  for  a  special  class,  and  its  regulated  worship  and 
unenthusiastic  preaching  removed  it  far  from  the  popular 
sympathy.  lUit  Philadelphia  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  and  the  church  in  Philadelphia  represented  a  most 
dignified  and  influential  portion  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  Trinity 
parish,  there  was  little  ardor  of  church  life.  The  scars  of 
the  Revolution  had  gone  too  deep.  The  bishop  had  been 
elected  as  a  patriot,  and  his  national  ardor  far  outran  his 
ecclesiastical  zeal.  He  thought  that  tolerance  to  his  com- 
munion was  all  that  could  be  expected  in  view  of  its  politi- 
cal history,  and  tolerance  was  consequently  all  that  it  re- 
ceived. Neither  his  ecclesiastical  nor  theological  principles 
were  firm  or  aggressive.  lie  was  a  bishop  of  the  type  <if 
the  Georgian  era.  His  interest  was  in  his  studies  rather 
than  in  his  diocese.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
a  good  botanist ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  was 
to  him  a  most  terrible  aflliction,  he  resigned  his  jurisdiction 
and  retired  from  the  duties  of  his  office.*     This  was  in 

*  'Hk'  iiiiniitc  «)f  the  House  of  Histiops  in  rcp.nrd  t«»  Hishop  rrov«M>st'N  K-t- 
tiT  inf<»riuin^  them  of  tiis  resignation  is  as  foUi>\vs: 

"The  House  of  Hishops  h.iving  consicK-re*!  the  suUjeii  ]»rout;hl  l»cfore 
tliem  l»y  tlie  letter  of  Itishop  rrov<M)>t«  anti  l»y  the  mcssaj;e  fnmi  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lav  Deouties  t«iuchinL'  ihe  san>e.  can  see  no  tirttunds  on  which 


not  greatly  inlv.-iiict;.  In  fact,  Bisliop  I'ruvoost  tliou^ 
wotild  diu  out  witli  tlie  old  coloniiil  families.  Siicli  i 
ress  as  was  niudt:  ciiiii<;  rather  from  the  vis  inuniiu  u 
diiircli  system  than  the  elficiLticy  nf  its  iL-adershiji.  ^ 
ftw  ortlinati'ins  wore  held;  some  frw  chiirclics,  as  tli 
DnancsburK  (die  yift  of  a  privalu  iruliviihiiil.  Hon,  J 
Ihiaiie).  ami  that  at  llallston.  and  St.  Mark's  in  the  Ito 
(creutcd  by  Mr.  Sliiy\L'saiit,  a  (irtat-i^randMjn  of  tin 
Dutch  governor),  were  consecrated. 

There  was  a  movement  of  the  Liilhirans  in  the  St; 
New  York  to  join  the  MpiseO|)a1  Cliiirtli  in  I  Jy;  ;  bn 
Conveiiliun  to  which  the  jjrojjosilion  was  to  lie  nfi 
was  nnfortunalely  delayed  by  llie  pre\alince  of  the  yi 
fever,  and  eunld  not  nieit  until  iSoi.  Al  that  lini< 
resignation  <.f  I{isho|i  I'rotoost  neciipied  .ill  the  alio 
that  was  },'iven  to  ecclesiasliual  aflairs,  and  a  k^*-''!!  h 
nieiit  for  chnrcli  tompreliension  jjasseil  Miiliueded  by 
was  significant  of  the  tone  ami  teni|Kr  of  tiie  times.  . 
Itishop  Moore  was  consccratetl,  Zinn  Chnruh,  the  first 
lish  I.titheran  church  in  New  Yi>rk  Cit\-,  became  {rt 
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offi<'er»,  and  coiifireKation)  Kpibcopal,  having  previously 
sent  nut  an  nfTshout  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  to  the  same 
communion.  Such  movements  were,  however,  due  more 
tn  tlie  attractivcncstt  of  the  church,  as  |K>sscssed  nf  an 
Knglish  lilnryy.  than  l«)  the  solicitation  or  interest  of  the 
nicnifK.Ts  of  thu  l-'piscu]m)  cimitnunity.' 

The  Kcv.  Itenjamin  Mmirc,  D.I).,  rector  of  Trinity 
Chun.-h,  Wiis  unanimoiisl}-  c-lectcd  bishop  of  the  di^Kx•^t; 
tlie  d;iy  afu-r  lliNhop  l'rovo<Kt's  rcsi^iation.  Tliv  lloHsi.- 
of  Bishops  cciiisenli.-fl  to  consccriito  liini  as  "atisistaut  (ir 
L'ondjulor  bishop  duriui^  Disbop  ]'rov<»ost's  life,"  dcmiir- 
rinjf  to  the  validity  of  the  resiynation,  but  rccognixin};  the 
iiLCvs-sity  of  puttini;  some  one  at  the  head  of  the  diocese. 
The  Diocesan  Convention,  however,  had  not  elected  htm 
as  coacljiitor,  ami  ])aid  no  allenlion  to  the  intimalioii  of  the 
hi>Iiops.  ]iisho]>  Moore  always  acted,  and  the  '*  Juurnul  " 
of  ilie  Comeiitioii  always  referred  to  him,  as  "  head  of  the 
church  in  New  York."  lie  was  a  man  of  mild  manners 
and  of  gentle  speech,  thoroughly  Christian  in  his  temper 
as  in  his  life;  one  who  without  aggressiveness  commended 
the  church  in  his  own  ])crson  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public;  not  fitted  mi  much  to  arouse  enihnsiasm  as  to  win 

I  'I'lic  truicl  lou.-ircl  ilic  K|>|..iii|iii)  Churuli  Bniciiii;  llic  (•priii:iii>  in  Ntu- 
V<H-k  v.Ai  (cslcn-.!,  if  not  MMiaX,  \>y  the  <lc(eriiiinalion  ot  titi'  t.u<li<-r.^Ti<-  L. 
tiiiHluct  llwir  M.Tvkc>  in  llii-  (ivrni.in  lauRu.ii^'  only.  The  chiWrrn,  (;''"«'"K 
ii|>  10  snrak  KnKll-h.  »»c  iiiip:ak'm  >ii  llic  lUM.mi.  W Inn,  in  I7'ir.  "  I  he 
■rruhtcfs  for  iho  Kn^jli-li  l.tiihcnn  Church  in  the  City  of  Xew  \<«\i "  «.rf 
ilKoriHirutcl,  an.l  hn<l  inrnniiril  ihu  ciniigL'licnl  MiniMiTtiliii  nicclini.- :il  Khinc- 
K'Lk  or  Ihi'ir  :u(ini..  :.ii.|  ilu'  r.a~niis  for  ii.  (he  I.ullu'run  <.-<>i.si>|.>rv.  in  <t'l 
rf...liili..n-.  .Iwt.irt.|-Ili;n  ihcy  lio  nni  h«>k  u|««n  |KTMm*  wli"  arJ  ii.t  jrrt 

l>i^o.|Mli.MHtinjJi,'''l.ui''tti;;ilh:.i,'..i'i.i.|..'ry«illn.'vrr«tti.."W.'si'»m-«- 

lukL'.'l  il'ii'..Tii..'.<>lili.'">..i!ri''.|>i~i<>iul'('liiir.li."  Tlii-.irs<>UcllH-yluw->l 
»r>  \\«-  ■•  \M\m:H.-  .•'Mm'.liun  MiUsi.ii,,^  ULvn-ii  <)»■  Kii^livh  Ki.i..'.<iMt  (1uir J> 
a...l  Itif  I.u1lnTniil.hur.h,  .-inil  Ilu-  i.t.>iiiity  o(  iheir  ci.nliinp  m-l  ti.-at  ;illi-iii.,- 
..I  ihdr  dmrJi  >li-di.li"o."     (Si'u-  ■*  lli.i-.t»  n(  the  (;!,»r.-h  of  yi.m  ai,,l  St. 
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si'iirce  i)f  ill''  jKiwcr  lay  in  his  unswerving  loyalty  In  pj 
jile.  It  wa'i  u*^""'"^  g"^  which  -lained  liim  both  .staliorf 
infltii-'ncc,  ami  his  impress  on  the  church  he  served  is  indcl 

lie  was  siicccedeil  in  office  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  jJ 
D.I).,  wlio  was  ihricc  elected  bishop,  and  finally  ai-tcl 
the  office,  beinj,'C'm!iecrate(l  in  Trinity  Church,  Xewlhl 
October  i8,  t?^?,  by  Bishops  Wliite.  I'n.vnust,  nn<i  T 
His  epi-ic'ipate  w.'is  a  qnict  one  uf  sixteen  years,  dil 
whicii  he  ^trciiHlhcned  the  fomidalioiis  of  the  K\}\si 
Ac.nlciiiy  at  Chi-shirc,  whicli  llislmp  Seabiiry  hail  c 
11  -licit  in  1 793,  and  also  started  llic  "  Chnrchnian's  M| 
/iiie  "  in  1K04.  contribiilinj^  in  butli  these  nicasiir 
literary  ^tandin^  of  the  cliurcli. 

In  Ma-isachnsctts  and  the  rest  >if  Xew  Mn;;laii<ll 
period  was,  as  elsewlierc,  one  of  an  cnftelikd 
Dr.  Kdward  Hass,  of  Newbnryport.  who  had  dcclificS 
noniinatioii  as  bishop  soon  after  the  Conveniiun  of  1 
was  ayain  elected  in  r^gft,  and  was  consccralci!  i 
del])hia  Maj'  7.  1  797.  At  his  first  Diocc^;an  Conve 
1  793.  there  were  only  five  clerical  and  seven  lay  1 
present.  Trinity  Church  and  Christ  Cliiirch  were  ihc  I 
two  parishes  at  that  lime  in  Hf.slon,  and  Hislinp  lla-' 
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it.  He  had  been  able  to  keep  Trinity  Church  open  durin(( 
the  Revolution,  knowing  how  to  be  both  wise  and  true. 
Being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  man  of  social  station 
and  fine  manners,  iu;  well  as  a  dignified  divine,  he  was  a 
marked  character  in  the  community.  He  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Bishop  Bass,  who  died  in  1803,  ami  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  White  in  New  York,  at  the  meeting  <»f 
the  General  Convention  in  1804.  Taken  ill  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Boston,  he  died  three  months  after  his  con- 
secration, never  having  performed  a  single  episcopal  act. 
l*Vom  th<it  time  until  1810  Massachusetts  was  without  a 
bishop.  It  then  became  part  of  the  Kc'istern  diocese,  which 
comprised  all  New  Kngland  outside  of  Connecticut,  and 
came  under  Bishop  Griswold's  jurisdiction.' 

It  is  evident  that,  with  its  several  members  so  enfecblc(i. 
the  corporate  IxKly  could  not  be  strong.  The  General  Con- 
vention, sparsely  attended,  did  some  good  thir.gs  whitli 
were  not  great,  and  failed  to  do  some  great  things  which 
would  have  been  good.  In  I  792  an  alternate  form  w.is 
allowed  in  the  ordinal  in  the  l^'orm  and  Manner  of  Order- 
ing Priests,  so  th.it,  in  the  imposition  of  hand>  in  ordination, 
the  bishop  may  lawfully  use  either.  A  l^'orm  of  Consecra- 
tion of  a  Church  or  Ciiapel  was  added  to  the  Pr.iyer-book 
in  1799:  and  in  1801  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  at  last, 
after  long  delay  and  many  fruitless  al tempts  at  amendment 
or  substitution.  **  established,*'  in  order  to  identify  the  churi  h 
doctrinally  with  the  Church  of  ICngland.-     They  were  ap- 

'  After  iIicmIcuiIi  of  IWnIiop  H.iss,  and  before  llieeleclion  of  Ui^liop  Parkii, 
f  u«lj»c  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  of  Newliuryport,  ;i  devout  .uul  divtin|;ui'»l»ed  lay 
man,  was  urjjed,  on  hcludf  of  the  clcrj^y  of  Mas>:iiIiU'»ctts  and  KIhkK-  Ixlant). 
**  to  receive  orders  as  deacon  an<l  prie>t,  that  they  nii^ht,  with  a>  little  delay 
.IS  possihle,  elect  him  their  bishop."  lie  declined  the  rc^pfe**!,  the  only  »»nc 
of  the  kind  over  made  to  a  lavman  cif  the  Protectant  l*!pi>copal  Church.  (Sec 
••  Life  .if  Stephen  K.   ryn«.  D.O.,"  p.  21.) 

-  **  The  olijrct  kept  in  view,  in  all  tlie  ronsultations  heM  and  the  detc-rmina 
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pciidcd  to  t)ie  l'rByer>book  rm  accepted  liistorical  tlicJ 
ica!  statements,  and  aii  conmiittinf;  tliu  church  to  the  f 
cral  doctrinal  position  of  tlie  Cliurch  ol'  England  iil 
pard  to  the   controversy  with  Koniu  out  of  whicii  F 
sprang;  but  no  canon  coacornintj  a  special  subscriptiil 
them  was  then,  or  has  at  any  time  since  been,  enaci 
The  Office  of  Institntion  of  Ministers  (nmlcr  the  titP 
Induction,  afterward  chaii^^ed)  was  iidopud  in  it<04,  ll 
essentifiHy  an  oHico  prepartd  in  i  791J  (or  tliu  dinLcst  nf 
necticiit  by  Kev.  Dr.  William  Sniiili.  a  ncph.:w  of  I'n 
Smith, of  Philadelphia,  ami  rector  of  St.  I'aul's  Cluirih,  | 
walk.     Its  p)ir;i?<colo^'y  niands  out  in  fuch  distinct  c 
to  that  of  i])e  rest  of  Ihu  I'niyer-book  as  to  cmphasi^il 
absence  in  the  olil  fonimlaries  of  terms  whicli  this 
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alone  employs.  For  thii  reaami,  though  there  is  much 
beauty  in  tlie  service,  it  has  been  less  used  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Itook  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  much-desired  veto  power  was  given  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  in  1 804,  unfortunately  too  late  to  gratify  Itisliop 
Scabury,  its  chief  advocate;  niid  morals  were  not  ovcr- 
IiKitfvil  in  the  ]c{;islati(>n  of  the  pentHi,  which  was  chiefly 
ritual.  In  cirdcr  to  disLounttinanct:  iludint;,  so  prcvnlcnt  at 
the  limv,  a  rusolutiuii  waii  adopted  declaring  that  the  clergy 
uughl  not  to  perform  the  Iturial  Sunico  in  lhi:ca!<c  cil^iriy 
|)ersoii who ^ihouUI giveor accept  a challeiigc.  The adoptidii 
uf  the  Table  uf  Degrees  uf  A  Dinity  iti  rdatiun  lu  uiarriugc,  uf 
force  in  the  Knglish  Church,  was  urged  by  some,  but  it  was 
not  conceded.  In  its  place  a  resolution  in  regard  to  divorce 
was  adopted,  declaring  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  church 
tliat  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Ond  ;  and  the  minis- 
ters of  lilts  church,  therefore,  shall  not  tinile  in  matrimony 
any  person  who  is  ditorccd,  unless  it  bv  on  account  of  the 
other  party  having  been  guilty  of  adultery."  Karlicr  th;ui 
this  by  some  years  measures  were  proposed  for  evangeliz- 
ing the  West ;  and  "  An  Act  of  the  General  Convention 
for  Supporting  Missionaries  to  I*reacli  the  Gospel  on  Ihc 
Frontiers  of  the  United  States"  was  ]>asscd  in  1793.  It 
was  not  effective,  but  it  showed  an  awakened  spirit  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  the  chnrch  in  these  first  years  of  its 
existence.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  tlieolngicd 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry;  and  in  i}i04 
"  A  Course  of  I'.cclesiastical  Studies  "  was  established  by 
the  Mouse  of  Bishops  in  pursuance  of  a  request  made  by 
the  preceding  Convention. 

Many  petty  matters,  which  were  the  occasion  of  sound 
legislation,  vexed  the  minds  of  the  bishops  an<l  deputies 
from  time  to  time.  The  Rev.  Dr.  I'lircell,  a  deputy  from 
..  had  itublished  a 
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Inmmi  colli] Missed  by  "  the  I'.jiiscopaliaii 
uf  VvrinuDi,  united  wUli  a  body  of  i 
of  lliat  cominunioii."  '  The  request 
ground  tliat  Vermont  hud  not  accede 
of  the  church.  The  result  of  this  ret 
meiit  uf  a  canon  ijrovidjntj  that  the  cl 
not  be  entitled  to  a  resident  bishop 
at  least  six  presbyters  residinjj  am 
Another  canon,  urowing  out  of  an 
enacted,  forbidding;  the  union  of  a 
iliorese  with  the  church  in  any  otlier 
Tiicse  instances  of  persona!  Un'n; 
wonhl  not  deserve  record  save  for  i 
throw  on  the  <Iit))culties  which  lh< 
church  was  called  to  encounter.  It  w 
she  was  learning;  to  understand  herst 
forces  to^'cllicr  in  the  midst  of  n)isa])p 
out  and  of  many  insidious  attempts 
from  witliipi.  Caution  was  a  virtue  ti 
not  the  hinlic-st  of  virlues.  luU  the  nc 
hifilier.  And  this  ex|ttaiTis,  if  it  doe 
the  hesitancy  or  indiirercnce  of  the  i 
nunts  made  to  comprehend  the  rcce 
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forces  woulil  have  constituted  the  great  Christian  pi 
oi'  the  continent.  Ittit  no  one  had  the  {rift  of  propf 
Consenalism  appeared  to  be  the  sole  safeguard  ol 
church,  and  unregulated  evangelization  the  sole  duty  o 
Methodibts.  Bishop  Madison,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  I 
sense  of  tlie  dangers  of  a  permanent  disruption,  al 
strong  hope  that  it  might  be  overcome.  In  the  GeB 
Convention  of  1792  he  had  offered  a  proposiiion  tol 
effect.  This  pri>pwsiti(in,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Houl 
Bishops,  was  as  fottuws : 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcii  in  the  United  S 
of  America,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  sacred  obligl 
which  attends  all  itie  followers  of  Christ  to  avoid  div 
among  themselves,  and  anxious  to  promote  that  uni 
which   our   Lord   and    Saviour  so    earnestly   prnyetl 
hereby  declare  to  the  Christian  worhl  tliat,  uninHuJ 
by  any  other  considerations  than  those  of  duty  as  ( 
tians,  and   an   earnest   desire  for  the  prosperity  of  I 
Christianity  and  the  furtherance  of  onr  holy  religicj 
arc  ready  and  willing  to  nnite  and  form  one  bmly  wiilB 
religious  .'society  which  shall   be  influenced   by  the  F 
catholic  sjjirit.     And  in  order  that  this  Christia 
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Deputies ;  but,  although  a  few  gentlemen  who  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop 
White  favored  its  consideration,  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  "  preposterous/'  and  as  "  tending  to  produce  distrust 
of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  embracing  any  other  rch'g- 
ious  body."  Agreeably  to  leave  granted  "  as  a  matter  of 
indulgence,"  the  bishops  withdrew  the  proposition,  which 
constituted  the  earliest  recorded  document  bearing  upon 
the  questions  of  church  unity  and  comprehension,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  agitated  the  Episcopal  communion. 
The  reference  to  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Coke 
and  Kishop  White  gives  us  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  matter  in  relation  to  the  Methodists.  Since  Dr. 
Coke's  appearance  in  America  as  ordained  superintend- 
ent  of  the  Methodist  societies,  and  his  ordination  of  Mr. 
Asbury,  the  sejiaration  from  the  Episcopal  Church  had 
been  comjjlele.  In  the  beginning  of  this  movement 
Rev.  Dr.  West,  rector  of  St.  Panl's  Church,  Baltimore, 
invited  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Ashury  to  his  house  to  discuss 
the  situ«ition ;  hut  nothing  came  of  the  interview,  though 
Dr.  Coke  owned  it  would  be  more  regular  and  consistent 
to  "connect  the  succession."  When  Dr.  White  went  to 
England  for  his  ejMscopal  consecration  he  took  letters  to 
both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  from  their  friend,  Rev. 
Joseph  Pilmore.  hoping  to  make  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  Methodists  might  be  retained  in  the  Episcopal 
communion.  He  saw  Charles  Wesley,  but  could  not 
meet  John ;  and  though  he  tried  to  effect  scMncthing, 
nothing  came  of  his  efforts.  The  desire  (or  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies  may  not  have  been  general  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Methodists,  but  some  held  to  it.  Joseph 
rihnore,  one  of  the  two  preachers   first  sent  to  America 
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Asbur>%  who  had  not  been  consulted  by  him.  Bishop 
White,  therefore,  could  do  no  more.  Dr.  Coke  also  wrote, 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  to  Bishop  Scabury  a  letter ' 
dated  May  14,  1791,  in  which  he  embodied  the  jiroposaU 
made  to  Bishop  White  in  a  form  yet  more  distinct.  '*  If,'* 
he  says,  •*  the  two  houses  of  the  Convention  of  the  clcrj»y 
would  consent  to  the  consecration  of  Mr.  Ashurv  and  xwk"^ 
as  bishops  of  the  Methodist  society  in  the  IVotcstanl 
Mpiscopal  Church  in  these  United  States  (or  by  any  other 
title,  if  that  were  not  proper),  on  the  supi>osition  of  the 
reunion  of  the  two  churches,  under  pn)per  mutual  stipula- 
tions, «ind  enj^aj^e  that  the  Methcnlist  society  should  have 
a  regular  supply  on  the  death  of  their  bishop,  and  so  att 
pcrpctfiaiu^  the  i^rand  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  preachers 
would  bo  remove<l."  He  ends  his  conununication  bv  de- 
daring,  *'  I  most  corilially  wish  for  a  reunion  of  the  Protest- 
ant ICpiscopal  and  the  Methodist  churches  in  these  .Slat«*s. 
The  object  is  <»f  vast  niaj^nitude." - 

It  is  true  that,  fifteen  years  after,  when  his  mi-mory 
seems  to  ha\e  become  confused  concerning  what  lu-  liad 
proposed,  Dr.  Coke  changed  his  mind,  auil,  hi  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ashurv  in  180S.  savs.  **  1  now  see  that  the  failure  of 
my  plan,  which  was  laid  down  from  the  purest  moliv«'s, 
was  for  the  best.*'  No  true  advocate  of  church  unitv 
can  a«4ree  with  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plau  which 
docs  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Chicav;<>-Lami)»ili 
Declaration  couccrniu}^  Unity  ;  and  wore  the  Mctlu>dists  «»f 
Dr.  Coke's  mind  to-day,  the  union  mi^ht  be  accomplished. 
At  that  time  much  stood  in  the  way  of  it.  On  the  part  of 
the  Methodists  there  was  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  ivlii;ious 

'  The  orijjinal  «if  this  kitcr  Jn  in  llu*  |M»ssfNM'»ni  nf  I*nifi>s«ir  \ViIIi;iin  S*a 
liury  (jjrcal  ^;ran«lM»n  »>f  llit-  1tis))«i|i),  of  tlir  (liiural  Tlii-nlnj^iial  Snnitiai  y. 
New  Vork.      It  is  |»rinU-il  in  "  Facsiinilrs  i»f  Clmrch  l>«HuniiiilN  "  (I'ttiy). 
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character  of  llic  Episcopal   clcrfjy.     They  deemed 
II Ticon verted,  having  the  form  but  denying  tlic   puwJ 
yodliness.     The   jilaii   of   Dr.  Coke   mi^lit   liavc  plJ 
Wesley  had  he  lived  to  hear  of  it;  but  it  would  not  I 
pleased  Wesleyans,  save  .as  being  tlie  will  of  ihcir  foiii 
Dr.  Coke's  conceahnont  of  tlie  proposal  fnmi  Mr.  A>.1 
much  the  greater  man  of  the  two,  indicates  tlint  ii  v 
personal  scheme  of  his  own  rather  than  the  cmbodinie 
a  general  sentiment  of  the  Methodi.sts,     Oi\  tliu  part  v 
Episcopalians  there  was  the  (iitUcnlt  ([uestion  of  sane 
ing  an  nnedncated  ministry  (f()r  the  Methodisi  ] 
were  raised  from  the  ranks  of  the   laity,  wilhnt 
arly  training),  anil  the  danger  of  having  llieir  nuwiy  I 
striicted  constitntimi  exposed  to  a  strain  it  might  liq 
be  able  t.i  bear.      On  both  sides,  moreover,  the 
laek  of  genuine  interest  in.  or  comprehension  of,  the 
jcLt  of  unity.      A  century  has  developed  senlinienls 
dormant  or  unknown      Time  has  adileil  to  the  diliici 
of  a  settlement  ;  but  it  has  also  deepened  a  (oiivii 
stirred  a  feeling  which  may  prove  more  llian  a  i 
the  dilTiLulties.      In  one   res|»cct   the   tables  art 
The  church    ..f   Seabury   and    White   now    h..Uls 
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Conventinn,  xinall  an  it  was,  was  not  an  hamioiiious  one, 
A  sharp  spirit  of  c<iiitmveniy  cropped  out,  and  it  seemed 
a  house  divided  airainst  itself.  Ilishop  White  wrote  of  it 
despondin[rIy  as  follows: 

"  On  a  rctro!ii>ect  of  the  transactions  of  this  Convcnticm 
there  isi  entertained  the  trust  that  it  did  not  end  without  a 
general  tendency  to  consolidate  the  cominunitm ;  atihou}{li, 
in  the  course  of  tlie  business,  there  has  been  displayetl, 
more  than  in  any  other  Convention,  the  infltience  of -some 
notions  leatling  far  wide  of  that  rational  devotion  which 
this  church  has  inherited  from  the  Church  of  ICn){1antl. 
The  spirit  here  coniplaitied  of  was  ratlier  nioderatefl  than 
raised  higher  during  the  session.  Hut  it  beiii^;  liable  to  l>e 
comluned  with  schemes  of  personal  consequence,  there  is 
no  foreseeing  to  what  lengths  it  may  extend  in  future."  ' 
I  Wliite, '-  Memoirs  ••<  ihc  (luitb,"  |..  i<>H. 
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hkoM    lirK   CDNSECKATION  OK   IHSllMl'   IIOHAUT  TO  | 
liKAMI   or   HISIIOI-   WIIITK  (I8l  l-lf)). 

TliK  periuti  which  iiuw  cumt^s  btfurc  us  marks  n  disl 
advance  in  the  history  uf  tlie  I'rolestaiit  ICpiscupal  Chil 
It  is  (list in^'iii -ill cil  at  the  outset  b>-  the  coiisecnitit 
cpiscojiatf  i)f  a  liroiip  of  three  men  whu  li;ul  a  formJ 
liilhieita'  iiVLT  its  life  and  LiiaraiUT.     In  I'lfUT-yriirJ 
ihiireh  aiKanceil   by  tliu  f'Tcc  tif  its  unu  rluirailer 
wUvn  uiice   Uu'su  w.tu  iu<.re   fully  f..rinril.  niuiv  .■ 
.lisct-rnrd.  and  iiinrir  wi.lrly  a]>]ir('naU-<l.      In  tin-  . 
time-    lis   litMHili    wa-i  mure   laim-lj-   t<.niliii..fi,'.l   liy| 
iiilillitliiiil  atul  moral  power  of  icrtain  pnmiinr 
alters  who  were  its  advoeaU-s. 

The  liist  uroiipi.f  liislu.ps  who  sliapeil  ilsdi'-lii 


broiijjht  lip  iiiHlcr  ilic  intlnt'iicc  JtnH  training  of  Hish<'i> 
Wliili;  ill  I'liiljulolpliia;  liy  whom  he  was  (.MiifirmtH  in  lii-^ 
fiflounlh  year.  Two  years  previously  lie  tiiid  eiilercd  iIk- 
College  of  l'Ilila<lclplii;i.  wlicii  tliirlLcii  years  nf  a>,'c.  Me 
sijon  reiiioveil  to  IVinctloit,  and  yradiialed  then.-  in  I  70.5. 
when  ei^diteen  years  old,  shariiit;  llic  liitjliest  ln.rior.sof  I1I-. 
class.  Here  he  bctanie  a  tutor  for  a  few  years.  piirMiiii- 
thcoli>^ieal  sliidies  luidL-r  llie  general  diriilioii  i.f  Hish-i]. 
While;  and  in  I  7«jS  lie  reliinieil  t..  I'liiladeli-tiia.  and  w.-i- 
ailniilted  {leacon  Jmic  id  (if  thai  year,  'ilie  friendship 
between  ihc  youthful  deaei.n  ami  the  mature  liishnp  u.i- 
..f  the  elnsest  character.  Miidl  as  they  dilTere.l  in  tenipv  i  - 
anient  and  opiniim-.  ihey  were  always  llic  faslesl  frienil--. 
Yoiinj;  II. .hart  (mm  the  start  was  a  fav.irile  in  Ihv 
ehiireh.  Mis  iiilelleaual  ^ifls.  his  noiieroiis  soel.il  di-p.-j. 
linn,  anil  his  devi.ljnii  |i>  his  wmli  farly  niadf  iheir  mat!;, 
Alleralewhii.'fniiniMrati.msinMnall  pUvs  Iw  «a<  .alhd 
l.>  he  as-i-ianl  inini-Ur  of  Trinity  fhnivh.  New  Vi.ilc.  ii. 
Septemher,  lS(to.  and,  md  lalvlrif;  tile  plaee.  was  .irdainnl 
|>riesl  hy  Itishop  )'n,v<,n..|,  in  iKoi.  Ili>  life  a-  a  |.ari-h 
j.riesl  was  aelive  and  .Indi.ms.  lie  h.ved  his  l,....ks  ami 
he  loved  lhes..nls.,f  men.  Me  love.!  Ins  elnmh.  and  l„  - 
lieved  in  her  special  ilaini-,  and  advoeale.l  iheni  wilh  .0, 
iiisi^lent  fervor  wliiili  drew  lohiiii  at  onee  llie  atli'iilii-n  ■■! 
lli'.M'Vvitli<m1  and  ihu^' within  her  fold.  Me  snnn  he...n!e 
known  as  an  anilu-r  nf  .lev..ti..nal  h.."ks.  ihe  llrsl  ..(  win,  h. 
"TheC.mi]Mni..ii(..rthe  Allar/'j.nl.lishedin  I  Soj.  ireatr.l 
less  of  ihe  nature  <>i  tiie  saeranienls  than  of  the  antlmritv- 
10  administer  them,  ami  nf  ihc  spirit  in  which  ihey  shn.dil 
be  apprnaclit<l.  TliJs  volume  emi-ha-iml  his  \ie«s  n(  the 
chnrdi  and  the  mii.i-lry,  and  in  its  f-rms  nf  di  votion  es- 
|)res.ed  as  well  ihv  fervor  of  his  sonl.  Men  hesilaled 
whether  In  call  him  a  Melllodisl  or  a  I  lr^h-dmrchnir.i> 
In  a  scii-e   he  was  l>nth.      Me  believed  in  ihe  realil\   of  a 
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subjective  religion;  lit:  believed  as  firmly  tliat  a  tru 
ward  experience  cuidd  uiity  be  rightly  ru^uliiti;d  am 
by  the  divinely  a^jjxiintcd  order  <ind  s'lcriiincnts  v 
church.  '■  Tlie  yuMpel  in  the  church,"  "  evanyeliciil 
an<I  apostolic  order,"  phrases  identiHed  with  his  naiiu 
apt  CNpressiiins  of  his  rc^jiilalivc  ideas.  All  liis  later  u 
xun^  the  cliaoges  upon  them  ;  all  his  ecclesiaslical  a 
was  yiven  to  pri)|)agate  anri  fortify  tlieni.  Me  was  t 
called  iul<i  controversy  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  J'lliti  Masun 
^;rcat  Presbyterian  divine  of  his  day;  and  nut  nf  ilii- 
lemical  ennlesl  came,  in  1S07,  "  An  Apfiln^jy  for  j\ji<i? 
Order  and  its  Advocates,"  wiiich  convinced  his  ojipii 
of  his  ability  and  sincerity,  if  not  of  the  validity  o(  jii; 
silitm,  and  which  Lalle<!  forth  from  him  this  exiraordi 
cxprcs>ioii  of  apijrcciatioii;  "Were  I  compelled  to  Id 
the  safely  nf  my  country  to  any  one  man,  that  man  sh 
be  J..hn  Henry  ihibarl." 

With  his  zeal  in  parish  work.  Ids  ardor  in  coutrov 
his  occupations  as  secretary  nf  llie  House  of  llishojis 
of  the  Diocesan  Ci)nvenlion.  and  as  a  member  of  llie  si 
int;  commitlcc  of  the  diocese,  he  was  kept  alive  to 
exii.;encies  of  tlie  time.  These  suj^j^ested  new  pro] 
He  devoleil  iiimself  to  liie  furihcrance  nf  ihenl. 
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in  the  spring;  of  1811,  Kishnp  Moore  felt  compelled  by  his 
increasing  infirmitieti  Ui  call  a  si>ccia!  Convention  and  ask 
for  an  assistant  bishop,  here  was  the  man  ready  for  the 
place.  He  was  at  once  elected  by  a  majority  of  botli 
orders,  and  with  the  heartfelt  approbation  of  his  diocesan. 
At  the  General  Convention  of  181 1,  held  in  New  Haven, 
his  credentials  were  passed ;  but  there  were  only  twri 
bishops,  White  and  Jarvis,  present,  and  the  consecration 
had  to  be  deferred.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  church 
would  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  again  applying  to  • 
the  ICnglish  Church  for  the  episcopate.  I^islu^p  Moore 
was  incapacitated  by  paralysis.  Kishop  Claggctt  was  ill. 
Hishop  Madi.son  pleaded  his  university  duties  as  an  excuse 
for  absence.  Only  Hisliop  Provoost  remained  to  make  up 
the  caniMiical  number  of  consecrators ;  but  he,  too,  was 
fieble  fn»m  recent  illness,  and  his  lack  (»f  .sympathy  with 
the  ardent  nature  and  ecclesiastical  convictions  df  the 
bishop  elect  would,  it  was  feared,  prevent  his  emerging; 
from  his  long  retirement  to  a.ssist  iit  the  consecration. 
The  exigoniy  of  the  occasion,  however,  was  suiricicntly 
evident  to  move  him  to  act;  and  on  May  29,  181 1,  in 
Trinity  Church,  \cw  ^^)rk,  Dr.  Ilobart  and  Dr.  (iriswoK! 
were  duly  consecrated,  Hisliop  White  acting  as  consecrator, 
and  Hishops  Provoost  and  jarvis  assi.^ting.  Tin*  c<»nsct  ra- 
tion was  altc!ule<l  not  onlv  with  dilllcultv,  but  also  with 
opposition.  *'A  .Solenm  Appeal  to  the  Church  **  had  been 
issued  as  a  |)rolest  by  the  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  a  fellow  assistant 
niinisttrr  «»f  Trinity  Church,  which  .served  for  .some  years 
as  a  firebrand  to  kindle  an  acrimonious  oppo.sition  to  the 
new  prelate.  Bishop  IVovoost,  too,  .sought  in  1812  to  re- 
vive his  own  claim  to  jurisdiction,  apjiealing  to  the  record 
of  the  House  <»f  Bisho|)S  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of 
l^ishoj)  Moore,  and  asserting  his  conviction  that  without 
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authority.  This  claim  n'ai  immediately  and  emphatically 
disallowed  by  the  New  York  Convention,  and  it  was  not 
further  urjfcd. 

BiKhop  Hobart's  et»scopate,  thus  begun  in  trial  and  tur- 
moil, was  from  the  beginning  characteristic  of  tile  man. 
It  stooil  out  ill  great  contrast  to  that  of  both  of  his  prcde- 
ccssnrK.  Their  tone  had  been  that  of  moderation,  the 
moderation  of  indilTcrcncc  on  the  one  hand  and  of  placid 
piety  on  the  other.  Ilobart  was  the  embodiment  of  posi- 
■  tivc  assertion  and  aggressive  action.  All  the  ardor  of  his 
soul  went  forth  in  the  incessant  discharge  of  ever-aug- 
menting duties.  He  was  a  larger  Seabury  touched  with 
emotion,  awake  to  the  necessities  and  responsixe  to  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  From  the  day  of  his  consecration  tliu 
Kptsco|ml  Church  in  New  York  never  existed  on  snITerance. 
lUt  time  of  apology  was  |>a»t.  It  might  be  liked  or  dis- 
liked, npi>osed  or  fuvoru<l ;  but  it  was  henceforth  rvcogiiixed 
as  an  organisation  with  distinct  claims  of  its  own,  and  with 
a  distinct  determination,  to  prosecute  them.  It  st>K>d  iid 
longer  on  the  defensive.  It  became  self-conscious,  self- 
coiifideiil,  and  self-assertive.  Through  Hobart's  tf>ucli  it 
was  ronsed  from  slumber  and  reminiscent  dreams,  an<l 
stalked  forth  into  active  life,  energetic,  jtcrslstcnt,  and 
aggressive.  The  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  toward  it 
changed.  It  uns  no  longer  tolerated  as  an  amply  endowed 
iiistitulion  too  respectable  to  be  disturbed,  but  t'Hi  turjiid 
to  he  fcareil.  It  became  a  living  factor,  dreaded  by  wmic, 
.-idmired  by  others,  but  acknowledged  and  res]jct;lecl  by  all. 
U'hiUcver  criticism  may  be  passed  on  Itishop  llobnrl's 
i>|)inions  or  methods,  this  incalculable  benefit  he  conferred : 
he  made  the  church  in  New  York  a  living  jKuvcr,  And 
from'  ont  this  central  battery  the  electric  current  r,in  to 
distant  dioceses,  quickening  life  everywhere.  What  fol- 
lowed was  a  \'irlual  ecclesiastical  renaissance. 
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There  is  no  space  to  follow  in  detail  the  movements  of 
this  remarkable  man.  His  diocese  extended  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west;  but  promptness 
and  fidelity  made  him  equal  to  the  task  of  ministering  to 
its  burdensome  demands.  For  nineteen  years  "  he  ruled 
it  prudently  with  all  liis  power."  lie  was  too  ardent  to 
be  always  wise ;  and  his  eaj^erness  tt»  establish  and  advance 
the  distinguishing  and  determining  tenets  of  his  commun- 
ion led  him  at  times  into  a  narrowness  of  judgment  and 
action  which  gained  him  the  name  of  bigot  and  aroused 
charges  of  intolerance.  I  Ic  had  the  <lefects  of  his  nature. 
•*  Give  me  a  little  zcaKius  imprudence  '*  w.is  with  him  a 
favorite  phrase.  He  could  suffer  nothing  which  .seemed 
to  hinder  or  conflict  with  the  jxisition  he  claimed  for  his 
church.  lie  would  not  jt»in  others  even  in  an  (»bject  he 
acknowledged  to  be  good,  lest  that  union  of  action  might 
be  Ci»n.strued  as  yielding  the  suj)reme  claims  of  his  own 
order.  With  the  American  HiMe  Society  he  would  not 
afliliate,  though  he  established  one  of  his  own.  He  wanted 
to  stop  the  jirayer-meeting  of  .saintly  Dr.  Milnor,  of  St. 
George's  Church,  lest  recognition  of  such  extemporaneous 
devotion  slumld  dispartigc  the  more  excellent  way  of  the 
liturgy.  ICarnest  in  his  study  and  love  of  the  Scrijitures, 
aflame  with  devotion  in  his  .soul,  he  could  thus  act  in  seem- 
ing contradiction  to  his  .sj)iritual  convictions.  Hut  his  jeal- 
ousy for  the  church  was  not  zeal  for  a  perfunctory  mech- 
anism, nor  a  denial  of  ail  good  outside  of  its  ecclesiastical 
sphere. 

His  cry  in  advocacy  of  the  church  was,  "  Jk-hold,  I 
.show  you  a  more  excellent  way.'*  A  modern  Tarochial 
Mission,  with  its  free  methods,  would  not  then  have  met 
his  approval;  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
he  would  doubtless  have  frowned  upon  as  an  unhallowed 


Fhe  difTcrence  lies  in  the  time  and  Its  task, 
le  pcriud  of  formation ;  this  h  the  period  of 
position.  His  rigidity  in  regard  to  the  episco- 
icmcd  partisan  and  exclusive ;  now  that  cpis* 
icrishcd  as  an  indispensable  clement  of  ciiurch 

exclusivencss  of  his  day  is  transformed  into 
iness  of  our  own. 

fobart  was  a  prolific  writer  of  sermons  and 
d  these  were  able  and  heartfelt ;  but  his 
■  in  his  organizing  faculty  and  in  the  vitality 
lal  power.  He  was  the  originator  and  presid- 
f  many  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the 

as  the  ]-;piscopal  Tract  Society,  Sunday-schodl 
■sionary  Society.  He  headed  a  movement  in 
rtcn  and  in  some  measure  modify  some  of  the 
c  I'raycr-bo<ik,  in  order  to  make  them  more 

in  their  use  more  regular;  and  he  was  widely 
:1  and  soundly  beratetl  for  the  attempt  even 
.o  usually  acted  with  him.     lie  had,  however, 

of  his  coiiviclions,  .ind,  iii  whatever  he  did,  he 

ingle  to  the  advancement  of  the  cliirrch ;  an  eye 

i  vision  than  that  of  many  who  rejected  mcas- 

ywlicre  conceded  wise,  but  tlicn  beyond  th" 
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B  peraonal  visitation  and  confinncd  ei[;hty-nine  souls.  He 
subsequently  ordained  Rev,  HlcazarWilliams,suppo5c<lthcn 
to  be  of  Indian  extraction,  and  wlio  afterward  clainiud  to 
be  the  Daupliin  Louis  XVII.,  to  be  their  minister.  When 
this  missionary  and  many  uf  hi.s  |>co])le  were  transferred 
to  Green  llay.  Wis.,  Hisliup  llubart  made  an  cfTort  to  visit 
them  tlicrc;  and  his  movement.'!  awakened  tiie  clnirch  to 
the  need  of  missionary  cfTort  in  wJiat  was  tlien  considered 
the  far  West. 

Wlicn  the  General  Thcoloyical  Seminary  finally  settled 
ill  New  York  lie  accepted  the  professorship  of  pastoral  the- 
ology in  that  institution ;  and  tlie  elTect  of  his  uncompro- 
mising ardor  was  strongly  felt  by  his  pupils,  one  of  whom, 
Whiltingham,  afterward  the  distinguished  Mishop  of  Mary- 
land, said,  "  I'or  few  of  God's  many  blessings  have  1  .so 
much  reason  to  be  .so  supremely  gratefid  as  for  the  day 
that  brought  me  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mobart."  Such  was 
the  man  who  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  church  of 
his  d.iy.  His  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  his  latest 
words  to  his  family.  Wiien  starting  ou  tlie  final  visitation, 
which  ended  in  his  death  at  Auburn,  September  12,  iK,so, 
his  wife  urged  ujjon  him  caution,  .saying,  "You  arc  umlcr- 
taking  too  much;"  auil  his  answer  was,  "  Mow  can  I  do 
too  much  for  Ilim  who  has  done  everything  for  me?" 
It  was  this  consecration  of  soul  which  gave  to  his  life  its 
greatness  and  ciuluring  power. 

llisliop  Griswold,  who  w.is  consecrated  at  the  same  time 
with  him  ns  Hisliop  of  the  ICasturn  Diocese,  was  a  man  of 
ditfercnt  temperament  and  churchmanship  from  llohart, 
but  of  as  marked  and  influential  a  character,  lie  was  a 
type  of  the  Kvangclical  Low-churchman,  though  he  had 
been  trained  by  his  uncle,  Rev.  Roger  Viels,  missionar>'  at 
Simshdiy,  Coun.,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  church 
while  a  student  at  Yale  College,  from  studying  books  on 
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the  church  in  the  Cdllegc  library.  Ilia  futher'n  losses  us  a 
loyalist  in  the  Revolution  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  graduate  at  Vale  as  he  desired ;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
trained  by  his  uncle,  and  was  studious  and  unusually  apt 
at  acquiring  knowledge.  The  moral  and  religious  train* 
ing  of  his  mother  made  him  devout  and  earnest  in  religion 
from  an  early  age.  His  religious  experience  was  never 
tumultuous,  but  his  faith  quietly  penetrated  his  life  and 
molded  his  whole  moral  organization.  Like  Hobart,  the 
Puritan  strain  in  his  blo<xl  was  manifest  in  the  persistent 
intensity  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

His  uncle  moving  to  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Revolution, 
young  Griswold  nutrried  and  studied  law,  remaining  in  the 
old  Simsbury  parish.  Here  he  was  confirmed  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  on  liishop  Scabury's  first  visit  to  the  parish, 
in  1786.  His  services  in  reading  prayers  «ind  sermons 
were  so  acceptable  that  he  was  persuaded  to  take  orders; 
but  such  was  the  narrowness  of  his  resources  that  he  had 
to  work  with  his  hands  for  the  sup|>ort  of  his  family  until 
he  could  be  ordained.  As  he  could  not  well  afford  can- 
dles, he  would  stretch  himself  on  the  hearth  and  .study  by 
the  firelight  late  into  the  night,  after  a  day  of  toil  in  the 
fields. 

He  was  made  deacon  at  Stratford  in  June,  I7v5.  and  ' 
ordained  priest  in  October  of  the  Mune  year  at  Plym- 
outh, at  the  last*  ordination  held  by  Hishop  Seabury. 
Already  he  had  served,  while  a  candidate,  three  small 
parishes  in  Litchfield  township,  and  he  continued  with 
them  ten  years,  often  teaching  a  district  school  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  serving  as  a  day-laborer  among  his  parish- 
ioners to  eke  out  his  support.  After  rejecting  tw«>  calls  to 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  he  finally  acccjUed  a  third  and  removed 
thither  in  1804,  becoming  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
His  spiritual  nature  seems  to  have  been  deepened  by  this 
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change.  His  preaching  dwelt  less  on  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical controversy,  and  assumed  a  nuue  strongly  e\an- 
gelical  type.  He  at  once  became  a  power  in  the  town,  a 
favorite  with  those  without  his  church,  and  a  strong  influ- 
ence within  it.  His  church  was  soon  enlarged,  but  not  his 
salary ;  and  to  his  labors  as  rector  he  had  to  add  thc»sc  of 
teacher  of  a  select  school.  His  health  suffering  from  three 
sermons  on  Sunday  and  daily  te.'iching  during  the  week, 
he  was  about  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Micliacrs  Church, 
Litchfield,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  Wiis  elected  liishop  of 
the  Kastcrn  Diocese,  May  31,  1810. 

That  diocese  was  fully  organized  at  a  Convention  held 
in  Boston,  M.iy  29,  1810,  and  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  churches  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (which  then 
included  the  district  of  Maine)  with  those  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, New  1  lampshire,  and  Vermont.  The  inability  of  the 
churches  in  any  of  these  Slates  to  suj)port  a  bishoj)  of 
their  own  compelled  this  course  of  action.  In  the  whole 
I*'«islern  Diocese  there  were  but  twenty-two  parishes  and 
sixteen  officiating  clergymen.  Most  of  these  i)arishcs  were 
feeble,  many  aImo.st  dead.  The  only  strong  churches  were 
Trinity  in  Hoston,  St.  John*s  in  Trovidcncc.  and  Trinity 
in  Newpt)rt.  I'or  si.x  years  there  had  bren  no  bishop  in 
the  entire  region,  and  those  years  had  been  years  i>f  de- 
cay anil  spiritual  torpor.  The  rising  title  of  UnitarianiMU 
ha<l  greatly  affected  the  chinch  in  Massachusetts,  since 
the  untimely  death  of  Hishop  Parker  in  1804. 

After  Bishop  Seabnry's  death  Rhode  Island  had  sought 
to  i)Iace  itself  under  Hishoj)  Mo(vre.  of  Xcw  York;  but  he 
had  not  felt  able  to  undertake  the  charge.  an<l  no  further 
efforts  for  the  episcopate  were  ma<le  in  that  State  until  the 
ICastern  Diocese  was  formed.  New  Hampshire,  too,  b.ul, 
on  Hishop  Seabnry's  death,  elected  Hishop  Hass,  of  Mas- 
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express  understanding  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
visit  the  State. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  o[  the  extended  district  to 
whose  episcopal  supervision  Bishop  Griswotd  was  elected. 
At  first  he  utterly  declined  the  office,  fteliny  himself  in- 
adequate; but  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  appealed  to 
him,  and,  urged  by  others,  he  finally  accepted,  A  year 
from  the  d;ite  of  his  election  he  was  consecrated,  together 
with  Hishup  Ilubart  (May  29,  1811),  by  llishoji  White,  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  1  !e  was  tiien  forty-five  years 
of  age,  ten  years  older  than  llohnrt,  having  been  born  in 
1766.  I  Us  he.ihh  was  never  strung,  but  ho  was  in  the 
full  maturity  of  liis  powers,  aud  he  began  ins  work  with  a  | 
zeal  which  never  fl:igged.  It  was  an  arduous  and  diHicult  J 
task.  To  secure  !>utTicient  support  he  retained  his  position  ^ 
as  rector  of  St.  Micliael's  in  liristul  until  1S30,  when,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  center  of  his  diocese,  he  became 
rector  of  St,  I'eter's,  Salem,  Mass,  Not  until  1835,  when 
he  w'as  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  did  he  retire  from  parish 
duties  and  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the 
episcopate.  Those  duties  he  always  most  faithfully  ful- 
filled. 

His  first  efi'ort  was  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  spiritn.il  life, 
which  wore  merely  smoldering  in  many  places.  He  was 
set  to  liarmonizc  discordant  elements  of  church  life  which 
were  bitter  by  reason  of  their  nu reasonableness.  He  had 
to  administer  discipline  too  long  delayed.  Like  Uobart, 
he  must  create  the  church  anew,  only  out  of  elements  far 
more  hopeless  and  decayed,  far  more  widely  scattered  and 
impoverished.  The  formid.tbic  nature  of  his  task  dce]»- 
cned  his  spiritual  intensity,  A  very  marked  .ittention  to 
religion  was  awakened,  the  year  after  his  consecration,  in 
his  parish  church  at  Bristol,  K.  I.  It  came  apart  from  any 
special  measures  used  to  excite  it;  only,  as  lie  writes  in 
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measure."  In  places  where  there  u-ns  no  church  he  hckl 
8cr\'iccs  in  the  (;ruvcs,  and  t;atlivrt;d  to  confirmation  niany 
8Corcs  from  tliese  wayside  hearers.  In  northern  Vermont, 
in  western  Massachusetts  amoni;  tiie  Hcrkshires,  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  he  repeated 
the  Apostle's  experience, "  In  weariness  and  jKtinfulncss,  in 
watchtngs  often.  ,  .  .  Besides  those  things  that  are  with- 
out, that  wliicli  comelli  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  "Who  shall  satisfy  these  men  with  bread 
here  in  the  wilderness?"  he  was  ever  askin}^,  as,  like  his 
Master,  he  "  looked  on  the  multitude,  and  had  compassion 
upon  them."  He  always  placed  the  chief  emphasis  ufKin 
personal  religion,  while  claiming  for  the  church  the  oflice 
of  its  safe  guide  and  educator.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  in 
favorable  contrast  to  )>ast  times,  that  in  less  than  thirty 
years  thel'.astern  Dioce-se.once  made  necessary  fur  iho  cini- 
servalion  and  pro]>agati(>n  of  religion  as  the  chtirdi  umler- 
stooil  and  emhiidiud  it,  had  so  vivified  the  region  which  it 
cmhraced  that,  in  order  to  secure  sufTicicnt  ministrations 
for  the  growing  chnrctics  and  congregations  of  its  vast 
area,  its  dissolution  became  as  im|>crntivc  as  its  fonnatton 
hai)  once  been. 

In  the  midst  of  his  .self- forgetful  labors  Griswold  h.id  at 
last  outlived  his  cnntcmiioranes,  and  in  r  838  he  liecaint  the 
senior  and  presiding  bisliop  r)f  the  church.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  was  brought  in  contact,  tliroii;;h  aclivc  corrisponil- 
cncc,  with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  I'ngli-h, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  churches;  ami  the  <)Id  esteem  in  wliivb 
he  had  been  hckl  by  the  Church  Missionary  Sitcicly  was 
now  cnlai^ed  I>y  tins  wider  a-^sociat ion.  Hi:  grew  in  lioni>r 
as  he  ailv.inocd  in  years.  His  Inst  act  of  ordinalinn  was 
that  hekl  in  Trinity  Church,  ItoNton,  Dicvmlier  29.  1842, 
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chusettfl.  Not  two  months  afterward,  on  February  ii, 
1843,  he  walked  through  the  snow  to  call  on  his  coadjutor, 
and,  as  he  reached  the  door,  fell  dead  upon  the  step.  Like 
Bishop  Seabury,  who  confirmed  and  ordained  him,  he  did 
not  dread  a  sudden  death,  and,  like  him,  he  shared  it.  He 
fell  amid  his  labors,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  having  in 
an  episcopate  of  thirty-two  years  recreated  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  all  New  England  outside  of  Connecticut  He 
was  a  saintly  character,  and  was  "  in  labors  more  abundant." 

We  turn  now  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Channing  Moore,  which,  for  Virginia  and  the  South,  was 
as  epoch-making  as  that  of  Bishop  Hobart  in  New  York 
and  Bishop  Griswold  in  New  England.  Here,  again,  was 
a  man  eminently  suited  to  the  place.  Though  from  New 
York,  he  had  traits  specially  adapted  to  Virginia.  He 
was  of  gentle  blood,  being  descended  from  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  in  1627.  His  grandfather 
was  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York,  and  a  member 
of  the  king's  council  for  the  province,  and  was  the  first 
person  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard  (1749).  His  father 
was  educated  in  England,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Channing,  of  a  prominent  family.  The  future  bishop  was 
bom  in  New  York,  1762.  He  was  bred  for  King's  Col- 
lege ;  but  the  Revolution  prevented  his  entering  it,  and 
after  the  war  he  studied  and  practiced  medicine  for  a  few 
years.  Becoming  earnestly  religious,  he  studied  for  orders 
under  the  general  direction  of  Bishop  Provoost,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  him  in  1787,  being  twenty- 
five  years  old.  As  the  High-church  Hobart  was  trained 
under  the  moderate  Bishop  White,  and  the  Low-church 
Griswold  came  from  the  hands  of  the  High-church  Bishop 
Seabury,  so  the  intensely  Evangelical  Moore  received  his 
guidance  into  the  church  from  the  latitudin<irian  Provoost. 

He  was  adapted  to  the  South  both  by  the  nature  of  his 
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religions  convictions  and  by  Win  genial  social  tcmprirament 
and  pcrsonitl  charm,  lie  was  /icnoiia  £iitla  always  and 
everywhere,  His  conversation  was  spiced  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  his  amiable  disposition  broiij;!it  him  hosts 
of  friends.  And  all  his  native  gifts  were  made  the  vehicle 
for  a  fervent  presentation  of  those  features  and  facts  of  the 
gospel  which  especially  appeal  to  the  personal  conscience 
and  will  the  individual  soul.  In  a  good  sense  he  was  a 
revivalist,  delighting  to  improve  times  of  sjjccial  religious 
interest  by  more  frequent  services  and  more  direct  preach- 
ing, and  by  that  intense  earnestness  of  appeal  and  prayer 
which  cannot  healthfully  be  continuous.  Hut  he  discoun- 
tenanced mourners'  benches  and  the  various  devices  which 
have  been  commonly  associated  with  such  times  of  special 
awalicning.  He  was  emotional,  but  kept  a  check  on  his 
ffeling.s.  He  was  very  direct  in  liis  charge  to  the  sinful ; 
but  he  l()ved  to  dwell  on  the  promises  of  God,  and  lure 
men  rather  than  drive  them  heme  to  Christ.  He  had, 
moreover,  that  personal  magnetism  which  drew  and  fixed 
attention,  and  a  persuasive  eloquence  which  made  his 
speech  rarely  effective.  His  manner  was  animated  and 
liathetic,  and  his  voice  full  of  charm.  His  heart  overflowed 
with  charity  to  all  Christian  people.  He  was  in  all  things 
a  gentleman,  the  very  man  to  fire  the  Southern  heart. 

How  he  came  to  Virginia  wc  shall  now  relate.  After 
passing  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry  at  Kye,  he 
became  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Staten  Island, 
in  1789,  and  continued  there  for  twenty-one  years.  It 
was  a  ministry  of  wonderful  success.  The  bounds  of  Iiis 
parish  were  enlarged,  the  communicants  largely  increased, 
the  standard  of  Christian  character  greatly  elevated. 
Numbers  flocked  to  his  ministry  from  far  and  near,  so  that 
there  was  no  accommodation  at  the  parish  church,  and  a 
chapel  of  ease  had  to  be  built  six  miles  distant  from  it.    The 


following   incident    illustrates   his  iinil 
hearers : 

"  He  had  been  preacliiny  at  one  of  ■ 
the  afternoon,  and,  the  ordinary  closil 
ended,  pronounced  the  benediction.  F 
moved  to  retire.     All  seated   thenisc 
of  fixed  and  solemn  alt  1:11 1 ion.      A  mJ 
arouc  and  said,  '  Dr.  Muurc,  the  pcopl 
to  go  home.     I'leasc  to  j,'ive  us  aimtti^ 
close  of  that  a  like  scene  was  rcpe 
were  continued,  until,  nt  llie  close  of  I 
pri^jicJicr   was  oblij^ed   to  say,  '  !\[y   ll 
miisf  MOW  disporf-e,  for,  althou};h  1  dell 
j;lad  liiliii^s  of  salviition.  my   strenj;! 
I    c;in  say  110  more."      Under  these 
awakeui.'d  m  iii;hteousncss.      It  was  t 
a  nlorinii.  livU.A  of  retijjion,  as  the 
nevv-ljoNi  souls  were  added  to  the  coi 
fuL"' 

It  was  during;  this  ministry  at  Stal 
MiHire  attended  as  a  deputy  the  Get 
KS08.  held  at  liattiinore.     This 
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island,  preaching  in  school-houses  and  farm-houses  011 
week-days,  and  three  times  at  his  difTercnt  station!^  on 
Sundays. 

tie  was  called  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  in 
1809,  and  went,  leaving  his  son  behind  him  as  rector  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Here  he  stayed  five  years,  finding  a  small 
congregation  and  thirty  comnuinicauts,  and  leaving  a 
church  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  with  between  four 
and  five  hundred  communicants.  There  were  differences 
of  views  and  usages  which  kept  him  awhile  <i|iart  from 
Ilobart,  both  as  rector  and  bishop;  but  they  were  both  too 
much  akin  in  their  spiritual  fervor  not  to  come  to  under- 
stand and  a]i]>reciate  each  other.  Thus  it  came  about  that, 
when  Dr.  Moore  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  V'irgiiiia, 
Kishop  Ilobart  wrote  a  letter  strongly  indorsing  him. 

He  was  elected  bishop  in  1814.  To  secure  his  support 
as  bishop  he  was  also  chosen  rector  of  ihc  Monumental 
Church  in  Richmoml.  As  before  related,  only  seven 
clergymen  and  eighteen  laymen  constituted  the  special 
Convention  which  made  the  election.  We  need  not  here 
repeat  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  church  in  Virginia  at  this  time.  The  [wuicity 
of  clergy  had  had,  however,  one  go«jd  effect.  It  had 
stirred  to  greater  earnestness  those  who  remained.  Among 
them  were  four  very  marked  men.  They  were  Wilmer  of 
Isiirfa.x',  Norris  of  Alexandria,  Dmm  of  L(»iuioii  C<uinly, 
and,  chii  fest,  William  Meade,  afterward  assistant  to  Hisliop 
Moore,  and  his  honored  successor.  These  had  canfidly 
studied  the  character  of  Moore,  and  stood  rciidy  to  pledt^o 
him  their  unfaltering  support.  Moore  knew  the  unprom- 
ising natine  of  the  field,  more  desolate  and  discouraging, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  portion  (»f  the  church's  diunain. 
lie  felt  a  stnui^  and  clinging  affectit)n  for  the  parish  he 
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which  he  was  a  distinct  power.  But  he  also  saw  the  need 
of  Virginia,  and  felt  in  touch  with  the  devout  remnant  of 
its  people.  He  thought  he  knew  the  remedy  for  their 
misfortunes:  that  it  lay  in  the  earnest  presentation  of  the 
gospel  truths  he  loved  and  lived  by,  and  in  the  methods 
which  he  employed.  And  so  he  went  forth  from  home 
'  and  kindred,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  went,  but  be- 
lieving that  God  called  him.  The  event  proved  that  he 
was  not  mistaken. 

He  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  White,  May  18,  1814,  in 
St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia;  his  own  bishop,  Hobart, 
together  with  Bishop  Griswold  and  Bishop  Dehon,  of 
South  Carolina,  assisting.  It  was  a  rare  benediction  to 
have  such  saintly  and  earnest  hands  laid  on  such  a  head. 
Its  power  proved  as  genuine  as  its  form. 

The  coming  of  Bishop  Moore  to  Richmond  was  like  the 
coming  of  summer,  the  .sea.son  in  which  he  came.  IIo|}e 
sprang  up  at  once  in  the  few  earnest  souls  who  were  alert 
to  restore  the  waste  places.  l*he  commanding  presence 
and  persuasive  speech  of  the  new  bishop  gained  him  atten- 
tion from  the  start,  and  it  rapidly  dee])ened  into  admiration 
and  love.  lie  earnestly  set  to  work  to  do  all  he  could,, 
and  he  could  do  much.  He  Wcxs  now  over  fifty  years  old, 
and  his  years  had  been  years  of  exhaustive  labor.  I  lis 
parochial  engagements  and  bodily  infirmities  prevented 
his  visiting  many  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  Bishop  Meade 
narrates  th.it  he  never  crossed  'the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
though  he  sometimes  visited  North  Carolina,  which  had 
then  no  bishop.  But  wherever  he  went,  life  started  anew 
and  passed  on  and  out  beyond  the  place  where  it  started. 
His  first  Convention  of  181 5  was  attended  by  double  the 
number  of  clergy  present  at  his  election  the  year  before ; 
and  an  increased  l«iy  representation  gave  evidence  of  new 
life  and  zeal.    The  bishop,  in  his  address,  spoke  hopefully, 
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as  was  his  wont,  and  declared  that  "  in  every  (larish  he  )iui1 
visited  he  found  the  most  animated  wish  of  the  people  l<> 
restore  the  cliurch  of  their  fathers  to  its  primitive  purity." 
At  once  measures  were  taken  to  restore  discipline,  confined 
at  first  to  grosser  sins,  yet  immediately  raising  the  cry  nf 
priestly  usurpation  and  oppression.  The  lawless  declared 
the  clergy  only  wanted  power,  and  that  fire  and  fa|;ot 
would  soon  be  used  ^^in ;  that  the  bishop  was  only  estab- 
lishing a  Methodist  Church,  and  that  the  new  church 
needed  reforming  already.'  Tliis  very  opposition  showed 
the  presence  of  a  new  vitality,  and  the  work  of  rcfonnation 
went  steadily  on.  Parishes  seemingly  dead  were  aroused 
to  life  and  vigor.  In  another  year  ten  new  churches  were 
reported  as  about  to  be  built,  while  eight  of  the  old  di]a]>- 
iilated  or  deserted  sanctuaries  were  undei^oing  rcj>.iir. 
The  work  of  revival,  deselopment,  and  growth  never 
afterward  ccasctl.  It  cnnlinucd  alt  through  his  oj)iscop.-itc 
and  that  of  his  condjulor  and  successor,  Meade,  and 
ihroiigli  those  (if  their  successr)rs. 

When  Ilisho]}  Moore  came  to  his  diocese  there  were 
only  four  or  five  active  laboring  ministers.  When,  after 
twenty-seven  years,  he  died,  there  were  neariy  a  hnndred 
earnest  and  devoted  clei^y,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy 
churches  scrx'ed  by  them,  lie  made  and  kept  his  clergy 
devoted  by  fricmlly  intercourse,  by  unfailing  intere.st  in 
their  work,  and  by  faithful  admonition.  The  tendency  to 
slight  the  liturgy,  hitherto  used  so  form.illy,  which  at  times 
cro|>iied  out  amid  the  renewed  7.cal  for  s|)iritual  results, 
was  always  noticed  and  restrained.  Me  had  a  great  love 
for  associations  for  informal  devotion,  for  Icctnrc-rooin 
services  ,ind  prayer-meetings;  but  he  never  suffered  them 
to  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  the  regular  public  devo- 
tions of  the  I*rayer-book,  nor  esteemed  as  superior  to  them. 

a  giurctiM  ana  ramili. 
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.  But  he  also  saw  the  need 
with  the  devout  remnant  of 
knew  the  remedy  for  their 

earnest  presentation  of  the 
zed  by,  and  in  the  methods 
)  lie  went  forth  from  home 
;  whither  he  went,  but  be- 

The  event  proved  that  he 
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explain,  God  is  pleuficd  to  make  (lie  ordinnnccs  of  his  rc« 
\\\(\iA\  the  channels  of  hin  h>ve  to  man.  We  |)erfonn  our 
duty  in  obeyini;  that  precept  which  leads  us  to  the  altar, 
(iod  strengthens  us  by  Ins  inward  ^race  imparted  to  us." 
lie  was  very  earnest,  however,  in  emphatic  protest  against 
the  ••  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  rejoiced  in  lUshop 
Mcllvaine's  criticism  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  He  was 
stanch  in  his  belief  in  and  love  for  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  while  he  cherished  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
charity  toward  the  followers  of  Christ  of  c\'cry  name. 
Tlius  he  was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  liiblc 
Society  of  Virj^inia.  "  Could  a  Prayer-book  accompany 
every  volume  of  the  Sacred  Writinj^s  I  should  be  rejoiced/' 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  Kishop  Ravcnscroft ;  **  but  as  that 
was  not  the  Ctise  when  the  Scriptures  were  first  given  to 
the  world,  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  their  dissemination  at  the  present  day." 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  course  of  his  episcopate.  The 
wants  of  his  own  connnunion  he  was  neither  slow  to  de- 
scry nor  slack  tt>  remedy,  lie  urged  strongly  the  duty  of 
systematic  giving;  and,  if  he  <lid  not  institute  the  weekly 
offertory,  he  at  least  exhorted  every  churchman  *'  to  lay 
aside  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  a  portion  of  his  earnings 
to  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence." lie  felt  the  crying  need  of  earnest  ministers, 
cognizant  of  the  s|)ccial  wants  of  his  diocese,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  instituting  the  Virginia  Theological 
Sennnary  in  order  to  supply  them.  This  was  not  done  in 
o|)position  to  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York,  but  lo 
gain  what  that  could  not  give  him.  And  he  was  nn*ndfnl 
of  the  wants  of  his  clergy  when  he  got  them,  and  strenu- 
ously pleaded  for  their  more  adequate  su|)port,  urging  the 
formation  of  a  missionary  fund  for  their  re.icf.     lie  called 
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Society^  and  recommended  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  to 
it  in  all  the  parishes.  He  encouraged  the  publication  of 
the  '*  Southern  Churchman/'  a  weekly  religious  paper*  and 
desired  that  the  editor  would  "  feel  himself  bound  to  in- 
culcate and  faithfully  to  guard  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  without  wantonly  assail- 
ing the  principles  of  other  Christian  communities,  and 
to  avoid  controversy  when  controversy  can  possibly  be 
avoided." 

Thus  he  labored  on  until  his  eightieth  year,  taking  many 
journeys  of  great  extent,  and,  though  after  1829  relieved 
by  the  assistance  of  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Meade,  daily 
employed  in  the  public  duties  of  his  office.  At  every 
succeeding  Convention  the  parochial  reports  showed  dis- 
tinct progress  in  the  church.  He  saw  his  beloved  Theo- 
logical Seminary  growing  in  strength  and  .sending  forth 
laborers  into  the  vineyard.  lie  experienced  the  w<irmest 
reception  of  himself,  and  recognition  of  his  work,  in  other 
dioceses ;  and  in  Baltimore  as  in  New  York  he  received 
almost  an  ovation  at  times  after  his  powerful  preaching. 
His  last  speech  in  the  General  Convention  of  1841  w<is  in 
advocacy  of  sending  missionary  bishops  to  Texas  and 
western  Africa;  for  his  interest  in  Christ's  church  was  as 
wide  as  it  was  deep.  He  returned  home  before  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  preached  at  a  funeral  in  Richmond  with 
a  fervor  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  the  remark,  **  Surely 
this  must  be  his  last  message  to  Richmond,**  and  then  went 
on  to  Lynchburg  to  hold  a  confirmation.  After  a  stirring 
address  at  night  to  a  congregation  moved  to  tears  by  his 
earnest  eloquence,  he  repaired  to  the  rectory,  which  he 
never  left  alive.  He  was  taken  ill  that  ni^ht  and  died  after 
a  week's  .sickness,  with  the  composure  and  pe.ice  of  a  Chris- 
tian warrior  lying  down  to  rest.  Though  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  like  Hobart,  he  died  on  a  visitation  away  from 
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home.  Like  him,  he  left  a  diocese  so  reconstnictcil 
throii|(h  his  labors  and  by  his  spirit  as  to  make  it  a  perpet- 
ual witness  to  his  power  and  (goodness.  lie  was  a  man 
of  ^rcat  popular  (fifts;  but  as  with  his  two  distinguished 
contemporaries,  Ilobart  and  Griswold,  it  was  the  s]iiritiial 
consecration  of  the  man  to  his  Master  which  gave  him  the 
commanding  influence  he  exercised  upon  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  the  church. 

These  three  bishops  whose  careers  have  been  sketched 
were  typical  of  the  church  history  of  their  time.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  wrought  furnished  the  recreative  power 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  That  spirit  was  by  no  means 
wholly  confined  to  them.  It  was  manifest  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  by  many  in  other  orders  of  the  ministr\%  who 
labored  under  them,  even  to  mention  whom  the  lime 
would  fail  us.  Already  before  the  consecration  of  Hisliop 
Moore,  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Themlore  Dehon,  who  had  been 
the  successful  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  and  after- 
ward for  seven  years  rectt>r  of  St.  Michael's,  Charleston, 
was  elected  and  consecrated  liishop  of  South  Carolina  in 
1812.  Mis  .short  episcopate  of  five  years  gave  stability  and 
increase  to  the  Southern  church.  Dr.  James  Kemp  in 
1814  was  made  coadjutor  to  Hishoj)  ClaL^gctt.  of  Maryland, 
in  special  charge  of  the  churches  on  the  ICastern  Shore,  and 
in  1 81 6  succeeded  to  the  change  of  the  whole  diocese. 
Through  many  troublous  scenes  he  safely  guided  the 
church  until  1827,  when  he  died.  New  Jersey  at  last,  in 
181 5,  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy,  and  elected  Dr.  John 
Croes  for  its  first  bishop ;  and  he  for  seventeen  years  ruled 
the  diocese  faithfully  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  l^isliop 
Bowen  succeeded  Bishop  Dehon  in  South  Carolina  in  1818; 
and  in  18 19  Bishop  Krownell  succeeded  Hishop  Jarvis  after 
an  interval  of  si.x  years  in  the  episcopate  of  Connccliciit. 

lA ?.-  _-  *!-?  .  A* a1-  -    1  .      r  aI.  -   /^ \  f^    ... .  • 
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go  to  college,  he  graduated  at  Dartmoutli  in  1 795.  lie  had 
entered  a  I'tirilan;  lie  came  out  a  cimrclinian ;  for  he  had 
found  there  a  I'rayur-book',  and  tlie  study  of  it  converted 
hiin.  After  teacliing  at  Albany  he  was  ordLTcd  deacon  by 
Itiithop  I'rovoust  in  1 798.  He  wiis  possessed  <if  a  restless 
missionary  zeal,  and  the  life  of  u  fmntiersman  beckoneil 
him.  His  first  work  was  in  western  New  York,  planting 
parishes  in  the  wikleniess,  notably  at  Utica  and  Auburn. 
After  receiving  jmest's  orders  be  for  five  years  lia<I  cbar)ie 
of  churclies  at  l*oiiyhkeepsic  ami  Fishkilt,  to  wliicli  duublo 
charge  he  added  the  lalxirs  of  ])rincipa1  of  the  academy. 
TIic  I'roteslants  of  New  Orleans  applied  to  llisliop  Moore 
for  a  clergyman,  and  he  sent  them  Chase,  lie  went  in 
1805,  established  Christ  Cliurch  in  New  Orleans,  scoured 
the  outlying  settlements  for  converts,  fell  almost  mortally 
ill  iif  ninlaria,  and  returned  to  New  Kngland  in  181 1. 

l'"rom  this  time  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  until  1817,  when  he  could  no  lont-er  re|)ress 
his  itinerant  instincts,  and  .so  slarled  for  the  tlistrict  in  Ohio 
called  the  Western  Reserve.  I  kre  at  Sakni  he  made  his 
home.  No  I-'pisco]>alians  were  there;  in  fact,  there  were 
few  among  the  Western  emiyrants  anywhere,  for  at  the 
Kast  they  chielly  belonged  to  the  classes  which  did  not 
emigrate.  Hut  from  settlement  toscltleitlenl  Chase  piisheil 
his  way,  instnuling  the  people  in  the  church's  worsliiji, 
with  which  many  were  much  please<l.  He  tstabli>hed 
ri;l.itioiis  vviih  (lie  Iwinhrnymiii  already  in  the  Stale,  luil 
remote  from  e.uh  other.  In  1818  the  live  chrny  who  lon- 
stittiled  the  entire  clerical  force  in  the  .Slate  mel  uitli  sona- 
nine  laymen  at  Worthintiton,  having  orgai.i/id  a  diuiLxj 
at  Columbus  ihe  year  Infore.  and  eleiled  Chase  bi>.h«)|i. 
It  was  an  election  to  toil  and  pi-nury,  but  as  such  it  lia<! 
for  him  its  charms,  llu  was  c<itis(craied  by  Itthhop  While 
in   St.J.imes's   Ciuircli,  riiila.hlphia.  Rbn.a.y    li 


lie  at  (iiice  itublici)  his  way  on  horseback,  tlirouirh  inJ 
ible  daiiyLTa.  back  to  his  <liuc<::ie. 

To  detail  Wis  perils  in  tht;  wilderness  there  is  no  s 
Tlic  fruit  of  them  is  found  in  tlic  two  dioceses  of  OliiJ 
Illinois,     lie  knew  the  [jcoiile.  iind  was  wise  to  win  tl| 
and  lie  saw  thnt  tliosc  who  should  win  ihtin  m 
ami  love  them.    I  lencc  the  necessity  for  Ohio,  as  for  Vir 
under  llishop  Moore,  of  a  ministry  bred  on  the  spot.    III 
cided  U>  fmnid  a  collej^rc  and  to  jjo  to  I^ii^'kmd  for  n 
build  it.    I  le  met  with  disco iirafjcnicnt  by  the  way.    lli| 
llobart  stn)iii>ly  disapproved  liis  action  an<i  was  on 
to  ICnjiland,  (vherc  his  ])osition  and  character  would  I 
him  inlhicnce.     Still  the  sturdy  frontier  bishop  went  T 
he  ca]Hured  the  public,     lie  was  a  prehistoric  eccle-^la 
ranchman,  with  the  wild  llavor  aiul  unconventional  simp 
which  so  capli^ale  the  i>ri>locrat  to-day.      He  had  a  I| 
fnini  Henry  Clay  to  Lord  Ganibier,  who  was  presi 
the  Church  Mi-isionary  Society,  and  he  was  receiv 
open  arms.     He  returned  \\i-nw  in  1X24  with  twenty  tl 
sand  dollars,  and  subsecpiently  recciveil  tin  thousanil  if 
He  named  the  collei^e  Kenvon,  from  Lord  Kenj-o 
lar-ely  as>.istetl  him  ;"  and  the  j.lace  where  he  esta[.li-^h| 
Gambier.  from  his  (irst  l-^.i-lish  friend.  Lord  Ganil 
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labors/'  until  in  1835  the  three  clergymen  and  three  par- 
ishes in  Illinois  met  at  Peoria,  formed  themselves  into  a 
diocese,  and  elected  Bishop  Chase  their  bishop.  He  was 
received  by  the  General  Convention  which  assembled  the 
same  year.  Though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  began 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  to  repeat  the  hibors  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  old  Ohio  life.  He  found  the  same  needs  here 
as  in  his  first  diocese,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  supply 
them,  and  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  of  his  assuming  the  episcopate  of  Illinois  he  went  a 
second  time  to  ICngland  to  gather  funds  for  a  new  college 
for  the  training  of  Western  ministers  and  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  the  frontiersmen.  In  seven  months  he  returned 
with  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  began  the  foundations  of 
Jubilee  College.  He  received  gifts,  «ilso,  from  his  own 
countrymen.  He  again  visited  the  South  in  1839,  and 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South  Cr.rolina  made 
generous  response  to  his  .ippeals.  Philadcl]>hia,  New 
York,  and  Brooklyn,  at  the  North,  contributed.  New 
Kngland  sustained  scholarshii)s ;  Old  England,  from  time 
to  time,  sent  aid.  Thus  he  established  his  second  college ; 
and  «ns  the  pioneer  missionary  bishop  to  the  West,  service- 
able to  its  humblest  needs  and  alive  to  its  imperative 
demands,  he  did  his  great  work  of  saving  the  region  to 
civilization  .ind  to  a  reasonable  and  churchly  Christi.inity. 
Two  collegiate  institutions  and  two  dioceses,  started  .iml 
consoliilaled.  are  a  monument  which  few  have  ever  erected 
to  their  own  memory.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
this  was  done  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  surrounded 
by  the  crudest  conditions  of  pioneer  life. 

In  the  meantime  the  church  at  the  IC.ist  and  the  South 
felt  the  same  impulse  to  supply  facilities  for  the  education 
of  the  ministry  that  Ch.ise  had  felt  in  the  West.    I'rom  this 
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graduated  from  it.  The  names  of  Mobart  and  Turner, 
and  Wilson  and  Moore,  and  Scabury  and  Forbes,  and 
Whittingham  and  Mahan,  are  all  indissolubly  associated 
with  it,  with  many  others  among  the  living  whom  wc  may 
not  name.  The  late  munificent  legacy  of  Dr.  Eigenbrodt, 
who  served  many  years  gratuitously  as  a  professor,  shows 
the  appreciation  in  which  those  hold  it  who  have  been 
associated  with  it.  To  the  princely  benefactions  of  the 
present  dean,  Rev.  Dr.  IC.  A.  Hoffman,  the  church  and  the 
city  owe  one  of  the  noblest  groups  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  on  the  continent. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia 
was  inaugurated  about  the  same  time  as  the  General  Sem- 
inary in  New  York.  It  was  designed  to  educate  clergy 
especially  adapted  to  Virginia  and  the  South ;  and,  while 
Kishop  Moore  disavowed  any  feeling  of  rivalry  with  the 
General  Seminary,  there  was  a  widespread  fear  in  Virginia 
that  a  general  seminary  might  take  too  great  an  impress 
from  the  diocese  in  which  it  was  loc.nted,  and  tlnis  become 
really  dincesan  while  enjoying  the  prestige  of  a  general 
church  institution.  Many  prominent  clergymen  and  bish- 
ops favored  diocesan  schools  in  preference  to  a  general 
one,  and  Kishop  White  was  among  them.  He  sto<jd  for 
the  General  Seminary  when  the  mind  of  the  church  was 
ascertained  to  favor  it,  but  candidly  owned  that  he  "  had 
sacrificed  his  peculiar  sense  of  the  subject  to  that  of  the 
church  generally."  The  need  of  diocesan  schools  at  that 
day  was  more  imperative  than  now.  The  distances  were 
ten  times  greater  then,  by  reason  of  the  modes  of  travel 
and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  poverty-stricken  can- 
didates must  study  privately  unless  the  seminar)^  were 
easy  of  approach.  The  Alexandria  seminary  was  thus  not 
founded  in  f.iction,  but  to  satisfy  a  real  demand.  After  a 
few  years  of  ill  success  in  establishing  a  theological  profess- 
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orship  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mar>'  at  Williamsburg^ 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminar)'  was  opened  at  Alex- 
andria in  1823.  It,  too,  has  had  an  honorable  and  distin- 
guished history.  The  successive  bishops  of  Virginia  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and,  not  to  mention  others, 
the  association  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Sparrow,  its  most  dis- 
tinguished professor,  with  it  gave  it  a  consecration  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  who  prize  intellectual  greatness  combined 
with  spiritual  jKiwer.  Its  theology  has  always  taken  the 
complexion  of  the  lu'angelical  school,  though  it  has  cdu- 
Ctited  many  who  have  not  belonged  to  it.  It  long  held  the 
di.^tinction  of  sending  out  all  the  foreign  mission.iries  of 
the  church;  and  of  .its  nine  hundred  graduates  fully  fifty 
have  gone  on  foreign  missions,  while  twenty- two  have 
been  made  bishops.  Fifteen  different  dioceses  have  fit 
times  been  represented  among  its  students.  After  the 
Civil  W.ir  it  was  nobly  assisted  by  munificent  benefactions 
from  the  North,  especially  by  the  princely  gifts  of  the  late 
William  II.  Aspinwall,  of  New  York.  It  stands  strong 
to-day. 

It  was  soon  after  the  consecration  of  I^ishop  Hrownell, 
in  1819,  that  steps  were  taken  in  Connecticut  to  establish 
a  church  college.  The  new  bishop  had  been  tutor  and 
professor  in  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  for  ten 
years,  and  w.is  deeply  interested  in  Christian  educatii>n. 
It  was  a  congenial  task  to  him  to  revive  the  project  which 
Hishop  Scabury  had  .started,  but  was  unable  to  complclo, 
in  the  Kpiscopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  of  securing  a 
church  college  capable  of  conferring  degrees  and  i;iving 
the  complete  education  to  which  they  witnessed.  Many 
circumstances  combined  to  make  this  a  propitious  time  for 
the  movement.  The  unhappy  war  with  lCn.i;lancl  (1812-15) 
had  at   least  held  this  happy  effect:  to  remove  from  the 


The  "  Star-spangled  Banner,"  which  became  at  once 
tional  anthem,  had  been  written  by  Trancis  S.  Key,  a 
Hit  as  wull  as  dii.tingni!>hc(l  liiyinan  of  Maryland;  and 
:hiirch  was  seen  to  brucd  patriots  in  Connecticut,  as  in 
Revohilion  it  had  bred  them  in  Virginia,  The  taint 
H-limiaiii;!  was  now  lessened,  if  not  obliterated,  in  tlie 
^sc  whose  first  bishop  had  been  a  chaphiiti  in  the  royal 


gain,  in  1817,  the  l-^piscupalians  in  the  State  received 
I  the  Hishops'  I'lind  one  seventh  of  the  sun)  wiiich 
lecticnt  recovered  from  ihc  United  States  for  expense 
rred  in  the  late  war  with  England,  and  which  the  State 
ibiited  among  the  various  denominations  in  projiortion 
leir  niinierical  strength.  In  181S  tile  Standing  Onler  | 
overtlirown,  and  a  State  constitution  was  adopted, 
an  express  provision  for  religions  equality.  !n 
!  also  the  governor,  Oliver  Wolcotl,  invited  the  rec- 
if  Trinity  Chnrch,  New  Haven,  to  preach  ihe  ICIcction 
ion  before  the  General  Assembly  at  ilarlfiird.  In  so 
ralile  a  political  atmosphere  the  General  Assembly 
led  the  petition  presented  by  churchmen  May  i,t, 
;,  and  passed  the  Act  of  Inc^irporatinn  of  Washington 
e    I.S45    called   Trinity)  College.     The   college   began 
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the  iwar  neigliborhood  of  Yale  Collqre  lias  fioincwliat  ovcr- 
slinttowcd  tlic  institiitioti,  in  the  tone  of  its  scholarship 
it  has  maintained  a  hi)jh  rank,  Dnrinj;  the  seventy  ycar« 
of  its  existence  it  hiis  taught  more  than  sixteen  humlrc<I 
students,  conferred  the  degree  of  H.A.  on  over  nine  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  sent  fortli  three  hundred  ministers,  of 
whom  ciyht  have  become  bishops.  Tlie  Ilerlveley  ni\init>' 
Scliool  at  Mi<hl1eto\vn  was  founded  as  an  olTslioot  of  the 
collej-e  during  the  administration  of  Dishop  Willfanis. 

The  colleges  established  under  the  infttiencc  of  llic 
church,  though  resi>ectable  and  useful  institulionii,  h-ive 
not  np  to  this  time,  wit!)  the  exception  of  Cohni]I>ta  Col- 
lege, New  York,  taken  a  le.iding  rank  in  tlie  conutry, 
and  for  various  reasons.  They  were  precedeii  by  dtiter 
foundations,  wliich  in  turn  liavc  sent  fortli  vigorous  o(I- 
shoots  in  newer  but  still  strong  organizations.  At  the 
West  and  the  ICast  ahkc  the  clnirLli  cotnmiiniiy  iistif 
was  small,  aiul  w.is  absorI>ed  in  reeslablisliiug  itself  after 
the  Revolntion  in  tlie  face  of  strong  popular  itrLjnilice, 
When  the  niovement  of  establishing  e<»llcges  began  they 
were  chiefly  intended  to  supply  local  wants,  ;ni<l  they 
]>artook  l.trgcly  of  the  local  character  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  were  placed.  They  have  been,  as  it  were, 
diocesan  rather  than  general  institutions,  and  have  thus 
embodied  and  re|tresentcd  sections  of  the  church  instead 
of  the  wlKtIe  botly.  As  time  went  on  party  s|iirit  in 
the  church  grew  rife,  and  the  colleges  stotnl  for  special 
.ichools  of  chnrclimanship,  to  be  simght  or  avoided,  accord- 
ing to  the  symiwthics  of  individual  churchmen.  'Ibey 
have  thus  not  ajtpcaled  to  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  ba\  c 
suffered  accordingly.  Columbia  College,  by  reason  «>{  its 
situation  in  New  York  City,  has  been  largely  fried  fn-ni 
this  narrowing  and  |)artisan  as]iect,  and  has  profiled   by 


University  of  the  South,  virtually  foiiiulud  ^iticc  thel 
of  i86i-f^i5,;it  SewaiR-u,  Tuini.,lhounh(;st;il)lisheilorij;ir 
fur  unc  pulilical  division  uf  tile  country,  has  imbilJ 
nmru  ycncnuis  sjiiril,  und  Jippcalini^  to  alt  the  Soiill 
iliocoLS,  wliicli  arc  rLpresciilwl  in  its  bttani,  puts  t 
lar-^cr  aspect  i>f  the  whole  church.  Il  comes  iie.ire 
most  iiislilLitiuns  to  boiiii,'  truly  a  church  colli:j;e.  anl 
jjromi^e  is  pniporiionally  t;rcat.  When  all  tlie  collcyB 
the  cliiircli  t;ive  broader  significance  to  the  legend  oil 
se;il  ..f  Trinily  C<.lleL;e,  " I'.cchsia  et  piUrii}"  they  will 
corue  iimre  ti>iniuejisnrate  with  llie  character  of  the  clf 
they  reprchciil. 

While  the  church  was  thus  fortifying  itself  withil 
the  creation  of  sehools  for  theolo^jical  and  secular  leai 
il  wa-i   roused   also   to  extend   its  work  and  infliiciicl 
establisliin'-  its   missionary  orj,'aiiization.      The  IJonJ 
and  h'oreii^n  Missionary  Society  was  formally  inau^^iil 
in  I'hJl.oUIpliia  \0vemher21.  1H21.      I'revious  missi 
.^Ifuils  li:.d  been  provincial  and  Ji..t  over-sULcessfnl. 
missinnaiysi.di^lie,-,  had  lieiii  fi.niK'd  in  rhil.td.  Iphi.i 
ill   1K12,  fin  work  within   !'<  iiiisyb  aiiia ;    one  in    iSi 
work-  beyond  llie  Stale      In  lS3o  ilii:,la>l  society 
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society  was  constituted  as  compcuvd  of  the  bishops  and 
(Icpitlics  of  the  Genenil  Convention,  ruprvsunluil  by  a  IkkidI 
of  directors,  and  workint;  by  an  executive  connniltcc  nf 
ei«I,t.  ^     , 

The  great  hindrance  before  this  time  to  planting;  missions 
in  the  new  States  and  Territories  had  been  the  identity  of 
the  state  with  the  diocese.  It  was  nut  until  |8.{K  that  the 
word  "State"  was  replaced  hy  the  wuril  "  iJintese"  in  tlie 
constitution.  Tlie  General  Convenlion  h:id  feh  it.-^elf  uii- 
warrante<l  to  impose  bLsliojis  on  indcpuadciit  L-hurelies  or 
tin  States  which  possessed  the  inherent  rights  of  uri^aniza- 
tion  and  of  choosing  their  own  c]>iscopal  head.  There  thus 
existed  for  years  many  dioceses  which  were  re])rescntcd  in 
the  General  Convention  only  in  the  IIuum;  of  Clerical  and 
I^iy  Deputies,  hccansc  there  was  no  bishoji.  As  an  ex- 
treme in.<itance,  Delaware  (rcpresenled  in  the  earliest  Con- 
venii'ins,  and  furnishing,  in  the  pifMin  i)f  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Chitrits  Henry  W'harlnn.  <>[ie  of  ihc:  men  niuM  iulTucntial 
ill  framing  llie  Ci)ii^iitiiiiuii  and  funning  ihc  rr.iyi.T-l>o<ik) 
had  no  bishop  until  1841.  New  Jersey,  Maine.  Ni>rlh 
Cari>lina,  (ienr|;ia,  and  ulher  Slates  .,hrirt.l  in  h  >s  de;;rie 
.  this  same  imjiedlineiit  to  growth.  It  waa  >eLii  that  the  - 
time  had  come  for  other  iiixl  more  a};t;rc.-.%i\  e  aelinn. 

The  etfiirt  to  awaken  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  ehnivli 
met  with  eiiituisiantic  and  geneial  .■.iiii|)urt.  Auxiliaty 
societies  iniinedialely  sprang  u|i.  The  very  ne\t  year  the 
executive  committee  reported  the  formation  of  eleven  t.f 
them,  eigtit  of  them  being  female  societies;  and  in  i^.V* 
thirty-two  an.xiliaries  were  re[Mirted.  All  types  of  church- 
men c<ii'>perated  in  urging  the  claims  of  missions.  Doanc 
and  Hopkins,  Mcllvaine  and  Meade,  Oley.  De  Ijincey. 
Henshaw,  Milnor,  Tyng,  all  used  their  eloquence  t<»  ad- 
vocate the  c.'uisc.  Oflerinjis  floweii  in  in  response.  On 
motion  of  Dishi.p  Hobart  the  Honsu   of  llishn[is  in   iXjS 
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rccumniciutLiI  llic  cltTt,'y  to  make  aiinii.i1  collections  fo| 
society;  aixt  Dr.  \V:iii)wrt};ht  made  jilaiii  tliat  ' 
tlotncstic  anit  forL'tyii  iiti>siiiiiN  may  be  dislinct  in  nl 
yet  tl)e  cause  itself  is  one  ami  in<livisil)te."  ItLlio])  \1 
]>[e(l^'e(l  Ills  private  credit  (ur  the  sii|i]ity  tif  iicvilcil  til 


Tile  first  |)erstin  wlicmlTered  liiiiiseir  for  foreign  niis^ 
ary  work  was  the  Kev.  Joseph  \i.  Andrews,  <.f  the  i:;i" 
Diocese,  wlm.  coiniueildvd  l.y  Hisho],  (Irisw-.l.I,  wen 
ill    1.S20  to  Liliuria  as  "a  missionary  and  anc-nl  n 
Colonisation    Society."      Me    dieii    the    next    year. 
Ceiieral  Convention   of    iHifj   nnaniiuonsty  declared  | 
'■  measnros  sli-.uld   l»e  taken    (or  eslaMisliinj,'  nii-^ii 
I.ilieria  an<l  Ifn.iHK  Ayres  "  ;  and  the  executive  com 
n.jniinatc.l  Mr.  Jacolj  t)rson.  a  colored  man,  as  tniss 
to  Africa  as  sonn  as  he  c.nil.i  ulnain  orders.      Ord;| 
aflerwanl  by  llislinp  lirowncll.  he  died  as  tin 
was   III  take   him   w.is   .'iliuiit   to   s.'iil.     'Mic   liIock,-i(| 
HiLcn.is  Ayres  prevcnti'd  lliu  Kev,  I.ol  J<.nes.. 
its  over-i.niit.  from  re;ichirit,'  his  di-iin;ilii>ii.     'I'he  ini| 
to  C.reece  in  iM2f)  was  ihu  really  first  fiiriiL;n  11: 
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efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  frcciii};  tliciiisclvcs  from  Turkii^h 
rule  ami  Mohamniedaii  <>]>prvKsiuii;  iiiitl  tliu  dcciI  of 
cdticntioii  wns  so  ^rcat  in  lliv  old  classic  country  that 
many  of  the  Greek  youth  wcru  KL-nt  lo  tliu  Luntnicnt  of 
.  Mtiruiiv  fur  udiiculiun,  when.'  they  iinhiiictl  ami  iviiinu-d 
with  infitlel  prinuiples.  In  two  months  after  Mrs.  Iliirs 
school  for  girls  was  opened  there  were  a  hnndred  and 
iii\ty-seYCii  pupils,  from  three  to  eighteen  years  old,  ,-ind 
%'cryfew  of  theiii  cimld  read.  A  boys'  scIuhiI  was  l>cgnii. 
and  u  hundred  pupils  (lucked  to  it.  The  inllnenee  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  was  ever  most  healthful  and  ixirifyin^. 
Through  a  long  life  they  cimtiimed  to  educate  in  a  pure 
Christianity  multitudes  of  tho.«e  who  arc  now  the  father^t 
and  mothers  of  ihe  Greek  cummunily.  The  schools  arc 
stilt  maintained,  a  blessing  to  llie  land. 

The  mission  to  China  was  established  at  the  very  close 
of  the  periml  of  the  church's  life  wc  arc  now  ci»n>iilering. 
It  owed  its  beginning  to  the  <levoiii>n  of  young  Lyde,  who 
died  in  1S34,  at  the  ngc  of  twenty-one,  hefme  In:  could 
culer  the  missionary  .<ervice.  to  which  he  had  conMcratid 
his  life.  His  spirit  was  caught  by  others,  and  in  iSi5  ilie 
funds  were  found,  and  the  Kcv.  Henry  I.ocfcwooil,  of  the 
General  Theoloj;ical  Seminary,  and  the  Kcv.  Francis  It. 
Hansen,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Theolojiical  Seminary, 
sailed  together  for  Cliina.  This  was  before  the  l-^iiglish 
Church  l>ad  entered  that  fiel<l.  llishop  Itoonc  was  ilic 
first  foreign  missionary  bishop  elicted  by  the  .IVotcst.int 
I-'pisco|Ki]  Church,  and  he  was  consecrated  for  China  in 
r844. 

The  history  of  these  nns.<>ions  we  may  ni>l  Inn;  trace. 
The  church,  after  the  action  of  1821,  was  fairly  starteil  on 
the  course  she  has  ever  since  pursued  with  stcailfa-t  step-. 
All  the  bishops  for  the  new-formed  dioceses  wire  reallv 
.iV       Unl    I 
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until  i8j5  was  the  first  so-called  inixsioimry  bishop  clectcti 
ill  tliu  pursuit  t>r  J.-ivkson  Kcnipur,  l>.U  Hix  irtily  n\ni*- 
tolic  wurk  wilt  l>v  nuliced  hcreaflur.  The  intwt  HiKiiificant 
fact  ill  reifanl  tu  tliu  cliiia-li's  iiilsnionary  action  at  thin  - 
pcriiKl  is  lu  bu  futiiiil  in  tim  rcjiurl  uf  tlie  coiiiiiiitleu  liav- 
iit^  ill  cliar,;*:  tlic  "  cuiisldvraliuii  of  cliaiiges  in  lliu  mude 
of  missionary  operations."  Its  spirit  inspired  the  wholu 
churcli,  and  its  plan  rcinvigonitcd  its  whole  missionary 
activity.  It  was  the  ontcuinu  of  churclimcn  of  all  scliuuls, 
and  was  the  nnanimous  expression  of  their  scttlixl  convic- 
licms.  It  enunciated  and  enforced  the  j>roi)osition  that 
"  tile  church  is  the  missionary  society,"  and  that  "  every 
Christian  in  the  terms  uf  his  iKiptismal  vow  "  is  pledged 
to  cooperate  in  preaching  the  gos[icl  to  every  creature. 
The  Itoard  of  Missions  thus  became  the  agent  of  the  whole 
church  in  missionary  work,  and  its  two  departments,  forei{;ii 
and  domestic,  were  regardc«l  only  as  what  Dr.  Tyng  had  de- 
clared them  to  be — dei>anments  of  one  great  fieUl.  Disliop 
Donne,  the  chairman  o[  the  commillee,  jiresenteil  and  en> 
forced  these  |tositi<ins  with  great  ehHineiice  and  jHiwer ;  anil 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  other  menilH;rs  of  the  conimittet\ 
notably  by  ItishupMcllvaineand  l>rs.llensliawaiid  Mihior. 
As  a  result,  the  General  Convention  nnanimonsly  ndopled 
the  canons  concerning  missionary  bisho]>s;  and  llishop 
Kemper  was  eleiieil  for  the  Northwest,  and  Dr.  I-Vancts 
I..  I  lawks  for  the  Southwest,  which  a|ii>oiiilnient,  however, 
the  Litter  declined. 

To  return  to  ihe  year  1823,  bcyonti  which  we  have 
traceii  the  course  of  the  Missionary  Society,  we  find  that 
there  was  an  cvt<leiit  exj>ansioii  all  through  these  years 
of  the  church's  life.  The  consecraiinn,  in  182,^,  of  John 
Stark  Raveiiscroft  to  the  bisho])ric  of  North  Carolina  force<t 
into  promineiiie  a  marked  character  wlmse  impress  is  still 
strong  on  the  churcli  at  the  South.     The  diocese  had  only 
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been  organized  in  1817,  and  consisted  of  four  cluirches, 
three  8urvivin}{  from  the  colonial  periiul,  namely,  St.  Jaines*s, 
Wilmington,  St.  Patil's,  iMlentnn,  and  Christ  Church,  New 
Kerne;  and  one  new  one  added,  St.  John's,  Fayetteville. 
This  work  of  organi/.atidn  was  simply  meant  to  [gather 
together  what  remained  (>f  the  old  colonial  churches. 
Hlshop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  gave  them  occasional  episcopal 
oversight  until  1823,  when  Ravenscroft  was  elected  bishop. 
John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  unlike  the  men  who  had 
been  previously  admitted  to  the  episcopate,  in  that  he 
hati  lived  an  utterly  godless  though  not  a  diss(»Iute  life 
until  he  was  thirty-eight  years  <»UI,  ami  had  been  admitted 
deacon  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty -five.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  1772,  of  Scotch  pareutage,  and,  while  of  gentle 
bh>od  and  breeding,  exhibited  both  before  and  after  his 
conversion  the  blunt  pertinacity  and  pugnacity  of  liis 
race.  He  combined  with  his  Scotch  (»bstinacv  the  ardor 
of  a  Virginian ;  and  when  once  his  feel  were  turned  into 
the  right  i>ath,  he  walked  unllinrhingly  in  it.  liis  con- 
version was  a  verv  marked  (mk\  ami  his  theological 
opinions  and  ecclesi.istical  ctuuiclions  bore  the  impress 
of  it.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  so  called,  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  his  preaching.  lUing  consciously  converted 
himself,  he  believe<l  in  bringing  others  through  a  similar 
experience.  Withal  he  was  a  strong  lligh-churchman  ec- 
clesiastically, demanding  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  .soul 
a  demonstrable  authority  for  those  riles  and  sacraments 
which  incorporated  him  into  the  church  and  preserved  him 
in  the  covenant  of  grace.  After  a  ministry  of  six  years 
in  Virginia  he  undertook  the  rule  and  oversight  of  the  four 
churches  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  other  scattered 
sheep  of  the  l^piscopal  fold  within  its  borders  who  bad  no 
sheepfold  and   no  shephenl.      Hefore   his  death,  in   18^0, 
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three.  I  le  accomplished  this  result  by  incessant  labor  and 
by  a  promptness  and  devotion  beyond  praise.  Such  JQur- 
neyings,  and  such  wildness  both  of  nature  and  of  man  to  be 
encountered  in  them!  They  seemed  only  to  inflame  the 
whole  si>ul  of  the  intrepid  bishop.  He  Wcis  called  the  linn- 
hearted,  and,  from  the  description  of  the  energy  and  roar 
of  his  preaching,  he  might  well  have  been  called  the  lion- 
mouthed.  Force  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic; 
and  his  brusqucness  and  bluntness  often  gave  ofTcnse. 
Kut  there  was  a  force  of  affection  ivs  well  as  of  speech  and 
action,  and  it  was  quite  as  characteristic  of  him.  On  his 
death-bed  he  said,  "  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask  of  my 
fellow-men  for  my  harshness  of  maimer  toward  them, 
but,"  striking  his  heart,  he  exclaimed,  *•  there  was  no 
harshness  here.*'  Sternness  and  severity  were  apparent 
in  him  because  they  were  real  in  him.  They  were  the 
stcrimcss  and  severity  of  a  man  who  has  felt  his  own  need 
of  them  in  gaining  deliverance  from  sin,  and  he  believed 
others  needed  them  as  well  as  he.  '*  There  are  times 
when  you  must  not  withhold  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but 
pour  them  boiling  hot  into  their  hearts,**  he  once  said  to 
one  who  pleaded  for  occasional  mildness  in  preaching;  and 
the  impression  of  his  own  sermons  is  seen  in  the  remark  of 
a  hoar)*  sinner,  one  of  his  hearers:  **  O  sir,  you  have  made 
me  feel  as  I  hcive  never  felt  before;  God  is  greatly  to  be 
feared.** 

Such  a  man,  of  commanding  height  and  mien,  of 
stormy  energy,  of  intense  devotion,  of  clear-cut  convic- 
tions, tinged  with  the  glocmi  and  earnestness  of  a  rescued 
soul,  coulil  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  mark  on  the  men  he 
wrestled  with  aiul  the  church  he  ruled,  lie  was  virtually 
a  missionary  in  his  own  diocese,  and  his  work  and  his 
character  are  stamped  indelibly  upon  it.  Such  mm  have 
\\\f\x  limitations,  but  their  influence  is  abiding.     No  one 
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ill  Xorth  Carolina  during  or  after  Bishop  Ravenscrofl's 
rule  could  dare  repeat  the  old  reproach  that  the  cluin^h 
he  served  yuariled  the  decencies  but  neglected  the  essen- 
tials of  religion.  He  won  respect  for  its  rigor  and  e.imest- 
ness.     He  made  it  a  power  which  has  not  waned. 

Other  consecrations  to  the  episcopate  followed  that  of 
Kavenscroft,  whose  influence  w.is  more  felt  at  a  subsequent 
period  than  this.  1  lenry  U.  Onderdonk  became  assistant 
to  Bishop  White  in  1S27,  amid  .scenes  of  partisan  conflict 
which  foretold  the  coming  contention  of  parties  who  could 
not  understanil  or  appreciate  one  another  until  the  vigor  of 
their  youth  had  by  experience  gained  a  calmer  and  broader 
wisdom.  'Hie  denominational  spirit  long  prevailed  in  the 
body  which  laid  emphasis  on  its  churchliness;  and  its 
violent  manifestation  at  this  election  vexed  the  soul  of  the 
venerable  White,  who  had  laid  the  ff»nndatioiis  of  the 
church  on  the  basis  of  mutual  comprehension,  and  not  of 
one-sided  domination. 

Williain  Mea<lc?,  who  had  been  a  cuulidate  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania elerliou,  an<l  withdrawn  fnmi  it,  became  the  as- 
sistant of  l^ishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  in  iS2<k  a  veritcible 
coadjutor,  who  shared  the  convictions  of  his  chief,  and 
long  after  him  ruled  the  diocese  in  the  same  spirit.  Willi.ini 
Murray  .Storer  succeeded  Bishop  Kemp  as  Bishop  of  Mary- 
land in  iS^^o,  a  compromise  candidate  between  Dr.  Wyatt 
on  the  one  siile  and  I)rs.  Ilenshaw  and  Johns  on  iheoiher. 
l''or  seven  vears  he  filled  with  dit^nitv  thai  most  diHicnlt 
position,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  either 
of  the  electing  parties,  because  the  actual  bishop  is  the  fii^l 
choice  of  neither.  In  the  same  year  Benjamin  T.  Onder- 
donk began  his  troubled  episcopate  of  New  ^^^rk.  in 
succession  to  l^ishop  Ilobart :  ami  in  1S31  Levi  Sillinian 
Ivc*5  succeeded  liishoj)  Ravenscnjft  in  North  Ca-olina. 
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advocacy  of  Dr.  Whittingham,  afterward  the  great  Risliop 
of  Maryland;  and  the  new  diocese,  under  the  wise  rule 
of  Hishop  De  Lancey,  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the 
procedure. 

At  this  last  Convention  before  the  death  <if  Hisluip 
White  the  clergy  list,  which  in  iSii  had  contained  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  names  (V^irginia  not  inchidcd),  had 
grown  to  include  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three.  'I'hc 
two  bishops,  with  twenty-five  clerical  and  twenty-two  lay 
deputies  who  were  in  attendance  on  Convention  then, 
were  now  represenleil  by  fourteen  bishops,  sixty-nine 
clerical  and  fifty-one  l;iy  deputies.  Nine  Slates  were 
represented  in  i8ii  ;  in  iS.^5  twenty-one. 

Within  the  year  foII(»\ving  the  Convention  of  |S^5 
Hishop  White  was  called  to  his  re.st.  lb-  was  preparing 
to  preach  at  the  eonsti  nilioii  (»f  Hisluip  MrCoskry.  which 
Iciok  plaie  Jul)'  7,  iS^^,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  Jnl>'  2k\^ 
and,  lingering  till  July  17th.  died  in  the  same  peaceful 
serenity  in  which  he  had  lived,  lie  was  eii;hty-eij^lit 
years  of  age  and  in  the  fiftiith  year  t»f  his  episcopate. 
The  course  of  his  life  in  the  ilninh  has  been  intficated 
in  the  history  of  the  events  in  which  he  took  part.  It 
was  an  illnstralion  of  the  beatitude,  "  HIessed  are  the 
peacemakers."  lie  had  won  univiisal  respi-it.  lliscliief 
service  had  been  that  of  coiniMhir;  and  the  fonndation 
of  the  national  church  was  <\\\k:  to  him  more  than  to  anv 
Other  man.  lie  was.  however,  faithful  in  all  tlnnt;s,  and 
if  not  kirgely  endowed  with  the  m(»dern  spirit  of  stirring 
.'ictivily,  he  was  intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  evi  ry  paro- 
chial and  civic  duly,  lie  remained  at  his  po^i  tinninch- 
ingly  for  weeks  during  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
rhiiadelphia,  when  many  ministers  luul  left  the  city.  lie 
stood  for  things  honest  and  of  ^(.od   rcpurl    in    civil    life 
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voluntarily  n  general  stiRpension  of  btiwncss.  The  |Hil>lic 
HiithorilicH,  the  vnriouR  Jiternr)*,  charitable,  and  rvlijjious 
societies,  the  clcr^'  and  members  o(  dilTcrcm  Chrisiiati 
churches,  as  well  as  those  of  liis  own  communion,  cnnip  >scd 
the  imn>ense  funeral  procession,  which  was  witnvsscil  In- 
many  thousands  who  thronged  the  streets,  and  who  jm-- 
served  silence  and  good  order  throughout.  Ilis  name 
had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  church  in  the  days  nf 
its  infancy.  During  its  youthful  years  nothing  tended 
more  than  his  unflinching  advocacy  to  <livcst  it  of  a  for- 
eign asjject  and  commend  it  to  the  reBi>ect  of  his  coun- 
trj'men.  In  its  later  life  his  steadfast  enthusiasm  anil  ap- 
proval greatly  aided  its  establishment  as  u  potent  factor 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  American  )>cople. 


LIIAl-^IKK    AVI. 

I   TIIK   DKATII   OK   HISIIor  WIIITK  TO  TIIK   KP 
TIIK  CIVIL   WAR  (1835-65). 

CIIANCSK  had  come  over  the  temper  of  the  ( 
g  the  hist  years  (if  Hishop  White.  A  chan^ 
ise  impcii(lif)^  in  the  miiul  anil  method  of  the  ch 

In  the  cryslalh/alion  of  parties  lliere  hiy  the 
ich  internal  and  nnprofitaI)le  strife,  and  also  of 
ons  and  aj^i^rcssive  life.      In  replaeinj^  the  Stat 
e  diocesan  principh?,  a  force  was  set  free  wliich 
hnrch  more  fully  to  the  course  of  the  nation's  de 

Throu«(h  its  missionary  l)ishops  it  now  bee 
orj^anized  church  in  the  'IVrritoric's  as  wtll  as 
s,  and  thoui^h  it  accomplished  I>nt  a  tithe  of  it 
cerned  it,  <»wned  it,  and  labored  at  it.  'I'liis  wa: 
e  efforts  of  what  now  l)ecnnn!  fully  reco^nizt-d  ; 
ict  parties,  each  suspicious  ;uu1  distrustfid  of  the 
strivinj^  for  the  mastery,  ;md  failing  to  scr  how 
postulates  were  true,  the  other  had  any  rij^hl  of 
uver. 

)twilhstau<lin^  the  anomaly  t»f  internal  dissensi< 
nal  progress,  this  time  of  strife  was  the  time 
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this  period  Uisliop  Kip  became  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  going  out  to  the  miners  of  California  in 
1853.  Hishop  Scott  planted  the  church  in  Oregon,  1854  ; 
ami  Dishop  Washington  Lee  began  to  rule  it  in  Iowa  the 
same  yean  Henry  lienjamin  Whipple  went  to  Minnesota 
in  1H59;  now  the  stile  survivcir  of  the  Western  pioneer 
bishops,  worthy  to  live  on  as  witness  of  what  consecrated 
service  can  accomplish  for  native  Indians  and  encroaching 
white  men.  lie  lives;  and  we  may  not  write  his  epitaph, 
for  that  could  only  be  eulogy.  And  there  have  been 
Talbot  in  the  Northwest  and  Indiana,  (iie^g  in  Texas, 
Freeman  and  Lay  in  Arkans;is,  Ktitledge  in  Morida, 
Vail  in  Kansas,  Clarkson  in  Nebraska,  and  Kandall  in 
Colorachi,  all  appointed  within  this  period,  and  all  pioneers 
in  their  respective  fields.  They  staiul  Jis  witnesses  not 
only  to  the  ]>ersonal  devotion  and  self- sac rifict*  which  the 
gospel  inspires,  but  to  an  expansion  f>f  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction which  has  ma<le  the  ciuirrh  coterminous  with  the 
nati(»nal  domain. 

During  this  period  forty-four  bishops  were  ctmsecrated, 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  survived  at  the  tiealh  <»f 
Hishop  White;  and  h.'id  the  proportional  increase  of  the 
first  half  of  the  period  continued,  the  church  would  have 
now  ;ilmost  donu'naletl  the  reli;v{ious  life  of  the  nation. 
'Hie  numerous  det.iils  of  this  wonderful  expansion  cannot 
in  the  allotted  space  be  staled,  nor  is  there  even  room  for 
the  grateful  mention  (»f  the  m.iny  noble  men  and  wt>nu*n 
wh«»  have  by  their  labors  produced  it.  We  c.iii  only  intli- 
cate  certain  of  its  salient  fe.ilures  which  serve  to  ilhistr.ite 
the  rest.  Hy  1S50  the  ^v\k:\\  hundred  and  sixty-three 
clergymen  of  18^5  had  m«ire  than  doubled,  having  reached 
the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  and  fifly-ei^ht;  ami  during 
the  l.'ist  half  of  this  peritwl,  or  by  iX6|>,  the  clergy  list  re- 


cants,  who  in  iSjij  numbered  about  thirty-six  thouJ 
in  1850  liad  risen  to  almust  ei^'lity  llioiisnnd  ;  and  by  T 
nearly  oiii:  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  repurtedl 

lint  the  church's  jirowth  was  not  only  alonj;  tlic 
iif  }reo{rrapliical  extension  and  numerical   incre;isc. 
features  which  di>;iin]{uish  it  became  more  ckar-cu 
more  influential,  and  by  the  force  of  their  own  clia 
brDii<{ht  it  into  jirominence  and  multiplied  its  clcr^' 
its  membership.     Its  worship  ttnik  on  a  more  dij,' 
mien  and  a  warmer  tone.     Thr<iuj,'h  ihe  efTorls  csptJ 
of  Dr.  Mulileidicrt;,  its  liynino<ly  wiis  enridic.l  an.l  cnl;n 
Ctuirch  architecture  was  imjiroved,  rL-ccivin^;  its  iimsi 
tent  impulse  from  the  erection  of  the  present  eclificJ 
Trinity  Church  and  Grace  Cliurch,  New  York,  and  c| 
ing  a  new  taste  and  knowledge  in  churcli  buililint;  ii 
nishing,  which  has  revohitionixeil  the  appearance  of  chl 
edifices  throu^liout  the  coimtry.     Stained  j,'lass  can 
and  vested  choirs  of  men  an<l  boys  appeared.      Kcc 
chancels  became  the  rule;  anil   pul])il   anil   reailint; 
were  so  plai'eil  on  cither  side  of  it  a-i  to  make  \\u- 
table  evident,  and  give  it  the  di^fuily  of  chief  p'l- 
The  oltl  three-decker  arran^,'emeiit,  of  hijjh  jiulpil.  \m 


uer  of  tlig  Cross,"  tllc  "  Hpibcopal  Reader."  and  msiiy  1 
more,  cviilciiccd  growth  of  cliurcli  interest,  but  also  \n-  i 
crciise  of  cluirth  s^iriff,  wliicli  tlicy  ilid  nolhiii;;  to  iilhty, 
but  every tliiiiy  to  inlliiiin;.  'lln;  first  h;ilf  of  ilit>  i>cri'"l, 
u-sjicdiiDy,  was  wiltics^i  to  sireiiuuiis  ;iii<l  \  igurou.s  hiIv.iikv, 
bill  ail  ailvancc  aluny  party  lines,  ICveii  the  ci[iicati(iii;il 
inslitiilioiis  now  finmded  piirtook  of  the  siiiiie  spirit.  Gtii- 
tiiiie  religious  enthusiasm  and  principle  lay  at  llleir  fouii- 
datioti ;  but  Nasholith,  estalilishcd  as  ai)  ass'jciate  niissiun  iti 
1842.  was  as  slrongly  tnntraslcd  witli  Hcxley  Hall,  inati- 
Hiiralcd  at  ("..niiliier  in  lK,i(),  ns  Raiine  in  \\'i>i-orisiii  lia» 
Iteeii  <li^^iu[itLi>hL•d  fruiu  (■|ri^^VlJl^l  Colieye  in  Imva,  both 
born  within  this  period. 

The  missionary  life  of  the  ehurth  seeineil  to  turn  tut" 
lik-e  liniilc<l  channels.  In  IS.^S  tliere  was  a  sort  of  taeit 
nndersiaiidint,'.  \\I)ic!i  men  of  the  stamp  of  Hislioj)  AKmxo 
I'otler,  Dr.  Sparmw,  and  Dr,  Stephen  U,  lynji  o|)poscil. 
that  the  forei^^n  d([iartinent  of  missions  should  be  in  the 
hands  ..f  tlio  I':vant;elicals,  and.  tlic  domestie  field  shouhl 
be  tllrn-led  l>y  the  lliyli-ehurelnnen.  The  coiisecineiil 
yrowih  at  linnie.  inul  the  proportionate  increase  in  repre- 
sentation at  the  (icneral  Convention,  of  Ili[,;Ii-chiirchinen 
wronjfht  so  ninch  in  favor  of  the  influence  of  the  latter 
that,  under  the  sense  of  unfair  disadvantage,  tlic  I.ow- 
churchmen,  in  i860,  organized  the  American  Chnrch 
Missionary  Society,  to  try  to  recover  their  prestige  in  the 
newer  parts  nt  llic  country.  Thus  it  came  about  that  even 
in  its  missionary  de|)nrtmcnt  the  chnrch  seemed  to  rise  in 
arms  against  ilself,  Ha])pi]y  this  state  of  affairs  <lid  m-i 
la-^t  long  ;  and  the  general  and  special  missionary  orgnniza- 
lionr.  became  in  1877  anxiliary  to  each  other.  Itiit  fur  a 
while  strong  party  feelinsr  rnled  in  the  missionary  work  of 
the  church. 


This  spirit  was  not  so  apparent  in  the  foreign  wol 
that  was  distant ;  and  Hishop  lloonc,  who  went  as  missi 
bishop  to  Cliina  in  1844,  had  other  tasks  than  partf 
fare  to  accoinplisli,  as  h:id  also  Ilisiiop  I'ayne,  wlio  w 
Africa  in  iSjr.      Horatio  Soiithgatc  was  thoiiglit  tl 
I.ow-chiirchiiiaii  when  he  was  sent  to  Turkey  as  11 
bishop  ill  (he  dutiiains  of  tile  sultan  in  t  ii44.      1  le  ha| 
viously  labored  for  several  years  among  ihc  Muhai 
anil  was   now  instructed  to  seek  for  friendly  interl 
with  the  ICastcrn  Christians,  and  to  exert  an  iiiflui 
their  enlit;iiteniTiciit,  rather  than  to  suggest  intercc 
ion   with    them.     His    methods   of    doing    so,   h 
excited  nnieh  criticism  by  I.nw-churchmcn  at  honij 
feared  he  was  being  more  influenced  by  the  Gret 
than  intluencing  it.     When,  therefore,  he  relun 
in  1.S49,  with  the  idca^i  he  liad  imbibed  in  his  five  I 
residence  in  Cinislantino]>te,  to  attempt  the  stparall 
his  mission  from  iht'  juriMlicli'm  of  the  l'(ireit;n  Connl 
and  to  traiisler  it  im.>  the  hand^  i.f  the  House  of  h| 
the  mission  was  eventually  allnwcil   lo  drop.      Th 
be  no  (hnibt   that  the  bishop's  advanced  chnrchii 
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suspected  the  other  of  disloyalty,  and  hence  the  clash  of 
arms.  Each  was  striving  for  the  right  to  be.  At  the 
time  this  seemed  to  involve  the  denial  of  the  other's  right 
to  be. 

The  two  parties  whose  rival  action  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  period  were  not  the  products  of  it.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  two  tendencies,  the  subjective  and 
the  objective,  in  religious  thought  and  life,  which  always 
exist,  cind  must  exist,  and  which  were  distinctly  apparent 
in  the  colonial  churches  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
national  church,  before  the  <leath  of  Bishop  White.  They 
were  both  stimulated  by  tlic  Oxford  Movement,  whose 
effects  were  quite  as  a]>parent  in  America  as  in  England, 
and  each  became  more  active  as  the  growing  life  of  the 
church  enlarged  its  sphere  of  influence,  liishop  Griswold 
in  New  ICngland,  liishop  IMiilandcr  Chase  in  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  15ishop  Chaniiing  Moore  in  Virginia  h.id  exerted 
their  influence  along  ihc  lines  of  the  ICvangelical  school  in 
molding  ihe  church  life  of  their  respective  dioceses;  while 
liishop  Seabury  in  Connccticul.  liishop  I  lobart  in  New  York, 
find  jiishop  Ravenscn^ft  in  North  Carolina  had  left  an  equal 
impress  of  ihc  Iligh-chnrch  .system  on  their  respective  fields 
of  labor.  The  parlies  were  not  at  first  very  distinct  from 
each  other  in  theological  tenets.  Each  claimed  to  be  the 
especial  champion  (»f  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Prayer- book, 
while  they  laid  cmj)hasis  on  difTcrcnt  parts  of  it.  l^iblical 
criticism  was  as  yet  dc»rmant  in  America;  and  both  j)artics 
held  to  the  Hiblc  with  the  .same  tenacious  grasp,  .is  an  in- 
fallible authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  cus  the- 
ological. 

The  conduct  of  worship  was  very  uniff>rm.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  .symbolic  adornments  of  the  churches,  in 
the  dress  of  the  ofliciating  nnnister,  in  his  gestures  or  post- 
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public  worbliip,  by  which  one  class  of  churchmen  could  be 
(li.sliii[ruishcd  from  another.  The  difference  nm  not  exter- 
nal, but  internal;  not  at  that  time  theoluyical  or  ritual, 
but  praclicnl.  The  Kvan^clical  laid  strongest  emphasis 
on  the  individual  reception  of  {;race;  the  lli^li-chiirchmun 
on  the  institutional  administratiun  uf  ttriice.  Tlic  watch- 
word of  tlic  one  was  experience ;  that  of  the  oilier,  author- 
ity. The  "uc  looked  more  to  the  personal  Christian  life ; 
the  other  more  to  the  corporate  Christian  life.  It  wa^^  iii- 
eviutble,  therefore,  that  they  should  regard  the  same  duc- 
triiie  and  the  same  sacrament  dilTerciilly. 

The  l%van}{(jli<:al  was  v  cry  Mrenuous  in  the  subonliiiuliou 
of  the  letter  lo  the  spirit,  of  the  form  to  the  subiitaiicc. 
He  bad  (;real  dread  of  formalism;  and  the  early  church 
life  of  ibe  rei;ioi>s  where  this  school  most  aboundc<l  (javc 
■A  very  salutary  aspect  to  this  dread.  The  formula  wuit 
for  little  nnlil  interpreted  by  the  heart  and  conscience. 
The  great  <>l)ject  of  truth  and  worship  was  to  bring  the 
soul  into  direct  contact  with  its  Saviour,  and  unless  this 
were  accompli-shed  no  outwarti  reverence  was  of  any  avail. 
This  predominantly  experimental  Christianity  brought 
with  it  inevitably  a  certain  attitude  toward  v.irious  feat- 
ures of  the  church  which  distinguished  its  votaries  from 
others.  It  became  a  bond  of  unity  with  other  Christians 
of  like  experience,  though  not  of  the  simie  ecclesiastical 
household.  Affiliation  with  them  became  desirable  and 
nseful ;  and  not  to  mark  the  dilTercnccs,  but  to  indicate 
the  resemblances,  between  the  two  was  recognize<l  both 
as  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  I  lence  cor)perative  action  with 
all  ilenom inn) ions  in  Itihie  and  tract  and  tem]KTancc  soci- 
eties m.'irkeil  the  men  of  this  mold.  They  never  swerved 
from  a  strong  attachment  to  the  principle  of  episcopacy ; 
Init  while  they  believed  the  historic  episcopate  to  be  un- 
doubtedly the  form  in  which  the  chnrch  was  Cfstiioned  a^ 
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soon  as  its  organization  was  coinplclc,  and  lliat  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  best  ordering  of  the  church,  tlicy  did  not  fnid 
it  a  divine  command  in  the  Scriptures,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  providential  rather  than  as  a  ix>sitive  institution. 

The  test  of  experience  ruled  here  as  in  regard  to  worship, 
sacraments,  and  dogma,  (jod's  abundant  blessing  on  the 
labors  of  nc)n-IC]>isct>pal  cluirches  indicated  to  the  Mvangcl* 
icals  that  these  were  not  without  the  essence  of  the  church, 
ihuugh  they  might  be  dc]>ri\  cd  of  some  of  it.s  best  adv.ui* 
tagcs.  Hence  they  fiatcrni/ud  more  fully  with  otiurr  tie- 
nomination^  than  their  more  extlusivu  brcthnn.  While 
they  had  unfeigned  attachment  to  the  lilur^> ,  they  advo- 
cated and  practiced  freer  niode.s  of  \vor^>l)ip  in  hhs  furnial 
assemblies  than  the  staled  Stmday  ctingrigaliiuis;  anil 
prayer-meeting^  and  extemp(»rane(*us  cxlnirlations  wiri* 
highly  prized  as  means  of  grace,  a.s  b)  lii.shop.^  (itisuold 
ami  C'hanning  Moni'e  at  an  earlier  perifnl,  so  r.t  this  time  by 
Drs.  Milnor,  Medell,  and  Tyng.  In  regard  to  the  liturgy, 
they  held  it  tt»  be  thtiroughly  evangelical.  They  regarded 
the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  therein  olTeretl  and  con- 
veyed ;  but  they  emphasized  the  element  of  faith  in  the 
rttcipient  as  an  essential  condition  of  benefit  frt>m  the  same. 
The  souTs  attitude  of  acccpl.'mce  was  as  intlispensable  «'is 
the  divine  attitu<le  of  proffer.  Subjective  experience  must 
enter  into  .sicramental  connnunion.  The  whole  subject 
of  regeneriilion  in  baptism  was  .somewhat  indislincl  and 
muddled  while  the  term  was  itlenlified,  as  it  generally 
was,  with  moral  change  or  conversion  in  the  recipient,  and 
many  theories  were  broached  to  avoid  or  explain  the 
direct  and  positive  statements  of  the  Haptismal  Office. 
The  hypothetical  theory,  the  charitable-hope  theory,  the 
changc-of-state  theory,  were,  with  many  others,  advocated 
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Calvinism  in  most  of  thiti  school,  uhicli  in  some  wai^  not  so 
mild ;  and  in  this  they  were  iliMtintfuishcd,  like  the  Iint{li.sh 
Evangelicals,  the  Simeons,  Koniaincs,  niu)  Venus,  from  the 
Weslcj's,  in  so  many  other  rcsjiects  like  them.  And  the 
explanation  is  that  they  tiat  at  the  feet  of  the  Kn^^lish  Re- 
formers, while  the  Wesleys  referred  cveryihinu  to  the  early 
fathers  and  the  primitive  church,  before  even  Aii^iistinian- 
ism  was  bom.  Practically  they  were  not  extreme,  and  their 
hearers  were  not  racked  with  the  tortures  of  absolute  divine 
decrees  and  the  harrowing  iiiiccnaintics  of  nitcon<titional 
election.  They  s]X)ke  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
fnnii  these  their  resjHiiise  tiinie. 

It  cannot  lie  dcnd>led  that  xVm'  scIuhiI,  whatever  its  in- 
consistcncie.s  or  party  {Kission  Or  assum]>live  ni(Hi'i|K>ly  of 
vital  piety,  rendere<l  service  of  incalculable  worth  to  the 
church's  life.  More  than  all  others  it  drew  the  cr>miiioii 
Ifvople,  .and  ronsed  ihe  chiircli  to  s|iiritiial  synijiathy  with 
the  general  reli(;ioiis  life  of  the  conmnniity.  It  divested 
it  of  tli.it  air  of  ccctesiasiical  isolalion  which  once  made  it 
seem  to  be  in  the  coniinnnity,  but  not  of  tt;  and  it  <lrcw 
attention  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  its  worship,  which 
has  Won  for  it  more  mid  more  apprecialion.  Within  as 
without  the  ehiirch,  this  schfxil  has  permeated  and  elevated 
the  devotions  of  timse  farlliesl  removed  fivnii  its  special 
tenets.  Its  demand  for  the  direct  contact  of  ihe  soul  with 
its  i)crsonJd  I-ord  finds  sacramenial  ex|»ressioii  in  the 
I-jieharist  of  the  Ritnalist;  and  the  llri«id-cliiircliinan.  re- 
joicinjj  in  the  .spiritual  freedom  of  a  living;  ori;.'iiiisin  as  ttni- 
Irastcd  with  n constrained  subjection  to  a  niere  priscrii»li\e 
authority,  may  well  say  of  ihc  l-^vai.^'clical  fathers.  "  Other 
men  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into  their  lalmrs."  The 
Iligh-cliiirchmeii  who  contended  with  llicm  cati}>hl  the 
ylow  of  their  7eal  and  felt  the  warnilh  of  ihcir  cnthusinMn, 
-,nd  made  the  svstt.'in  for  wliicli  Ihcv  omterulcd.  and  i 
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lion.  Francis  S.  Key,  Jay,  HLiiiiuy,  Muk'i  Dnvy  Kvans,  an 
ly[ics  of  men  wliii  liavc  ^^niikil  t!ic  cluirili  in  Cnnvcnti'iii, 
Hut  llie  direct  pcrsi innl  i(|)|>c:il  of  the  l''.v;in.i4i.lici(ls  .secured 
the  earliest  efforts  of  laymen  in  tlie  strictly  rcli(;io(i3 
province;  from  whicii  seed  the  after-h-'irveKt  lins  been  so 
im)lific  ami  salutary. 

The  men  who  le<l  In  this  movement  were  the  peers  of 
any  in  the  chnrch.  Of  the  bish<)|is  there  were  Meade  and 
Johns  of  Viffjinia,  linrjicss  n(  Maine,  liasthiirn  of  M.is- 
sachiLsetts.  Ilcnshaw  of  Kli.ule  l>l,nul.  !.ee  of  Delaware. 
Washington  I.ce  of  l.uva,  Clia-e  .-f  Illinois,  Klliott  of 
Gcortjia,  I'nlk  of  Louisiana,  Smith  nf  Kentucky,  Alunzo 
I'ntter  and  Stevens  lA  IVnnsylvania,  Of  the  presbyters, 
Drs,  Mihuir,  llcdcll.  Jnhns,  anil  Tyiii;  '  were  most  promi- 
nent, by  reason  of  tiioir  extraordinary  jiulpit  power  and  the 
v-ir-t  nunilKTS  whom  tliev  feathered  into  ihe  cnnimnnton  ami 
pari-h  life  of  ilu-  chnrch!  He-.i<le  ihem  sto.H'  J,,hn  S.  Stone 
of  llroi.lvlyn  and  Doston,  Dr.  Crocker  of  I'rovidencc,  antl 
Dr.  Sparrow  <if  the  Virj;inia  Seminary,  the  profoundcsl 
lheii|oj;ical  mind  of  the  parly,  Then,  too,  there  wort 
Mr.  Kiihard  Newlon  of  Thiladelphia,  who  swept  the  chil- 
drvn  into  ihr  chnrch  and  <levelope.l  the  Snnday-schoo 
into  a  pi>wer;  and  Alexander  II.  Vinlon  of  the  whoK 
church,  a  man  of  the  m.-ld  of  Daniel  Webster,  "  M/,s 
/rirx  irf'/fu-  ivfiiindis  ;  "  and  Samnel  Clark,  the  Itrolher  o\ 
Itishop  Clark  of  Uhode  Island,  who  himself  still  stands  .it 
an  advance-^uard  of  the  princi|)tes  establisheil  and  tht 
liberties  gained  by  this  sihc.nl.  Space  and  lime  wonli! 
alike  fail  to  tell  .i  Rid-ely  an.l  Snd<l.-irds  and  Cnller  an<' 
Andrews  and  May,  and  later  of  I'rantls  I,.  Hawks  am 
I  leniau  I)\er,  and  i)rs.  Go<.dwin  and  Itiitler,  -.md  John  Cot 
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ton  Sinitlt ;  nil  of  them  men  of  profound  influence,  arl 
rrniii  ihi;  possession  of  niilivv  power  uuil  \\\^\  charJ 
It  was  at  one  time  thouj'lit  ihut  this  school  would  I 
uiii>;t  powcrriil  anti  prontincnt  of  \\\\y  in  tliu  cliurch.  I 
an  iirt;anizati()n,  from  its  very  nature,  that  could  1 
l>o.     Its  aim  \v:is  imt   the  construction  of  the  whei 
]iiMKrt--ss.  iitit   the  quickening  of  the  spirit  which 
animate   tlicm.      In    this   it  was  lart,'e]\-  successful, 
tile  k-avcn,  tlic  ])arlj'  di-iappcurs  t"  rfa|)pear  in  a 
life  rai-^c.l  and  enn.>l>1ed  hy  it. 

When  wc  turn  In  their  ecclesiastical  opponents  it  vk 
to  be  as^-unicil  that  the  elements  most  pronounced  ai 
llie  I-v.iuiie!icals  were  wholly  lacking  in  IliKh-churcl 
A  hij^ii  spiritual  elevation  marked  many  of  their  le: 
as  well  as  II. .hail,  lliejr  spiritual  father.  Who  nior 
voted  than  Otey  or  more  intrepid  than  Kcinj)cr: 
liian  iJo  Laucey  or  nobler  than  Whittin^han.i  ?  A 
|..<.k  at  the  list  of  the  chief  men  who  led  aii.l  eslabli| 
this  party  we  are  force.l  to  find  smne  other  e.\plai 
Iheir  nunement  than  an  elhirt  at  ohslructixe  repr 
spiritua:  freedom,  or  the  eslablislmieiil  <.f  mecliai 
e.-iclu-^ive  ecclcMastlciHn.  Neither  Hmwn.'l!  nor' 
of  0.inieeticut,n..r  Henry  L'.  ( )nderdonk  of  l'ennsylv| 
n..r  -enerous  and  mat,'netic  Doane  of  New  Jei 
learncii  O.teidieinier,  his  successor,  nor  l']>f..ld  of  I 
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recognized  both  the  defect  nnd  the  danger  of  unregulated 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  necessity,  for  its  j)roper  regula- 
tion, of  ancient  precedent  and  primitive  organization.  Their 
idea  was  a  church  as  distinguished  from  a  denomination, 
by  its  being  an  inheritance  instead  of  a  manufacture ;  a 
reguhitive  discipline  in  worship  and  creed,  instead  c»f  a 
moilern  expression  of  individual  convictions;  a  valid  rej)ro- 
duction  of  primitive  usage,  aiul  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
spiritual  life  which  it  was  its  object  to  aw«iken  and  sustain 
by  means  of  the  divinely  ordered  sacraments.  In  its  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  it  tended  to  divert  men's  attentit>n 
from  themselves  and  their  emotions,  and  fix  it  upon  Goil's 
attitude  and  intention  as  revealed  and  ministered  in  these 
means  of  grace.  It  looked  fixedly,  in  fine,  on  tbe  object- 
ive side  of  religion  as  a  divine  revelation  and  a  positive  in- 
stitution. It  was  distrustful  of  all  that  seenied  to  overli»(»k 
the  continuity  of  its  connection  with  the  church  of  apostolic 
times. 

There  was  in  this  attitude  a  reaction  from  the  p4»pular 
statement  that  reli^it)n  is  simply  a  matter  between  man 
and  his  Maker.  To  this  schot»l  it  was  that ;  but  it  involved 
als«»  a  relation  to  the  household  of  faith.  There  was  a  cor- 
porate as  well  as  an  individual  life  in  Christianity,  a  union 
with  the  body  of  Christ  as  well  as  with  Christ  the  head. 
The  union  with  the  he;ul  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
boilv.  therefore  the  bodv  must  be  ori»anic,  and  relali(»n  to 
it  must  be  a  dutv  as  well  as  a  choice.  Hence  the  stress 
laid  upon  let;ilimacy  of  orders  and  valid  «idministration  of 
the  sacraments. 

The  exj)ression  of  these  fundamental  j)rinciples  was 
doubtless  sometimes  narrow  and  extreme.  Thev  were 
looked  at,  perhaps,  generally  from  their  exclusive  rallier 
than  their  inclusive  .side;  but  they  were  in  reality  a  viiv- 
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opinion,  and,  rightly  ndministered,  tended  to  tlic  cstabi 
ment  of  spiritual  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  scctiiriiin  f 
This  movement  to  indicate  the  divine  authority  ofl 
church  was  thus  not  a  mere  iinpnlse  of  ccclesiastic:il  I 
tension.     It  came  in  lefjiiimately  in  a  country  whcrJ 
church  was  left  to  vindicate  and  sustain  itself  withonf 
least  aid  or  conntcnarice  from  the  state.     There 
America  a  new  cnndilion  nf  alTairs  in  the  history  uf  J 
I'rolestant  Christianity.     In  l-inroiie  the  relations  of  cli| 
and  state  were  fixed  and  inliniale.     In  I.iitlicran  Gei 
as  well  a-i  in   Keformed  I'Jit^land,  not  nnly  siipjn 
conntenancc  was  niveii   by  the  civil  to  the  eecles 
powers.     "  Here,  fnr  the  first  time  since  Oinstaiitinel 
relitjiuns  elcmcrit  hnti  been  left  absolutely  wilhoiil  restrl 
and  condititins  of  ecclesiastical  dcvel()pmcnt  had  he 
plied  such  .is  exist  nowhere  else  in  Christcntlnm. 
religions  organisation  had  been  allowed  free  .scnjte 
fiild  according  to  its  own  interior  \:\\\.  and  s( 
own  way  its  ilistinctive  ecclesiastical  jirublem,     Th 
has  been  a  quickening  of  ecclesiastical  activity 
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flicting  sects  there  should  arise  an  institution  more  per- 
manent, more  positive,  more  primitive,  which,  claiming 
apostolic  lineage,  should  maintain  the  ancient  preroj^ative 
of  fostering  and  ruling  the  religious  life  of  men.  Thus, 
while  the  I'lvangelicals  emphasized  person«il  redemption, 
the  liigh-churchmen  emphasized  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
Individuals  must  become  incorponite  into  that  supreme 
and  spacious  conmionwealth,  without  whose  wholesome 
restraints  and  benign  supervision  all  bonds  would  be  re- 
laxed, all  spiritual  progress  would  falter,  and  all  highest 
aims  of  Christian  titttiinment  or  conipicst  fail  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Out  of  this  general  idea  of  the  church  the  special  views 
and  methods  of  the  Iligh-church  parly  .sprang.  They 
were  accused  of  preaching  the  church  rather  than  Christ; 
but  they  preached  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
which  his  Spirit  especially  dwelt  «u)d  chierty  manifested  its 
power.  They  did  not  advocate  the  church  .is  a  substitute 
for  Christ,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  ordaining  for  the 
impartation  and  sustaining  of  his  life.  Hut  the  persistence 
with  which  they  cried,  **  Hear  the  church,**  uroduccd  the 
impression  that  they  did  not  heed  the  call,  **  Hear  what 
the  Spirit  s.iith  unto  the  churches."  The  odium  was  at- 
t.iched  to  ihcm  of  exalting  a  visible  organization  into  the 
j)lace  of  an  invisible  j)ower.  Mxlernalisin  was  their  crying 
sin  in  tin;  eyes  of  the  o|)|)nsilt.'  party.  1  lu-  giuuin^*  .illen- 
ti<»n  to  the  details  of  worsliip,  and  the  onhiing  of  ehnn  lu  s, 
and  the  observance  of  fasts  and  feasts,  gave  ri.^e  lo  the 
charge  of  f(»rmalism.  **  There  is  one  body,"  criid  the  om* ; 
**  There  is  one  Spirit,"  responded  the  other;  and  neither 
seemed  to  think  it  possible  that  both  might  be  united  in 
the  "one  hope  of  their  calling."  What  nu'ght  have  been 
conceived  as  parallel  streams  were  regarded  as  counter- 
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lie  l)isho|),  Dr.  Kciulrick,  publicly  appealed  to  the  bishops 
to  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  grouiui  that  the 
Oxford  tracts  had  yielded  almost  every  i^round  of  dispute 
between  the  two  communions;  and  Kishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont,  always  ready  for  controversy,  anci  delighting  in 
it,  made  an  indignant  reply,  and  in  American  fashion 
challenged  Bishop  Kcndrick  to  an  oral  discussion.  But  it 
was  the  Carey  ordination  in  New  York  which  sounded  a 
note  of  alann  which. sent  a  shudder  through  the  church,  and 
stirred  Hishop  Hopkins  to  write  his  celebrated  "  Letters  on 
the  Novelties  which  Disturb  our  Peace,**  which  publication 
later  on  somewhat  disturbed  his  own. 

The  ordination  of  Arthur  Carey,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
first  official  recognition  of  the  views  of  Tract  90  as  legitimate 
in  the  church,  created  an  impression  altogether  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  importt'mce  of  the  candidate.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  young  man  of  marked  ability  and  singular  s<inctity  of 
character,  a  graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminar)^ 
forced  into  premature  notice ;  for  he  graduated  in  1842,  too 
young  for  ordination.  When  he  came  up  for  examination 
in  i84j^  it  w<is  found  that  he  accepted  the  te«iching  of  Tract 
90,  and  believed  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  though  it 
is  said  that  he  suggested  tlmt  it  was  the  Decrees  which 
recpiired  explanation,  and  not  the  Articles.  The  I^ishopof 
New  York  (IV  T.  Onderdonk)  and  his  examining  chaplains 
were  satisfied  of  his  essentitil  orthodoxy ;  but  two  prominent 
presbyters  (Dr.  Henry  Anthon  and  Dr.  Hugh  Smith)  pro- 
tested,  and  at  the  ordination  service  in  St.  Mark's  Church 
repeated  their  protest  in  public.  The  ordination  went  on, 
and  it  was  held  that  it  committed  the  bishop  and  his 
examiners  to  the  views  of  the  Ccindidate.  It  did  not.  It 
only  established  the  fact  th.it  in  their  judgment  the  views 
were  permissible  within  the  comprehension  of  the  church. 
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and  maintained  the  constitutional  riglU  of  the  bishop  to 
ordain    when    he    and   the   constituted   authorities    were 

satisfied. 

In  the  heat  of  the  time  it  coukl  not  be  seen,  but  the 
decision  was  a  protest  against  personal  and  partiscui  rule. 
I'Aen  Dr.  Stephen  II.  Tynj^  found  in  it  no  cause  of  present- 
ment a[;ainst  the  bishop ;  and  liishop  Hopkins,  who  opposed 
il,  deemed  il  objectionable  as  an  ermr  of  judgment  only. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  church  was  set  on  fire.  Pamphlets 
dcscciuled  in  showers.  So  great  was  the  agitation  that 
l^ishnp  II.  U.  Onderdonk,  of  rennsylvania.  deemed  it  in- 
expedicnl  fi»r  l^ishnp  Hopkins  to  deliver  his  lectures  on 
the  Hrilish  Reformation  in  Philadelphia,  lest  they  should 
increase  the  strife.      lM»r  this  he  was  denounced  as  a  ma- 
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The  General  Convention  of  1844,  of  which  this  sad  his- 
tory forms  a  part,  was  a  very  stirring  one.  The  lonjj 
debates,  extending  from  day  to  day,  on  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment somewhat  cleared  the  air,  but  gave  rise  to  no  definite 
action  concerning  it.  The  only  result  was  a  resolution 
declaring  •*  the  liturgy,  olliccs,  and  arlidcs  of  the  church 
sullicient  exponents  c»f  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  I  Ii»ly  Scripture ;  and  that  the  canons  of  the  church  afford 
ample  means  of  disci])Iine  and  correction  for  all  who  depart 
from  her  stanclards;  and,  further,  that  the  General  Conven- 
tiou  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  censure  of, 
and  that  the  church  is  not  responsil>le  for,  the  errors 
of  individual.**,  whether  ihev  are  members  of  this  church 
or  otherwise.**  There  were  several  sj)ecial  measures  which 
diverted  the  attention  from  the  general  theological  situation, 
and  thus  Kfl  the  Convention  unconnnitted  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  view  c»f  rumors  concerning  the  unsoundness 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  a  formal  visitation  of 
that  institution  l)y  the  bishops,  in  their  capacity  as  visitors, 
was  decreed.  It  was  made,  and  resulted  in  a  rcj)orl  of 
confidence.  The  case  of  the  confinuiition  of  Rev.  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  historiographer  of  the  church,  as  l^ishop  elect 
of  Mississippi,  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  and  brilh'ant  de- 
bate (»f  a  week's  dnration,  which  closed  with  a  speech  of 
such  unrivaled  ehxpunce  by  the  candidate  himself  as  i«> 
leave  the  C<»nvenlion  in  a  state  of  excitement  to<»  bewil- 
dering for  wise  decision,  so  that  the  matter  was  relegated  to 
the  judgment  of  the  diocese  itself.*  The  consecration  of 
the  three  bishops  (Chase  of  Xew  Ilamp.shire,  Cobb  of 
Alabama,  and  C.  S.  Hawks  (»f  Miss<»uri)  during  the  .ses>i«in, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  three  missionary  bishops  (Hoone 


1   l>r.  IlnwUs  XN.i**  MiliMMjucntly  triuinpli.nntly  rKU'ifol.  hut  tloclinca,  ns  he 
ili«l  .iftt-rwanl  .tn  i-loctinii  to  the  <1i<K-t'sc  of  Kh<j<lc  Island.     As  an  clo<|ucnt 
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trial  began  on  the  1 0th  of  December,  and  continued  until 


ratlicr  a  proluiiijfil  (.-fforl  to  sucurt;  a  trial  im  tht: 
uihI  to  (k-fcal  it  on  ilie  ullicr.  Iti^liup  Uuaitc,  of 
Jersey,  liiiil  licL^n  fuiccd  iiil^i  biinkruiitcy  in  hi^  alt' 
to  fuiiiiil  and  io^lci  l)iirliii|,'lOii  L'ii]lut;c  (nr  tlic  mtnn, 
St.  Mary's  ScUm\  for  iliu  (laiit-litcr:*,  of  ilic  cliurcli. 
many  a  man  of  iiuLli:  idca^,  lie  lacked  the  financial  ^ 
enili'idy  tliciii  in  a  siiccLnafuI  inblitutiuii.  Tlio  Diot 
Convention  of  xNciv  Jersey  liad  nfiihUil  a  ijr..|>o.sci 
vestty.iti.tn.  The  ihrcc  l»isli..|.s.  Mca.lc,  Mcllvaine, 
Hiifycss,  ihan  ivhi>ni  three  pnrcr  never  sal  iiput 
episcopal  bench,  felt  it  iinijeralive  for  tlie  h.-iior  ul 
church  iliat  an  inve-itiKalioii  slnnild  be  had ;  fur  runm 
dislione.ity,  or  carelessness  amounting  lu  it,  were  alu 
It  was  ultcrly  reinif;nanl  iind  disiressirif,'  to  a  man  i 
miild  of  llis]iii[>  IJiiiino  tu  be  biimnioncti  to  the  bar  c 
chnrch  for  nionil  delinciiiency.  The  nobility  of  his  n 
recoiled  from  snch  an  accnsation  even.  I  le  was  delen: 
that  he  would  n<)t  be  presented  to  his  peers  o\i  si 
cli.irj;e  if  it  could  be  iivoiduci,  iind  thiit  lie  would,  ti 
his  own  phrase,  "  make  ihe  trial  of  a  bishop  hard." 
is  nodiiLibt  but  that  he  prejiidiccil  his  cause  in  tlie  e 
many  by  this  stand.  It  was  looked  upon  as  anulhei 
niovenieiit  of  epi>C'i]ial  assninplinn.      No  matter;  h 
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fully  exonerated  their  bishop.  The  court  asseinblcil  Octo- 
ber 7th,  and  Bishop  Uoane  resisted  all  further  proceedings 
by  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  exonerated  by  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  in  July,  on  most  of  the  charges,  ami 
that  a  canonically  called  Convention  would  examine  wliat 
remained.  The  court,  by  a  vote  of  se\'en  to  six,  conceded 
the  bishop's  plea.  A  third  presentment  was  made,  but 
when  a  court  of  twenty-one  bishops  assembled  in  Camden, 
in  September,  1853,  to  take  action  u|>on  it,  such  Icg.il  points 
were  raised  that  a  committee  ap|>ointeil  to  consider  the 
matter  unanimou.sly  rejiorted  in  favor  of  dismissing  the 
presentment  and  discharging  the  respondent.  The  court 
unanimously  concurred  in  the  re|X)rt  of  the  committee, 
though  vindicating  the  good  faith  of  the  presenters;  and 
thus  the  so-called  trial  c>f  Kishop  Doanc  was  no  trial,  anil 
he  never  pleaded  to  any  charge  at  the  bar  of  the  1  louse  of 
liishops. ' 

louring  the  years  of  this  struggle  a  notable  event  in  re- 
lation to  the  episcopate  had  occurred  at  the  South,  liishop 
Ives,  of  North  Carolina,  resigned  his  office  and  secedeil  to 
the  Church  of  Koine.  It  was  a  unicpie  event,  no  other 
bishop  in  the  whole  Anglican  communion  having  ever  be- 
fore or  since  taken  such  a  .*itep.  The  announcement  t>f  it 
was  made  in  a  letter  to  his  diocese  dated  at  Rome.  1  De- 
cember 22,  1852,  whose  closing  sentence  was:  **  I  hereby 
resign  into  your  hands  my  office  as  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and,  further,  I  am  determined  to  make  my  submission 
to  the  Catholic  Church.** 

The  act  was  the  culmination  of  several  years  of  vacilla- 
tion, wherein  the  bishop  had  alternately  alarmed  and  reas- 
sured his  diocese,  now  giving  a.ssurances  and  now  retracting 

*  TI1C  trial  of  Itishop  Siiiitb,  of  Kentucky,  in  his  «»\vn  iImkvsc,  on  .1  cli.irj^c  of 
invcr.-iiily,  rcsulletl  yet  nmrc  j»ro!cs«|iuly  th.in  the  fiasco  in  New  jefNcy.  The 
court,  cliosen  hy  the  diocese,  returnetl  the  verdict  "Guilty,  but  without  ihe 


ions  which  hud  been  introduced,  expressing  u  v 
idcncc,  and  askinj;  for  his  resignation,  were  w 

The  i)urjK»se  <»f  presenting;  him  to  the  General  C 

for  trial  was  withheld,  lie  went  to  ICurope  f 
1  of  six  months  in  the  early  autunm  of  1852,  < 

further  notice  to  his  diocese,  before  sailing;  lei 
(Is  of  Archl)ish(»p  llu|;hes,  of  New  York,  his  abji 
the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bred  and  exerc 
:e.  His  church  heard  of  it  from  Rome,  when 
ed   to  the  Roman  obedience.     At   the   follov 

Convention  of  1853  he  was,  under  the  action 
:anon,  pronounced  **  i/»so  facto  Aii\)o^iiA  to  all  int< 
-poses  from  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  cluircl 
id  from  all  the  rij^hts,  pri\  ik\tjes,  powers,  and  dij 
reunto  pertaining;."    This  sentence  was  pronour 
le  formality  by  the  presiding;  bishop,  sitting  in 
\  the  presence  of  both  houses, 
ivas  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  secessions  to  R< 
led  by  the  stir  <»f  the  Oxford  Movement.     OtI 
ic,  but  the  loss  had  not  been  great.    Some,  **  lo^ 
^ood  report,"  had  been  swept  off  their  feet  by 
tiling  tide ;  but  they  had  had  small  following, 
numbered  more  than  fifty.     The  action  of  l^is 
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tion  which  witnessed  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Ives  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  more  significant  tlian  any  which 
had  occurred  in  the  church's  history.  It  was  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Memorial  suggested  and  composed  by  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  and  indissolubly  identified  with  his  name, 
which  looked  to  bringing  the  communion  out  of  t!ic  attitutlc 
of  a  denomination  into  the  |>osition  of  a  church.  Whatever 
claims  had  been  made  for  it,  the  Protestant  l%])isco|>al 
Church  had  hitherto  been  ordered  very  largely  in  the  spirit 
of  a  sect,  or  a  particular  household,  adapted  to  a  i>art  only 
of  the  community,  And  hemmed  in  with  regulations  as 
to  worship  and  action  which  could  commend  it  to  only  a 
chosen  few.  Those  within^  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
clamorous  for  party  predominance  rather  than  for  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another's  rights.  The  impression  without 
had  been  largely  inelTeclive  on  the  masses  of  the  popula« 
tion.  It  had  made  no  adecjuate  attempt  to  be  the  church 
of  the  people;  and  the  Memorial  contended  that  it  could 
not,  until  its  cittitude  was  altered  by  enlarging  the  scoj)e 
of  a  bishop's  action,  and  by  making  the  arrangements  of 
its  own  household  more  flexible. 

Before  entering  more  fully  into  the  details  or  the  history 
of  the  Memorial  Movement,  it  is  well,  for  the  understand- 
ing of  both,  to  glance  at  the  person  and  character  of  its 
proposer,  WiUiam  Augustus  Muhlenberg  was  a  rare  man 
for  «iny  time.  The  elements  of  genius  were  abmidanl  in 
him,  and  they  were  all  suffused  with  the  genius  of  connnon 
sense.  Opposing  qualities  met  in  him.  no*  in  contention, 
but  in  mutual  helpfulness;  for  a  heavenly  vision  beckoned 
all  his  powers,  and  he  was  not  disobedient  to  it.  I  lis  child- 
like simplicity  intensified  the  manliness  of  his  understand- 
ing, while  his  sanctity  of  character  made  itself  apparent  in 
the  brilliant  flashes  of  his  wit  as  well  as  in  his  alms-deeds 
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weekly  communion^  the  divided  services,  the  weekly  offer- 
tory, the  choir  of  men  and  boys,  the  festival  commemora- 
tion, the  Kastcr  flowers,  features  of  worship  now  general, 
were  introduced  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and 
all  for  the  practical  edification  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for 
extending  the  influence  of  the  church  and  amplifying  the 
sphere  of  her  possibilities.  The  practical  side  of  church 
life,  as  well  as  the  liturgical,  found  its  ample  development  in 
him.  I  lis  was  the  earliest  sisterhood,  at  first  infomial,  after- 
ward organized.  His  practice  first  started  the  Fresh  Air 
movement  for  the  city's  poor.  I  lis  were  the  first  Christmas 
trees  for  the  Sunday-school.  His  Church  Infirmary  sug- 
gested and  started  his  own  movement  for  the  founding 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  first  church  hospital  of  any 
Christian  communion  in  the  land. 

All  these  things  had  taken  sliapc  before  the  Memorial 
Movement  began,  and  that  movement  was  meant  to  make 
possible  and  widespread  in  the  general  church  what  he  had 
in  a  limited  degree  accomplished  in  his  own  parish.  lie 
loved  the  church  in  such  measure  that  he  would  free  it 
from  restrictions  which  he  saw  hindered  its  e.xpansion. 
lie  believed  in  it  so  intenselv  that  he  was  sure  of  its  com- 
petency  to  become  the  church  of  the  nation,  if  only  it  wonlil 
consent  to  develop  its  latent  resources.  As  llobart  had 
reproduced  Seiibury  in  larger  type  and  ampler  spirit,  so 
Muhlcn!)erg  stood  related  to  Hishop  While.  lie  shared 
the  large  wisdom  and  broad  spirit  which  had  franietl  a 
church  for  a  nation,  but  with  the  intuition  of  a  seer  he  de- 
tected latent  energies  in  it  which  might  make  it  the  nation's 
church.  All  the  ardor  of  his  genius  was  aw.ikened  to  make 
real  the  vision  which  haunted  him.  He  was  an  idealist  of 
consummate  practical  force  ;  and  he  was  bent  ontransfonii- 
in«r  what  was  nracticallv  a  litiinncal  denomination  into  what 
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claim,  but  in  its  accomplishment ;  a  church  which  should 
be  a  center  of  unity  to  at  least  Protestant  Christendom, 
and  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the 
manifold  working  of  its  activities  and  the  multiform  adapta- 
bility of  its  worship.  He  was  utterly  weary  of  the  conten- 
tion of  parties  who  would  not  understand  one  another,  and 
was  alive  to  the  importance  of  combining  their  energies  in 
the  practical  work  of  making  the  nation  Christian  and  the 
church  supremo  in  it,  comprehensive  of  all  types  of  good- 
ness, aggressive  against  all  forms  of  evil. 

In  the  MemoriaP  there  were  associated  with  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg men  of  mark ;  but  he  was  the  informing  spirit.  It 
was  addressed  **  To  the  Kishops  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church  in  Council  Assembled/*  but  it  persisted  in  regard- 
ing them  as  **  a  College  of  Catholic  and  Aix>stolic  Bishops," 
having  a  wide  relation  to  the  church  of  God  as  such,  as 
well  as  to  a  fragmentary  part  of  it.  It  did  not  so  much  ask 
for  specific  measures  as  suggest  action  according  to  certain 
indicated  principles.  Its  chief  incpiiry  was  *•  whether  the 
Protestant  Kpiscoixil  Church,  with  only  her  present  canoni- 
cal means  and  apph'ances,  her  fixed  and  invariable  modes 
of  public  worship,  and  her  traditional  customs  and  usages, 
is  competent  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  dispensing  the 
gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  so  adequate 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this  age." 
The  statement  of  its  conviction  was  "  that  our  church,  con- 
fined to  the  e.xercise  of  her  present  system,  is  not  snfiicient 
to  the  great  purposes  above  mentioned ;  that  a  wider  door 
must  be  opened  for  admission  to  the  gospel  ministry  ...  of  ' 
men  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  conform  in  all  par- 
ticulars to  our  prescriptions  and  customs,  yet  sound  in  the 
faith."  Its  suggestion  was  that  •*  an  important  step  would 
thus  be  taken  toward  effecting  church  unity  in  the  Protest- 
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ant  Christendom  of  our  land/*  Its  declaration  of  ultimate 
design  was  "  to  submit  the  practicability,  under  your 
auspices,  of  some  ecclesiastical  system  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  which  you  now  administer,  sur- 
rounding and  including  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church 
as  it  now  is,  leaving  that  church  untouched,  identical  with 
that  church  in  all  its  great  principles,  yet  providing  for 
as  nuich  freedom  in  opinii>n,  discipline,  and  worship  as  is 
compatible  with  the  essential  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel. 
To  define  and  act  upon  that  system,  it  is  believed, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  the  work  of  an  Americin  catholic 
episcopate." 

This  Memorial  was  signed,  together  with  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, by  such  men  as  Kdwin  Ilarwood,  Alexander  II. 
Vinton,  M.  A.  Dc  Wolfe  Howe,  and  others,  as  cilso,  with 
reservations,  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxc,  John  Henry  Ilobart, 
and  I'rancis  Vinton.  Its  scope  w.is,  bricflx ,  to  j)rcscrve 
intact  the  Protestant  ICpiscopal  Church  for  those  who 
valued  its  special  features  of  worship  and  discipline,  but 
also  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  those  who  did  not ;  in 
fine,  to  embrace  in  its  system  those  who  need  not  submit 
to  its  denominational  peculiarities.  Its  aim  was  to  make 
the  church  something  more  than  a  liturgical  section  t>f 
Christendom,  and  to  show  the  catholicity  of  its  constitution 
by  the  catholicity  of  its  administration,  not  cKvating  things 
clcsirablc  to  some  into  things  necessary  for  all.  hut  adapting 
the  apostolic  faith  and  order  to  the  varying  wants  of  com- 
munities and  men. 

This  Memorial  made  a  ])rofound  impression.  The  con- 
sideration of  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  bv  a  vote  <»f 
twenty  to  four,  with  instructions  to  report  tt»  the  next 
General  Convention.  Pishop  Otcy  was  the  chairman,  and 
PishopsG.  \V.  Doane.  Alonzo  Potter.  George  Purgess,  and 
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wciijltty  as  to  sliow  the  importance  attached  to  the  sub 
The  cliiirch,  though  startled  into  interest,  w.ts  not  rend; 
the  scliemc,  whicli,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  satisfy 
expressed  aims  of  bolli  parties :  of  the  K van y el i cats, 
wilier  ^l>^ead  of  the  t,'ospd  and  the  more  flexible  use  oi 
htiirj^y ;  of  the  I  linh-churchmen,  by  extending  the  jiiri; 
tiiin  (i(  llic  cpiscopitto  and  constituting  it  the  center  of  ii 
Must  iti  those  who  reported  upon  it  at  the  next  Get 
C'un  vent  ion  failed  to  grasp  the  fullness  of  its  conccptio 
were  ilislriistfnl  of  it. 

A  preliminary  report  was  offered  at  the  beginning  o 
session  in  i  Ssf),  in  expectation  of  sonic  action  at  the  oi 
of  the  discii--sion.  It  did  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  sub 
but  iiiilicated  certain  concessions  or  directions  in  the  ii 
the  titnrny,  in  the  separation  of  services,  anil  other  s 
niiitti  I-,  ,nid  recommended  tliat  a  commission  of  fivL 
op-.  liL-  .ippiiinled  at  eacli  General  Convention  to  si 
eoimiii^>ii.]i  ..ji  ilinrch  nnity.  The  long  report  inlni 
at  the  I  Jid  ..I  Die  I  <Hn  enli..n  di.l  little  more.  The  ch 
had  n'.l  li'iii  to  the  hL-iglil  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
li<in.  Il  cxiild  n<>t  safely  kgishite  on  whiit  iL  (hd 
fidly  comprehend.       The  selllemeiit  of  tlie  i|iieslii 
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Memorial  was  the  seed  of  the  revision  movement,  as  it  also 
was  of  the  celebrated  Declaration  conceniinf^  Unity,  pro- 
mulf^atcd  at  the  Convention  of  1886,  \\\\A  by  the  I^nibcth 
Conference  of  1888. 

Hut  there  was  one  who  at  the  time  of  the  Memorial 
comprehended  its  meaning  and  saw  its  worth.  It  was 
that  statesmanlike  bishop,  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  became  the  champion  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lay the  whole  movement.  In  his  efforts  to  emanci]Kitc  the 
liturgy  from  the  slavish  yoke  of  the  letter,  to  remove 
the  bars  to  the  progress  of  the  ajxKstolic  ministr>%  to  bring 
out  the  undeveloped  powers  of  the  church  and  utilize  its 
every  instrument  to  reach  and  elevate  all  conditions  of  men 
and  departments  of  life,  he  showed  himself  a  master  builder 
on  the  foundations  whicli  Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  laid  bare. 

He  had  been  chosen  Hishop  of  Peiuisylvania  in  1H45,  at 
a  time  when  the  ICpiscopal  Cluircli  was  dividLd  by  a  wide 
and  deep  cleavage  int(»  two  great  parties,  lach  of  uliiih 
regarded  the  other  with  distrust,  if  not  avcrsimi.  One  of 
these  accounted  itself  as  having  all  the  piety,  and  the  ntlur 
all  the  loyalty  and  good  manners,  in  the  church.  Macli  of 
them  contemplated  the  growth  of  the  other  as  an  event  to 
be  deprecated  and  discouraged.  At  such  a  juncture  Hishop 
Potter  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  the  ch«>ice  of  a  majority, 
but  not  a  large  majority,  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  he  a  tolerant  bishop.  Men 
.soon  found  that  he  was  something  else,  and  more.  He 
was  .sometimes  called  the  "  .schouhnaster  bishup,"  and  his 
training  was  occasionally  thought  to  smack  of  the  cla>s- 
room  and  the  colle^;e  fiiMU  which  he  had  come,  lint  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Union  College  had  been  the  be^t  training  f(»r 
the  task  to  which  he  was  called.  He  was  neither  nnctUiuis 
nt)r  **  sacerdotal  "  in  his  manners,  but  he  was  intelligently 
syntpathetic. 
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uplKcupatt:  tliv  liiglic-st  order  ot  ecc 
i  lu  iicvvr  intrigued  for  vcckMaslicii 
fur  otlicial  rvcogtiiliun  ;  but  tlie  cli 
witvrv,  and  Iits  ulTici;  evoked  a  cti 
cdciitcd,  because  lie  interpreted 
and  noble  to  tlie  best  tntelliyciiee  <. 
his  work  in  Pennsylvania  was  eiidi 
in  that  yrcat  ctmimonwealth.  and  t 
come  to  be,  in  the  minds  nf  its  c 
antl  more  than  they  had  ever  befi 
Thronyli  the  Memorial,  whos^ 
Hislii>p  I'otter  gathered  antl  prese 
and  inspiration,  llie  church  had  n 
iiniled  and  jxisilive  a<lvancc,  wtiicl 
into  accord  with  its  i)rini.ij)les,  ai 
amid  all  iU  diversities  of  cipcration. 
t<>  ^atti  instant  acceplance,  or  lu  ai 
to  raise  the  Ininp  to  the  liei[;lu 
"ytve  ovur  the  altenipl  to  cast  a 
mold";  to  "clicrisli  anxint-  herow 
ance  of  opinion  in  doctrine  aii<I  ta^ 
to  be  trnly  catliolic.  as  well  as  claii 
the  author  of  the  Memorial  did  n' 
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Bishop  George  Burgess,  of  Maine,  was  making  the  im- 
pression of  his  scholarly  mind  and  earnest  soul  visible 
through  all  New  England,  of  which  at  this  time  he  was  the 
most  able  and  eminent  representative.  California  and  Ore- 
gon had  received  their  bishops,  and  no  more  glances  were 
thrown  toward  the  Greek  Church  across  the  Pacific,  which  in 
the  very  beginning,  when  California  seemed  nearer  to  Russia 
than  to  the  Eastern  United  States,  had  been  contcniplatcil 
as  a  source  of  orders  for  the  churchmen  gathered  there. 
The  church  life,  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  Rev. 
Flavel  S.  Mines  during  the  years  before  Bishop  Kip  came, 
was  now  becoming  regularly  organized.  At  the  North- 
west, lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  aj>ostolic, 
Kemper,  after  founding  and  fostering  the  church  in  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  through  incredibel 
hardships  and  by  a  devotion  as  heroic  as  had  marked  any 
age  of  the  church,  accepted  the  bishopric  of  \Visct)nsin  in 
1859,  taking  the  title  of  missiouciry  bishop  in  that  wilder- 
ness jurisdiction,  but  not  changing  his  work.  The  associate 
mission  at  Nashotah,  where  he  resided,  had  become  an  im- 
portant center  of  education,  both  secular  and  theoloj^ical, 
for  the  region  ;  and  James  Lloyd  Brcck,  who  had  assisted  at 
its  foundation  in  1841,  in  1857  founded  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Faribauh,  Minn.,  which  Bishop  Whipple,  .since 
1859,  has  so  wonderfully  developed.  The  work  of  Brcck 
deserves  larger  recognition  than  it  is  possible  to  give  it 
here.  It  was  a  marvelous  instance  of  relij^ious  devotion  in 
adhesion  to  the  strictest  ecclesiastical  i)rinciplcs,  and  com- 
bined  with  a  pioneer  instinct  which  made  him  restless  at 
the  approach  of  the  civilization  for  whose  advantage  his 
numerous  schools  were  established  and  his  many  churches 
formed.  lie  founded  them  so  .securely  that  when  left  to 
the  care  of  others  they  survived  and  grew,  while  he  j)rcssed 
on  to  new  efforts  for  Indians  yet  more  remote  and  for  .set- 
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ant "  frum  the  title,  or  to  substitute  lliu  iiaiiie  "  Rcfoniifil 
Catliolic."  Tlic  ilioccse  of  Alabiitii.i  was  ciiipowcrctl  to  pro- 
ccctl,  under  c.sistinjj  reyiilutioiis,  in  oicct  a  bislmi..  After 
tlic  a<ljoiirmiic-nt  uf  llic  Conventi<Jii  Dr.  R.  H.  Wiliiicr  was 
L-Iectti1  Hisliiip  of  Alabama,  and  wa-i  (.■(in  sec  rated  bj-  Bishop 
Mcado  ill  Kiclinioiid,  Va.,  Miircli  fi.  1 863.  ]ly  this  act  mure 
stnmyly  than  by  any  rcsnhition  t!ie  chcinli  i)rn<.laiiiK-<l 
itself  an  indqiendent  ecclesiasticnl  biidy.  Yet  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  body,  whili:  in.iinlaininj;  with  tniniistakable 
emphasis  its  ]>ii!itical  or  national  indejicmlcnce,  was  one  of 
ihoroiiLjh  accord  with  ihc  old  church  in  all  olhi^r  rcs|)ecls. 
The  rtscihitioiis.  the  ri-|)orls,  the  pastoral  letters  issnetl  from 
time  to  time,  breatlied  a  spirit  of  frien<l!y  iiitercomintmion 
in  all  ccclc>iastical  and  doctrinal  affairs.  In  the  ordering 
of  divine  Providence  the  sejinnLle  existence  of  the  church 
hi  the  Confederate  Slales  was  of  so  brief  a  continuance  that 
there  is  no  need  to  further  Irace  its  history.'  Its  action 
was  such  as  to  leave  no  invincible  obst.icle  to  a  complete  re- 
union when  once  the  polilical  siLiiniion  was  cliaiiged.  Its 
one  bishop  who  had  cpilercd  the  Soiilhc-rn  army  had  fallen. 
an<l  all  men  honored  Ins  motive  and  his  ypiril.  while  they 
dei>loTed  his  action  and  his  fate.  Arkansas,  which  had 
become  a  diocese,  of  necessity  lapsed  into  its  previou.s 
coniiiiion  as  a  tni-sionary  jiirisdictinn,  anil  its  hishoji  was 
conliniieil  in  the  p>>sitioii  |o  which  he  had  been  appointed 
before  the  war  I  he  consecration  of  the  llishop  of  Ala- 
bama was  confirmed  and  ratified  on  his  making;  the  usual 
"  pnmiise  of  conformity  comprised  in  the  (lllice  for  the 
Consecration  of  Kishops." 

The  attitn<le  of  the  church  at  the  North  was  identical 
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ceeded  to  ili>  lin  in  the  face  or  a  limitcil  but  vi^nroits  protest 
Tile  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dclctjatfs  passed  tlie  rcsor 
liitions  of  tlic  committee  of  nine,  of  which  the  thtrd  is 
expressive  of  their  [iiirport,  and  Mhich  ran  as  ftdlovvs: 
"Resolved,  That  while  as  inilividitals  ami  as  citizens  \vc  ac- 
kiiuwlcdycunr  wliulc  (hity  in  sii>t.iininj;nnil  dL-fendiiiijour 
country  in  the  (,"'«:it  slniytile  in  wliicli  it  is  enL;ai:eil.  we  arc 
only  at  liberty,  as  deputies  tti  this  council  <if  a  church  which 
hath  ever  renounced  all  |)oIitieal  association  and  action,  to 
pleili;e  to  the  national  n*>^'L''"'nnent — as  we  d.i  now — the 
earnest  and  dcvoni  jirayers  of  ns  all  that  its  efTorts  may 
be  so  guided  by  wi-^doni  and  repleiiisiie<l  with  strciij-lh 
tliat  they  may  be  crowned  with  sjiecdy  and  conii»lele 
success,  to  the  i;lory  nf  God  and  the  restoration  of  nnr 
beloved  Union.- 

A  solemn  service  was  held  by  tlic  Convention  in  Trinity 
Cliiirch,  whose  rector '  wjis  the  son  of  one  of  die  nlo^t  ilis- 
tinmiished  Union  generals;  bcinj;  "a  service  of  f.isiinj,', 
humiliation,  and  prayer,"  \\\  vic\v  "  of  the  present  adlicted 
condition  of  the  country  " ;  and  the  olTerlory  at  the  service 
was  in  behalf  of  the  Saintarv  Commission.  Hy  word  and 
deed  the  church  tluis  sto.Kl  bol.lly  ami  unfalterinj.;ly  by  the 
nation,  as  thoronj;hly  identified  with  its  cause  as  the  church 
in  the  Confederate  States  was  identified  with  the  newly 
projected  j;overnnieiit  at  the  Simtli,     This  altitude  was 
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maintained  in  the.  patitoral  letter  of  the  House  of  Bi!^ 
delivered,  under  circumstances  of  unusual  solemnit 
the  final  morning  service,  which  included,  contrary  to 
vious  custom,  the  administration  of  the  holy  commu 
This  pastoral  letter  made  the  more  marked  impressiu 
cause  it  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  ])y  r< 
of  the  illness  of  Itisliop  llrowiiell,  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
mont,  the  next  in  succession,  took  his  place  iis  pres 
bishop  of  the  Convenlion,  and  lie  hail  prepared  a  dr; 
np.iKtnral  letter  e\L'liiiliM^r;ilI  reference  to  the  iiitlional 
as  irrelevant  and  oppused  to  proper  ccclesiasticat  ai 
1  [e  was  so  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  pastoral  \ 
written  by  the  conspicuously  loyal  Bishop  of  Ohio  '  tli 
refused  to  appear  in  the  chancel  at  the  service  when  i 
road,  and  Lhe  chair  of  the  acting  presiding,'  bishop 
conspicuously  vacant  until  after  its  delivery.  That  \ 
marked  his  personal  ilivapprnbation  cmph:i<^i);ed  the 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  Convention.  It  was  a 
titude  which  pronounced  the  I'ruteslaut  lipiscopal  CI 
a  ciuirch  of  the  nation  as  well  as  a  church  in  the  wl 
It  exalted  patriotism  above  party,  and  must  have 
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disloyalty  to  the  government.  He  tleslred  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  but  his  loyahy  was  cloi,'t;cd  by  the  con%'ic- 
tion,  exprcssL'd  by  him  in  a  pamphlet,  that  sewssion  was 
8  constitutional  right  of  the  Slates,  He  proposed  to 
submit  the  question  for  settlement  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
a  procedure  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  like 
committing  the  management  ol  a  coming  cyclone  to  a 
mt-teurulogicnt  bureau.  The  pamphlet  containing  these 
scntiinciUs  \\a&  written,  n»  hostilities  were  awakening,  to 
prove  the  right  of  negro  shivery  to  exist  to-day  from  the 
recognition  o(  white  slavery  of  oUl  in  the  Hible.  Thus 
committed  to  the  right  of  secession  and  the  moral  lawful- 
ness of  the  institution  in  whose  defense  it  was  attempted, 
Itishop  Hopkins  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  public 
sentiment  about  him.  He  did  not  mind  that.  The  /.t 
/cniiiiim  lit^iiiium  of  his  Celtic  blood  inclined  him  to 
controversy,  and  he  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  it.  He 
was  a  man  of  versatile  talents.  Literature,  art,  science, 
music,  as  well  as  law  and  tlicology,  occupied  at  times  his 
attention,  and  he  was  thus  regarded  more  .is  a  widely  read 
than  as  a  deeply  learned  man.  His  legal  training,  which  was 
his  strong  point,  inclined  him  to  rcht  content  in  precedent 
rather  than  to  profoundly  study  ultimate  principles.  In 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  there  was  an  assertive  clo- 
cjucnce  which  afTtrmed  the  positiveness  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, and  which  attracted  attention  even  when  it  failed 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  others.  He  had  not  alwaysap- 
peared  on  the  same  side  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  the 
variations  of  the  needle  had  been  too  marked  to  enable  him 
to  point  with  certainty  the  course  which  the  church  might 
think  best  to  follow.  Concerning  the  political  situation  lie 
was,  however,  as  dogmatic  as  in  theology,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  the  church  should  follow  his  bent  even  if  it  did 
not  share  his  opinions.     His  design  was  frustrated,  and  his 
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some  of  the  bishops  left  the  chancel  and  sought  him  amitl 
the  worshipers  and  urycd  his  presence  among  them,  the 
public  recognition  was  {00  convincing  of  the  general  sciui- 
ment,  and  he  yielded  and  joined  them  at  the  altar,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  present.  At  the  first  business  .session  of 
the  Convention  the  secretary  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
proceeded,  as  lie  had  at  the  Convention  of  1 862,  to  call  for  J 
the  Sotithern  deputies,  the  mil  beninniny  willi  Alaii.inia.  ' 
The  general  failure  of  response  did  not  diminish  the  validity 
of  the  reeoynition,  and  the  answer  to  the  rnH-call  l>y  cleri- 
cal and  lay  delegates  from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tc.\as  gave  indication  and  promise  that  the  absence  of 
the  South  was  but  temporary,  liishop  Lay,  of  the  South- 
west, had  joined  Itishop  Atkinson,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  lo;4cthcr  sent  an  inquiry,  through 
Iti.shop  1  l()raiio  Poller,  to  the  1  louse  of  Iiishop>  concerning 
the  terms  on  «  hieli  the)-  woidd  he  permitted  to  take  ihcir 
scats  in  the  liorise.  The  Hi^liop  of  Maryland,  whose 
loyalty  was  as  nnqueslioned  as  his  greatness,  moved  that 
"  the  Hjsliop  of  New  York  he  reciucsled  In  a.-k  his  brethren, 
in  behalf  of  whom  he  had  consulted  the  house,  to  trust 
to  the  honor  and  love  of  their  assembled  brethren."  Such 
courtesy  and  confidence  were  irresistible.  The  reunion  of 
the  church  was  cemented  by  the  charity  which  "  thiiikcth 
U'l  evil,"  As  the  church  hail  niainlaincd  ils  lojalty,  su 
it  could  without  peril  manifest  its  concession;  and  in  the 
service  of  "thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  j)cacc  to 
the  ciuiTitry  and  unity  to  the  chnreh  "  it  refrained  from 
all  expressions  which  could  wound  those  who  were  once 
again  ri])rcsented  in  its  assembly.  Some  thought  that  loo 
much  deference  was  shown,  bnt  it  was  an  indication  of  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  The  few  obstacles  to 
complete  rcimion,  as  we  have  before  related,  were  soon 
removed,  and  all  traces  of  strife  presently  vanished  away. 
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The  churchy  which  in  1859  had,  by  the  election  of  Dr.| 
bot  as  Bishop  of  Nebraska  and  the  Northwest,  an 
Dr.  Lay  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  S< 
west,  made  its  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  boun( 
of  the  United  States,  was  again  one  throughout  the 
national  domain.  The  consecration  of  Bishop  Quii| 
for  the  vacant  Southern  diocese  of  Tennessee  crowned 
work  of  reunion  by  a  most  significant  act ;  and  the  pre* 
and  participation  in  the  service  of  Bishop  Tulford,  m| 
politan  of  Montreal,  contributed  to  a  growing  scni 
the  unity  of  the  church  throughout  the  whole  Amel 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  THE  REUNION  OK  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  PRESENT 

TIME  (1865-95). 

The  fullness  of  life  which  characterized  the  nation  after 
the  cessation  of  the  war  was  characteristic  also  of  the 
church.  Before  that  lamentable  interruption  of  its  activi- 
ties all  the  elements  of  successful  advance  had  been  found 
present  in  it.  It  had  become  in  1859  coextensive  in  its 
episcopate  with  the  national  domain.  It  was  increasing 
^ts  educational  institutions.  Its  missionary  operations 
were  thoroughly  organized  and  'jfficicnt.  Its  worship  w.'is 
taking  on  a  warmer  tone,  and  its  church  buildings  display- 
ing a  nobler  type.  The  controversies  through  which  it  had 
passed  had  sobered  its  mind  and  softened  its  heart.  Kvcn 
its  course  during  the  war  was  one  of  advancing  growth. 

All  the  favorable  features  of  its  organization  now  re- 
ceived an  impetus  and  an  enlargement  consequent  on  the 
experience  which  the  civil  conflict  had  engendered.  The 
movements  of  armies,  constituted  largely  in  their  ranks  as 
in  their  olllcers  of  the  educated  classes,  had  given  a  lari;er 
scope  to  the  general  intelligence.  Men  had  traveled  far, 
and  seen  strange  communities,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
wider  relations,  in  their  pursuit  of  war.  All  forms  of  relij^- 
ious  belief  and  organization  had  been  jostled  together  in 
the  companionship  of  arms,  ;md  the  humanitarian  work  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions  had  enlisted  the 
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God/'  by  Rev.  Elisha  Mulford,  a  far  wider  vision  and  a 
deeper  philosophical  conception,  as  well  as  a  nobler  literary 
fomi,  than  in  any  theological  literature  the  church  had 
previously  produced. 

Again,  in  her  educational  life  the  church  in  the  last 
thirty  years  has  greatly  enlarged,  as  well  us  deepened,  her 
work.  The  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  was  incorporated, 
under  the  auspices  of  liishop  Alonzo  Potter,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  in  i8r)2,  when  Northern  students  were  cut 
off  from  the  seminary  at  Alexandria.  It  was  founded  in  no 
narrow  spirit,  but  with  the  liberal  conceptions  of  its  great 
patron;  and  its  course,  under  the  able  Dr.  Goodwin,  the 
scholarly  Dr.  G.  ICinlen  Hare,  and  the  genial  and  widely  read 
Dr.  Clement  Hutlcr,  has  been  one  of  marked  cubility  and 
value.  The  ICpiscopal  Tlicological  School  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  incorjiorated  just  after  the  war,  in  1867,  founded 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Ueed,  and  since 
endowed  with  princely  gifib  by  Mr.  Kol)ert  M.  Masini, 
Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  John  A.  limnham,  all  of 
lioston.  Uniler  il.s  sueces.sivc  dean.s,  Dr.  Jt^hn  .S.  SUme, 
Dr.  Georj^e  Zabri.^kie  Gray,  and  Dr.  (now  Hi>ho|))  William 
Lawrence,  together  with  its  diblinguisheil  prole-^sois,  it 
has  made  iisclf  a  power  in  the  church.  In  the  W(»r(ls  of 
Dean  Gray,  **  The  aim  has  been  to  be  independent  4»f  all 
schouls  or  parlies,  and  to  make  the  teaching  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  church  it.self,  and  as  impartial  toward  all 
loyal  members  thereof."  These  two  institutions,  with  the 
Western  Theol«)gical  Seminary,  inaugurated  tit  Chicago  in 
1885,  are  the  principal  new  foundations  for  theologic.il 
education  of  this  perioil,  but  the  .schools  earlier  fonnctl 
have  also  greatly  increased  their  efficiency.  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  has  enlarged  its  teach- 
ing faculty  and  developed  its  curriculum  and  multiplied  its 


Us  to  make  bishops,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  th 
leasiire  reflect  tlie  calm  wisdom  and  intellectu 
;  presiding  bishop,  wlio  is  its  president.  At 
shotah  has  greatly  strengthened  her  work,  an< 
ry  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  has, 
piration  of  Hishop  Whipple,  recreated  itself,  ar 
ower  which  the  ardent  Hreck,  who  founded  i 
lid  with  all  his  prophetic  imagination  have  h; 
vcd.  Ik\sides  these  institutions,  where  the  cc 
longer  drawn,  special  provisions  for  the  inst 
ored  candidates  for  the  ministry  have  been  nu 
titutions  of  IIofTman  Mall.  Nashville,  leim.,  1 

connection    with    Howard    University),   \Vj 
C,  St.  Augustine  Training-school,  Raleigh,  '. 

liishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Petersburg,  ^ 
[n  regard  to  collegiate  institutions,  there  has 
large  an  advance.  St.  Stephen's  College,  \ 
nded  in  i«S6o,  under  the  inspiration  of  liisho 
Iter,  of  New  York,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John 
L*e  been  fortified  in  its  endowments  by  the  libei 
V.  Dr.  Charles  V.  IIofTman ;  and  Dr.  Fairbairn,ii 
.  by  his  devotion  and  scholarly  gifts  added  grt 
cicncy.  It  w«is  chiefly  intended  to  furnish 
iructinn  for  future  students  for  the  ministry  ir 
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be  a  sort  of  St.  Steplicn's  to  tlic  Nasliotah  Scmiiiafy.  its 
whole  clTuctui:  life  was  bound  iiji  in  Ur.  Jamts  Dc  Kovwi, 
who  became  warden  in  1859.  Dr.  Dc  Koveii  rc;illy  made 
the  iii.stitution  all  it  ever  came  to  be.  I  le  was  a  sinj^ularly 
magnetic  man,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  imbued  with  tJie 
views  of  the  advanced  school,  and  their  eloquent  deft-nder 
in  the  General  Convention.  Mc  jiurjwsed  nuikiny  Kacinc 
"  tht  church  university  of  the  West  and  Norttiwcst  " ;  .ind 
it  was  ch^inged  from  a  diocesan  to  a  j^encral  tiistitntiun  In 
l86ft,  ami  in  1875  colleyiatedepnrtmenls  were  established. 
So  long  as  his  preseiicc  was  assured,  stndenls  flocked  to 
the  colleyc,  and  his  liohl  njjon  the  yunnf^  men  was  fx- 
traordin.'iry.  ]liit  four  years  after  his  nniver.-iity  sdieme  was 
devcliipod  lie  died,  and  from  that  sad  date,  March  ly,  1870, 
the  insiitntinn  has  been  nnable  to  rc.ilize  the  c.\{)ectati<<iis 
which  his  ;;enins  had  created  for  it.  It  is  now  ctimhictctl 
as  a  ^'ranniiar-schonl. 

LfhiHli  University,  a  collegiate  and  jiolytechnic  institu- 
tion, was  fniinded  and  nuiiiiiiecnlly  endowed  at  Sniiih 
Hethlebeiu  in  iSfj.'i,  by  Asa  I'ackL-r,  a  leading;  cluirchman 
of  the  dinccsc.  It  is  coiulncted  nnder  j;eneral  church 
anspices.  but,  like  Colutnbiii  College.  New  ^"ork,  i>  nol  in 
the  restricted  sense  a  chnrch  institution.  It  is  ahendy  a 
l^reat  collej;e,  and  stands  <leservcdiy  liinh.  especially  in  its 
scientific  dei>ariments.  Kenyoii  Ci>lle^'e.  (Ibio,  funnded  so 
|on|{  ago  by  Hishop  Chase,  is  also,  uikI't  Iti^hop  l.x;ottard, 
developing  a  new  and  stronger  life,  with  Hc.\hy  Hall  as  its 
theological  department.  In  this  period,  too,  Cohimhin  Col- 
lege, first  nnder  I'rcsident  Barnard  an<l  since  nnder  IVfsi- 
(lent  Low,  has  developed  into  a  nnivcrsity  of  the  first  niiik, 
and  for  .scholarly  inflnence  in  ihe  chnrch  stanils  ccnspicii- 
ons  above  all  its  fellows,  Tlie  mnnificent  gifis  of  I'resi- 
dcnt  Low  an<l  Mr.  William  C.  Schermertiom  m.ide  while 
these  sheets  arc  passing  through  the  press,  show  the  con- 
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fideiice  of  its  friends  in  its  future  as  one  of  the  greatest 
collegiate  foundations  in  the  land. 

Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  begun  by  Bishop  Hobart  as  an  academy  in  i8i  i, 
but  which  received  its  collegiate  charter  in  1825  and  took 
the  name  of  its  founder  only  in  i860,  has  within  the  last 
two  decades  made  steady  progress  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Kliphalet  Potter,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York. 
Recognizing  the  isolation  and  limitation  of  the  scattered 
and  small  church  colleges  through  the  country^  President 
Potter  moved  the  General  Convention  in  1889  to  estab- 
lish •*  The  Church  University  Board  of  Regents,**  with  the 
general  puq>ose  of  coordinating  the  separate  church  col- 
leges into  a  church  university  system.  Already  certain 
scholarships,  to  be  awarded  by  the  university  cxanu'ning 
board  to  the  best  competitor  from  any  church  institution, 
have  been  founded  and  awarded,  and  should  the  plan 
achieve  its  purpose  it  would  greatly  increase  the  efTiciency 
and  raise  the  tone  of  the  scattered  collegiate  institutions  of 
the  church. 

The  most  interesting  and  hopeful  of  the  strictly  church 
institutions  which  in  this  jieriod  have  been  virtually  estab- 
lished is  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
It  was  projected  as  a  great  Southern  university,  by  Bishoji 
Polk,  of  Louisiana,  and  other  Southern  bisho])s  in  1856, 
and  the  corner-stone  of  the  main  central  edifice  was 
laiil  in  the  autumn  of  i860.  The  war  swept  everything 
away,  but  within  a  year  after  its  close  the  enterprise  was 
resumed  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  of  Tennes.see, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quintard.  It  has  since  grown  largely  in 
everything  but  material  endowment,  which  it  awaits  with 
confidence  of  the  assured  desert.  Its  organization  con- 
sists of  a  grannnar-school,  an  academic,  a  theological, 
a  medical,  and  a  law  department ;  and  all  the  Southern 
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bisho]>s  are  on  its  board  of  trustees,  Hishop  Dudley,  of 
Kentucky,  bcin^  chancellor  of  the  university  and  president 
of  the  board.  For  the  details  of  its  history  and  stru^^lc 
there  is  no  space,  but  it  were  unjust  not  to  mention  the 
great  debt  it  owes  for  its  remarkable  measure  of  success  to 
the  ability  and  devotion  of  Ur.  Thomas  1\  Gailor  as  chan- 
cellor, now  assistant  Hishop  of  Tennessee.  According  ti> 
the  record  of  Dr.  l)u  Hose,  the  accomplished  dean  of  its 
theological  faculty,  **  The  University  c»f  the  South  \v;ts 
conceived  in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  and  is  designed 
to  be  in  the  truest  sense  broad  and  comprehensive. 
Under  the  control  and  influence  c»f  the  church,  it  draws 
to  itself  representatives  of  all  faiths  and  opinions.  The 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  Knj^land  as  weli  as 
America,  have  always  contributed  to  its  list  of  students. 
In  every  department  c»f  learning  the  utmost  frecdc»m  of 
thought  and  research  is  allowed  and  practiced,  influenced, 
but  not  restrained  or  narrowetl,  by  the  Christian  character 
of  the  institution.  As  a  cluirch  university  it  has  this 
j^u«iranty  against  any  one-sided  develojiment  in  matter  of 
doctrine  or  practice,  aj^ainst  its  ever  hecomini;  identified 
with  any  (»ne  school  or  party  in  the  church:  that  it  repre- 
sents a  wide  constituency,  and  n)ost  jKirticularly  that  its 
religions  teaching  and  worship  are  under  the  innnediate 
an<l  constant  supervision  of  the  twelve  l)ish(»ps  associatecl 
in  it."  In  its  endeav<»r  to  represent  the  whole  church  it 
has  struck  the  true  kev-n<»le  of  a  church  institution. 

It  was  the  hapjiy  thought  of  the  late  lamenletl  nish<»p 
Harris,  of  Michij^an.  to  utilize  the  State  University  fc»r  the 
use  <»f  the  duin  h,  instead  of  .sellini(  up  a  fiehle  rivalry  to 
it  by  inauj^'uratin^  a  separate  church  college.  He  made 
arranj(ements,  throu.i(h  the  j^anenuis  aid  of  Gc»vern<»r  IiaUl- 
win,  a  leadini^  churchman  of  his  diocese,  for  a  hall  and 
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of  the  State  University  might  be  supplemented  with 
tures  and  instruction  in  those  subjects  which  churclj 
deem  of  importance,  and  thus  utilizes  for  the  churcl 
State  endowment  and  its  distinguished  faculty,  in  rc! 
to  the  general  subjects  which  all  universities  teach  in 
mon.  This  most  wise  adaptation  of  church  teacliiii 
the  system  of  public  education  has  met  the  cordiall 
couragcmcnt  of  the  distinguished  President  Angcll,  o| 
University  of  Michigan,  and  of  the  faculty,  and  has 
to  the  church  the  advantages  of  an  institution  of  thc| 
rank.     The  exaniple  has  been  followed  elsewhere, 
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where  the  Catechism  has  been  the  basis  of  religious  in- 
struction,  and  the  ritual  of  the  church  duly  rendered  in 
a  glowing  and  beautiful  service.  Its  aim  has  been  to 
cultivate  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  impart  sound 
scholarship.  And  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  In 
its  influence  on  the  church  schools  which  h«ive  sprung  up 
in  its  wake  all  over  the  land  (notably  St.  Mark's  at  South- 
boro\  the  school  of  Dr.  Peahody  at  Groton,  Mass.,  and  the 
school  of  Dr.  Toomcr  Porter  at  Charleston,  S.  C.)  it  has 
stoinl  as  Rugby  stood  to  the  ICnglish  public  .schools  after 
Dr.  Arnold  became  its  incomparable  head  master.  I'roin 
a  group  of  five  or  six  boys  it  has  grown  to  an  assemblage 
of  .ibout  three  hundred  scholars.  I'rom  one  or  two  small 
buildings  its  ample  halls  and  dormitories  and  noble  chapel 
have  enlarged  its  «ippearance  to  that  of  a  village.  And 
this  extension  of  its  outward  features  has  been  but  com- 
mensurate with  and  expressive  of  the  excellence  of  its 
scholarship  «ind  the  elevation  of  its  moral  tone.  This  great 
work  is  due  in  abounding  measure  to  Dr.  Coit.  It  is,  of 
course,  evident  that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, and  a  thorough  gentleman;  but  these  elements  t>f 
character  are  incompetent  to  explain  his  phenomenal  suc- 
cess, without  the  higher  attribute  of  educ.itional  genius, 
which  was  largely  his.  His  recent  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
whole  church  which  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  measure. 
Numerous  church  schools  for  girls  (of  which  St.  Mary's, 
Hurlington,  N.  J.,  still  cfTiciently  maintained,  was  the  norm 
and  type)  arc  found  all  over  the  land  :  in  the  Wolfe  School  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  St.  Mary's  I  lall,  I'aribaidt,  as  well 
as  in  St.  Agncs's  at  Albany,  and  St.  Mary's,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Foundation,  at  Garden  City,  Long  Isiatid.  These 
schools  are  a  chief  instrument  of  gaining  and  extending 
church  influence  in  the  newer  missionary  juris<lictions. 


church  sclmiils wiiliin  the  lasi  thirty  years  have  taken 
with  tite  i-lilur  fuiimliUitiris  iit  Mxetcr  iinil  Aiidover, 
sliiiul  ill  titriLTtms  rivalry  with  theiii. 

Ill  ils  nli^^i^)ll!try  activity  thu  last  [jeritnl  of  the  chii 
life  is  mure  ihaii  abreast  with  that  o[  its  past  histury 
iiwes  imicli  to  the  able  men  whii  have  been  its  a^-ent; 
secrelarie^.  One  ..f  them.  Dr.  A.  T.  Twiny. 
l>..mislie  !!nar<l  from  iSWi  to  1S.S2.  ami  by  incessant 
am)  incnni]iaralile  tact  invigorated  the  whole  departi 
In  iSr,^  iliL-  omtrihntions  for 
$S7.45«;  i"  1MS2  ihey  amounted  lo  :fj2.S..?75.  Whe 
TwiM;4  heeame  secretary  there  were  bnt  four 
bishops  ami  iiiiiety-niiie  missionaries;  when  he 
hail  increased  to  thirteen  iiiissionitry  bishops  and 
lumilreil  ami  fortv*si\  clersiJiUen.  Anu.di;  iheni 
mnnhered  some'of  the  iioblust  sons  of  the  church, 
imh-fali-al.le  labui-.  hat  e  laid  snre  foundalintis  for  hei 
in  ihe  Ue-iern  territoiies.  Tlie  retoril  of  iheir  tiii 
inspiiln.L;  to  all  who  have  kriomi  of  ihcir  denials  am 
vnlioii.  There  are  Clark-son  ..f  Nebraska.  Uaiidall  of  { 
ra.Io.Tnltle  of  Utah  (m.wof  Mis^imri),  Morris  of  On 
and  Whitaker  of  Nevada  (now  of  IVnnsyh-ania).  al 
ed  a 
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And  there  arc  Spaliliiif,-  of  Ciilitrmlo.  ICIIIotl  of  Westi-m 
Texas,  Winnfjcld  of  Xortlii.rn  C;ilif..rni:i.  (larrvti  <,f  .N.-rili- 
emTcx.'is,  IJinilupof  New  Mcxii:i>,  Ilruwvr  nf  Mtttiliuiii,  ;iml 
l*a<lil<>ck  <jf  Wa.stiiiit;Uiii.  all  si.til  out  lo  "  \Hir\U  h\  tlit-  uil- 
(lenu-ss  '■  l)t;fMre  iKSo  luu!  likIc.I.  Wiiliin  llii:  l.isi  tW^uiU 
ivo  fiml  .iiUkd  to  litis  efticiuiit  slalT  Walkvr  of  \«\-\\\  \h\- 
kola,  Talli.il  of  Wyoming,'  ai»l  Itlalin.  JmIhimim  of  Wc-Uni 
Tvxas,  LcoiKLrtl  of  NV-vinla  ami  Ulali.  Kcrulridc  of  Anz-iia 
and  New  Mexico,  Graves  of  llic  I'latlc.  \\\-i;>  of  Sp-.t^.-.tK-, 
GrayofSoiillRriil-loritIa,  llrn<>kLM.t()klal...i,.;i.amlIl.irk-cr 
of  Western  dlora.lo.  A  rtcor.l  of  tianiu>  is  l.nt  a  A\-^\A 
triliute  to  lalinrs  Slid)  as  tliL-irs.  anil  only  a  faint  iiKlication 
of  llii;  va't  nsiills  nccoiupli^litil  by  llnni  (or  tin.-  clinnli. 
While  piaritini;  ciuuvlics  an.l  foiiii.Iin^  scliools.  ihfse  have 
confroiiiu,!  ilu-  Mormon  witli  her  lllesnafje,  and  Welcnineil 
the  liuli.Mi  l.>lRT("ta. 

In  Ih.'  .K,Milinuil  of  foi.inu  minions  the  chin.h  d-.., 
not  hhinv  a  iii..|ioiii..nale  (U-\fli!i.im'iH,  and  (or  llic  rea>..ii 
that  doniebiic  missions  are  largely  lortij^n,  in  Ouir  niiiii>tra- 

tions  tn  the  natives  of  all  linrojitan  and  ha-ltin  i' iliii  ■> 

who  thront;  tlic  Western  liTriioriLS,  l"liln;i,  J,t|.an.  India, 
Armenia,  as  well  as  all  the  connlrits  of  luiroiic.  iiniiiiuic 
sending;  swarms  o(  iheir  piHucr  |K'i>|ile  to  Anicrica,  with  nn 
sheplient  to  fold  iheni,  and  forii^n  n)i^^i<'lls  lie  at  our  very 
diKir.  ]!nt  the  church  has  in  llii~  |nriiid  ^L■lll  out  witnesses 
to  other  lands.  As  she  had  |.re. ,  di  d  ih*  I'linlish  Clinrcit 
in  a|i|)oinlin^  a  hishup  h>r  (Jhina  in  1K14.  mi,  after  Jaji^in 
had  heen  opened  to  ihe  Western  wodd  liy  Cotimiudore 
I'erry,  in  1S53,  she  |»recL'ded  lier  inoilur  in  d>.U  country. 
Two  missionaries  were  sent  to  Japan  in  iK^i).  and  inic  of 
them,  the  Kev.  (.:hannint;  M.  Williain>,  wa^  ..nisecrnted 
Ili^lioii  of  Yitlo  in  tS6r>,  lakin^  also  jurixdidioi)  in  China, 
Hishop  lioone  havin-;  ilitd  two  years  Ix  forr,  Iiuissaiit 
toil  and  slow  trains  marked  hi^  ipisupaiL'  al   lir.^l ;    luit 


"  steadrnst,  with  a  !<ii>glcnvss  of  aim,"  hu  pot  at  la^l  a  I 
hi>kl  for  liiH  :t(1tiiir:(blu  iiiisiiiun  and  usitablistiud  an  t-'fTil 
divinity  school,  as  well  as  St.   I'aul's  Colk-nt-,  nl  TiF 
UridcT  the  able  mana^jc-mciit  of  Ktv.  Thcodosiiis  S.  'iB 
these  schools  are  educating  natives  for  missionary  \ 
anil  c)iiUlren  in  the  Christian  faith.    After  the  resi^nJ 
(>[  lti>li.ip  Williiiins,  in  1889,  tJic  Kev.  Jolin  McKini.  1 
was  consi-'criitLiI  his  successor  as  Dishoj)  of  Tokyo, 
fniils  iif  llie  chnrch's  labors  in  Japan  arc  to  be  found  ill 
fact  that  it  possesses  yh  mission  sl;nions,  30  '^lerjjy, 
sionary  |)hy^iclan,  25  forcij^n  teachers  and  workers  (iiitl 
Uiji  wives  of  niissi<inaries),  13,1  Jaiianese  assistants,  1  7  I 
tidaiils  [or  orilers  ;  and  lliat  its  last  yearly  record  showJ 
bajitisins,  251  confirinatiopis,  1597  conimutiicants,  i  141 
scholars,  226  boardiny-scholars,  and  2113  Sunday-! 
scholars. 

In  China  the  Kt.  Kev.  Dr.  Scliereschewsky  siicce 
Hishu])  Williams  in  1K77,  and  his  translation  of  the 
into  the  Mandarin  taii}{ii:i}{e  is  a  work  of  rare  scli(il;i 
ami  of  imslimable  value.  Ill  lieallli  compelled  him  t 
s(}in  his  po^iliori  in  1.K.S4:  hut  in  sickness  as  in  heall 
continnes  his  liti:rary  labors  for  the  mission.  Hissiicc 
in  the  bishopric,  the  Kt.  Rev.  William  J.  Hiione.  a  son  u 
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but  receives  aid  from  the  church  in  the  United  States.  Its 
condition  in  1894  wsui  iis  follows:  clergy,  14;  mission  sta- 
tionsy  1$;  iK>stulants,  2;  lay  readers,  19;  teachers,  10; 
Sunday-school  teachers,  10;  baptisms,  51 ;  confinnations, 
33 ;  communicants,  389 ;  day-scholars,  244 ;  Sunday-school 
scholars,  229.  There  is  also  a  mission  in  Cuba,  conducted 
by  an  American  and  two  Ucitive  presbyters,  under  the  epis- 
cop,'d  charge  of  Kishop  Whitaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  care  of  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society,  act- 
ing as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Hoard  of  Missions.  A  liraxilian 
mission  under  tlie  same  care,  and  suiKTintendcd  by  liishop 
Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia,  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Lucius 
L.  Kingsolving  and  various  native  clergy.  In  1894  it  rc- 
ixirted:  stations,  14;  chafiels,  6;  clergy,  8;  baptisms,  50; 
connrmations,  142;  communiccints,  174;  services,  83S; 
Sunday-schools,  4;  teachers,  16;  scholars,  235;  {Kirochial 
day-schools,  3;  teachers,  8;  scholars,  120. 
*  The  mission  to  Africa  has  been  sustained,  though  out  of 
the  87  missionaries  sent,  all  but  3  have  died  or  have  returned 
on  iiccount  of  ill  hcMlth,  and  though  «ill  the  Southern  bishops 
are  more  or  less  African  missionaries  in  their  charge  over 
the  colored  race.  It  has  met  with  a  series  of  nn'sft>rtuncs 
either  in  the  death  or  the  resignations,  made  necessary  by 
the  fatal  climate,  of  those  cippointed  to  its  episcop;il  .^iuper- 
vision.  Hishop  Payne,  appointed  in  1851,  resigned  after 
twenty  years  of  faithful  labor,  in  1871  ;  and  his  successor, 
Hishop  Auer,  appointed  in  1873,  soon  after  died.  Hisht»p 
Penick,  con.sccrated  in  1877,  had  to  resign  in  18S3,  but 
.still  continues  earnestly  laboring  for  the  race  in  America, 
Jis  the  energetic  ;igent  of  the  churcirs  Commission  for  Work 
among  the  Colored  People.  Mis  place  in  y\frica  has  been 
taken  by  the  colored  Hishop  Fergu.son,  as  bishop  of  the 
missionary  jurisdictitm  of  Cape  Pahnasand  parts  a«ljacent. 
lie  was  appointed  in  1885, and  by  reason  of  his  race,  it  is 
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ho|>ccl,  will  be  Ctiiiuble  of  withstan(Iin(r  the  ravA^cs  of  the 
tnahirious  cinnatc.  The  condition  of  the  miHsion  in  nhown 
in  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Jutie  30, 
1S94:  clergy,  16;  mission  statiims,  53;  candidates  for 
orders  (IJiKTian  6,  nt'itivc  3),  9;  ])i>stulants  (Liberian  6, 
native  l),  7;  lay  readers,  iK;  catechists  and  teachers,  30; 
female  teachers,  13;  baptisms,  250;  confirmations,  iiH; 
communicants,  1 185;  Sundiiy-school  scholars,  1552; 
boarding  and  day  scholars,  1293.  There  are  23  day- 
schools,  12  boarding-schools,  and  31  Sunday-schools  in 
all  connected  with  the  mission. 

The  Commission  for  Work  amoni;  the  Colored  I'eople 
may  be  fittingly  mentioned  here,  thouj^h  its  place  is  in  the 
department  of  domestic  missions.  It  was  in  1KS6  that  the 
Gencr.'d  Convention  formally  recoi^m'/cd  this  special  form 
of  missionary  labor,  which  h«'id  been  inf(»rmally  carried  on 
since  iSf')5,  by  the  churches  in  various  dioceses;*  and  which 
was  a  pnKiuct  of  the  war  in  its  enfranchisement  of  the* 
ne^ro  slaves.  A  conunission  was  ap|>ointed  for  this  special 
work  under  the  Hoard  of  Missions,  and  in  v«irious  forms  of 
orj^anization  h.is  contimied  its  labors  ever  since. 

The  total  number  of  colored  clerj^y  nt>w  at  work  is  68; 
of  these  41  are  in  priests*  firders  and  13  are  employed  in 
Ni>rthern  cities.  In  addition,  52  white  clergy  are  wholly 
or  in  part  en^a^ed  in  the  same  department  in  the  St)Uth. 
Of  the  5  archdeacons  devoted  esclusively  to  the  work  tif 
eNtentlin«^  the  induence  of  the  church  amon^  the  colored 
|>eople  in  the  several  dioceses  under  the  bishops*  direction, 
2  are  colored. 

In  the  sixteen  Southern  States  Jiided  by  the  Commission, 
rcpresentini^  nineteen  dioceses,  with  a  population  of  aliout 
7,500,000,  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  6000  communicants 
iit  the  present  time.  The  Hishop  of  Southern  Florida  re- 
ports one  seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  communicants 
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ns  black,  niul  the  Kishop  of  Gcor^^ia  reports  one  tenth  f»f 
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Littlejohn,  Lee,  Coxe,  Bedell,  and  Kerfoot,  was  appointed 
to  consider  their  petition  "  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
lead  to  the  granting  of  the  episcopate  "  to  the  new  Mexican 
church  organization.  At  the  instance  of  this  committee 
Bishop  Lee  made  a  visitation  to  Mexico,  confirming  over  a 
hundred  persons  and  ordaining  seven  men  as  deacons  and 
then  as  priests.  As  a  result  of  this  visitation  the  Church 
of  Jesus  was  recognized  as  a  foreign  church  under  the  care 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  until  it  should  have  a 
suflicicnt  number  of  bishops;  assent  having  been  given  to 
its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  Dr.  Kiley  was  ct>n- 
sccratcd  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  1 879,  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  The  appointment  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
after  five  years,  in  April,  1884,  Bishop  Riley  resigned  his 
jurisdiction,  promising  to  forego  all  exercise  of  his  episco- 
pal office  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of 
the  Mexican  Commission,  or  other  lawful  authority  of  the 
church  from  which  he  received  his  orders.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  18S3,  the  Cucrpo  licclcsiastico  had  been  recognized 
by  the  Mexican  Commission  as  the  representative  body  of 
the  new  church  organization,  which  was,  as  a  mission,  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  The 
bishops  approved  this  action,  and  the  Commission  was  dis- 
charged with  thanks.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Gordon  was 
nominated  by  the  presiding  bishop,  and  appointed  as  coun- 
sel «ind  guide  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  Mexico;  and  on 
his  resign<ition,  in  1893,  the  Rev.  Henry  Forrester  bectime 
his  successor,  «ind  has  efficiently  carried  on  the  work.' 

The  perplexities  of  the  whole  affair  to  those  within  the 
Commission  were  increased  by  the  criticism  of  those  with- 
out who  considered  the  movement  an  unlawful  intrusion 

>  For  n  fuller  actnunt  of  the  (linficultics  of  the  Mexican  movement  sec  '*  Tlic 
riiiiri'li  in  AiiKTica,**  l>y  lxi);litnn  C'olcninn,  iSisliopof  Pelawarc,  |)p.  2S6-295, 
to  uliiili  the  uUivc  acx'uunt  is  i^reatly  imleliteil. 
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into  the  province  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  House  of 
Bishops,  however,  simply  acted  on  the  principle,  without 
explicitly  defining  it,  that  when  the  sacraments  are  denied 
and  excommunication  is  threatened  to  those  who  do  not 
accej)t  the  errors  which  the  English  Church  rejected  at 
the  Reformation,  then  a  purer  form  of  the  church  may 
be  lawfully  introduced.  They  saw  that  to  refuse  compli- 
ance with  a  request  like  ih.it  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  in 
Mexico  would  be  to  reflect  on  the  validity  of  their  own 
principles  and  position,  as  well  as  to  deprive  of  ihe  heiH-rils 
of  ihe  church  those  who  were  excommunicate  because  they 
were  in  essentiji  agreement  with  themselves.     The  law  of 
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tioiis  WLTu  siiiijjly  liiciil  And  isolated  paroclital  ni^niiixatioiiN. 
'llic  WuiiKiii's  Auxiliary,  as  a  i{<;"tT;il  cluircli  (n^aiiUntioti, 
was  niithorizud  by  tin;  Hoard  of  Missions  in  Oct"l>CT,  iK^i. 
Tt  owes  its  i;ri:at  iiiLasiiru  of  success  l;iri,'cly  to  tlit-  wiw; 
plans  anil  iiidL-faii^ablc  labors  o(  its  sccrutancs.  tbc  first 
of  wliMiii,  Miss  Mary  A.  KiiiL-ry  (wlm  now,  as  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Twill},',  is  h'liuirary  socrclary).  for  four  years  worked  as- 
sithioiLsly  to  fix  and  extend  its  organisation,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  lier  sister.  Miss  Julia  C.  luilcry,  il*  present 
secretary,  wlm  iias  slinvvn  equal  caiiacity  in  the  inann^e- 
nieni  and  estension  i>(  wliat  is  now  a  threat  or^anixation. 
It  is  not  a  SL-K-eunstitiited  and  inilependcnl  society,  but 
is  a  departnieni  of  the  lioartl  of  Missions  n-hieh  Seeks  to 
tileaii  llie  fields  already  harvested.  It,  toj-ellier  with  the 
Junior  Aii-viliary,  whidi  ailists  the  interest  of  the  ehihiren 
and  yonnjj  people  of  the  chlircli,  adds  over  If 'SctXX)  ail- 
iinally  {in  money  and  the  value  of  boxes  of  clolhitiy  and 
books)  to  the  t;eneral  missionary  treasury,  and  in  the 
tweiily-lhree  years  of  its  existence  has  j^athered  over 
$4,000,000  for  missionary  work.  Hesides  its  j,'en  .;ral  olTi- 
ccrs,  tile  auxiliary  lias  over  five  hnmlied  dincesau  olVicers 
in  sixty-five  dioceses  ami  missionary  jurisdictions,  iiicliid- 
in^;  ihe  officers  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary,  It  has  aided  ma- 
terially in  a  few  instances  in  the  e<lucation  of  the  chiblreii 
of  missionaries.  The  auxiliary  nieels  cnce  in  three  years, 
at  the  tinieaiid|)laceof  meeting' of  the  CeneraK'onvention. 
Its  diocesan  branches  meet  annually,  semi-annually,  »|iiar- 
lerly,  monthly,  or  otlierwise,  .is  (k-turniinnl  in  the  respective 
dioceses.  Ajiarl  from  the  work  it  has  <lone.  the  mis.stiinary 
spirit  anil  interest  it  has  aroused  have  been  of  incalculable 
service  tt»  the  church. 

In  rc^jard  to  sisterhoods,  the  General  Convention  has 
thouijht  best  to  leave  their  re^tdations  untrammelcd  by 
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cunoiucul  provisions.  The  first  sisterhood  arose,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  parish  of  the  1  loly  Communion,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  1843.  It  was  not 
formally  constituted  until  1 852,  nor  was  the  first  sister  form- 
ally admitted  by  special  service  until  1857.  It  htis  proved 
the  genu  of  many  others  more  or  less  like  it.  The  Sister- 
hood of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Haltimore,  Md.,  bec<inie  a 
community  in  1863,  though  it  w:is  inauf^urated  earlier  by 
Dr.  Rankin ;  and  in  New  York  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary 
came  into  bcin^  in  1865,  and  that  of  the  (ickkI  Shepherd 
in  l8r)().  The  ICn^lish  Sisterhoods  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John  the  liaptist  have  branches  respectively  in  Hust<in 
and  New  York,  iicin^;  unrcportetl  to  any  ecclesiastical 
b<Mly,  the  rec(»rd  both  of  their  number  and  their  work  is 
necessarily  incomplete. 

In  re}^ard  to  deaconesses,  we  may  trace  their  ori|{in  to 
Dr.  Muhleitbcr^  and  Hi.shop  Alonzo  Potter,  in  connection 
with  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  and  the  ICpisco|>al 
Hospital  of  lliiladelphia,  before  this  period  of  church  life 
bei^ins;  and  in  Mobile,  AKi.,  a  diocesan  order  of  deacon- 
esses wiis  instituted  in  1 864.  The  eff«>rt  to  revive  the  order 
of  deaconesses  throuj^h  church  legislation  dates  from  the 
General  Convention  of  1871,  when,  on  motion  of  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
tt>  investigate  and  report  upon  the  ex])ediency  of  revivinj( 
the  primitive  order  of  deaconesses.  The  canon  it  recom- 
mended was  not  accepted.  The  subject  was  renewed  in 
the  General  Conventions  at  Hoston  in  1874  and  .it  New 
York  in  1880;  but  not  until  1889,  just  eij^hteen  ye;irs  after 
the  words"  order  of  deaconesses  "  Imd  been  first  uttered  in 
the  I  louse  of  Deputies,  w.is  the  present  canon  reported  and 
adopted.  Under  this  canon  of  1889  two  trainin^-scluMils 
have  been  cst.iblished :  one  in  New  York,  bc^nn  October, 
1890;  (ind  the  other  in. Philadelphia,  started  a  little  later. 


The  New  York  school  hat  already  |rraclualci)  futirtuuii 
jjupiU,  nine  of  whom  arc  activvly  viiuntfud  in  Ihuir  culliiit;. 
There  is  a  dcacoiivia  Iioum:,  called  St.  l-'ailh'ii,  tfiveii  l>y 
Grace  Church,  which  gathered  the  means  for  it ;  and  a  r«:|;- 
ular  cuurse  of  instniaion,  c»voriti|;  two  years,  is  coniluctcd 
by  a  faculty  consisting;  of  a  dean  aiKl  ten  assistiiiir  in- 
structors. Tliis  is  in  fidfilhiieiit  of  the  canon  which  rL-qinFus 
that  every  deaconess,  before  slie  is  set  ajmrl  for  that  itflicc. 
sli;ill  have  hud  "an  adequate  |»re|>arntion  for  her  wurk, 
Itoih  tcchnicul  and  reli(;ions,  which  itrujiaralion  shall  hnxc 
covurcd  ihL'  iidiinl  of  iwu  y<:arH."  The  )']iil:idi.l|ihia  mIiooI 
U aUii  adiiiinibiy  ci inducted,  malting,  iiuilia|>s,  jiractiiid  pjir- 
ticiiiatiiin  in  diurch  U'urk  u  lUori:  |tn>mincnt  fualiin:  in  its 
emii'.-u  tiian  the  Nuvv  Vork  !>ciii)i>l.  The  deiiiaiKl  fur  dca- 
eiuiunsc.i  for  parish  and  mission  work  is  far  ^nalcr  than  the 
siiiiply,  and  there  i.->  every  pnisjKCl  tliat  ihi.-^  Llhirniol  (or 
tliL  lalmrs  of  devout  wonion  will  extend  with  Miiidity,  ti> 
tile  ^real  advantage  of  the  church's  work  and  the  t|iiieken- 
in(>  of  lis  life. 

The  latest  phasi:  of  orj^anization  for  the  more  cflicicnt 
con<hiet  of  chnrch  adniinistratton  is  the  archdeaconry  sys- 
tem, which  has  only  wtlhin  the  last  decade  been  introthiccd 
into  some  <lioceses.  It  is  a  mothficalion  of  the  Mnj^lisli 
system,  the  archdeacon  beiii};  simjily  the  rejtrescntativc 
a^'nt  of  tile  hislio|)  in  the  niann^^ement  of  the  niissinnary 
interests  of  his  district.  Local  missitnis  beiiif;  an  es.'iinlial 
part  of  tlic  work-  of  every  diocese  in  a  couniry  ivhicli  is 
nowhere,  save  in  cities,  densely  settled,  the  cliief  aid  which 
a  iiishop  recpiires  is  In  this  (hrection.  The  iinjKirtance  <if 
planting  and  cheri.-iliiiif;  new  centers  of  church  hfc  in  n 
[•rovvinu  community  is  so  apparent,  and  tlic  oversijjht  and 
n'ljnlation  of  such  entcr])rises  re(]utrc  so  rniK'h  attemioii, 
tliat  the  arcluleac(mry  system  li.is  arisen,  not  to  c<i|iy  a  for- 
eign fashion,  but  to  meet  a  real  eiiiet^ency.     The  success 
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which  has  attended  its  working  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced  is  prophetic  of  its  universal  adoption. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  more  efficient  working  of 
the  church  system,  the  cathednil  holds  a  tentative  position 
among  the  forces  recently  evoked.  It  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  that  a  ca- 
thedral organization  was  effected  in  Chicago  by  the  Dishop 
of  Illinois,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse,  D.I).,  and  an 
edifice  of  moderate  size  erected.  This  was  the  first  em- 
bodiment of  the  cathedral  idea  in  the  country.  It  was 
later  followed  by  like  attempts  in  Milwaukee,  I*''aribaiilt, 
Omaha,  Topeka,  Denver,  Davenp(»rt,  and  other  places  in 
the  West,  ami  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  Mast.  These  cathe- 
dral establishments  are  rather  the  genns  for  a  future  de- 
velopment than  a  full  realizatitin  c)f  the  cathedral  system. 
Neither  in  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  churches  and  their 
en(h)wments,  nor  in  the  constitution  of  their  chapters,  are 
they  more  than  prophecies  of  a  completed  cathedral  organ- 
ization. Hut  (|uite  recently  at  the  ICast  the  system  has 
received  an  impetus  and  a  reinforcement  in  the  gift  to  the 
diocese  of  Long  I.sland,  of  the  handsome  and  costly  struc* 
ture  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at  Garden  City  for 
a  cathedral  church.  The  gift  of  the  edifice  has,  since  the 
death  of  the  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New 
York  City,  been  supplemented,  by  their  legacies,  with  a 
handsome  endowment.  I  lere  the  full  .«iervice  of  a  cathedral 
is  impressively  performed,  and  a  regular  catheilral  organ- 
ization established  tind  carried  on.  It  is  made  the  center 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese.  At  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Hishop  Doane  by  ceaseless  diligence  has  established  the 
org.mization  of  the  Cathednil  of  All  Saint.s,  and  rccired  for 
it  a  fitting  hcibittition  in  a  noble  structure  which,  though 
incomplete,  is  of  adequate  proportions  and  sufficient  dignity 
to  illustrate  the  cathedral  idea  and  symbolize  the  strength 
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of  the  diocese.  In  New  York  City  the  project  of  a 
cathedral  was  started  during  the  episcopate  of  Hishop 
Honitio  Potter,  and  an  act  of  incor|K)ration  was  secured  for 
it.  Nothini;  was  done  for  its  realization  until  the  present 
bishop,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.U.,  annc  into  ciirice. 
Under  his  auspices  the  work  has  been  vigorously  under- 
taken. Sufficient  funds  have  been  ((atlicred  liy  a  few 
niunificent  donations  and  legacies  to  purchase  a  C(»nnnan<l- 
in^  site,  to  secure  noble  architectural  plans,  and  to  bc^in 
the  erection  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  ol'  St.  Ji»hn  the 
Divine.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  impressive  cere- 
monies on  St.  John's  day,  iSg2.  The  constitution  tif  the 
cathedral  corporatit>n  makes  this  in  reality  the  bishop's  seat 
and  church.  In  Constituting  the  archdeac«>ns  of  the  dicKX^se, 
who  are  the  chief  sti|)ervisors  of  diocc.s,'m  missionary  w«>rk, 
members  of  the  chapter,  and  by  other  features,  the  cathedral 
constitution  aims  at  creating,  not  a  medieval  anachroniMn, 
but  an  eflicient  engine  anti  ori^att  fttr  nxKlern  di<»ces.'in  ac- 
tivities. 

This  new  method  for  effective  administration  of  the  dio* 
ceses  indicates  the  growth  and  stren^^th  of  the  church,  in 
that  it  has  become  necessary  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plication of  new  dioceses  by  the  division  of  the  older  ones. 
This  division,  or  the  fonnation  of  smaller  ilit»cescs  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  States,  with  which  the  dioceses  were 
orij(inally  coterminous,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  church 
of  this  i)eriod.  What  had  recptired  the  most  coj^cnl  arj;i!- 
mentsand  the  most  unceasinj^  effort  of  ItishopWhittini^ham 
and  others  to  effect  in  1837,  in  rej^ard  to  the  division  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  has  j^one  on  with  vij^or  ever  since. 
In  1868  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  divided  into  three: 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Loulj  Island.  In  the  same  year 
Western  New  York  was  divided  bv  the  seltinij  off  of 
Centr.'il   Now  Vorl:.      Mnrvlaiul   \\\  \\\i*.   sitmo  vear  consti. 
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tilted  tlie  Ivistcrn  Shore  of  the  SUite  the  diocese  of  Kaston. 
Still  earlier,  in  1865,  Pennsylvania  had  set  off  the  diocese 
of  Pittsburg,  and  later,  in  1871,  the  diocese  of  Centnd 
Pennsylvania.  The  movement  toward  smaller  dioceses  has 
since  then  continuously  gone  on,  until  most  of  the  older 
dioceses  outside  New  I^nghnnd  have  now  been  divided.  In 
what  constituted  old  Virginia  there  are  now  the  dioceses  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Southern  Virginia;  in  Ohio 
the  dioceses  of  Ohio  and  Southern  Ohio;  in  Illinois  the 
three  dioceses  of  Chicago,  Ouincy,  and  Springfield.  Michi- 
gan has  set  ofT  Western  Michigan  as  a  diocese,  and  North- 
ern Michigan  as  a  missionary  jurisdiction.  Missouri  \\x\& 
been  divided  into  Missouri  and  West  Missouri.  Texas  has 
set  off  the  missionary  jurisdictions  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Texas.  North  Carolina  has  set  off  the  diocese  of  ICiist 
Carolina.  California  has  constituted  Northern  California 
a  missionary  jurisdiction,  and  Colorado,  Western  Colo- 
rado. Dakota  has  separated  into  North  and  South  Dakotsi, 
and  Nebraska  has  set  off  the  Platte  cis  a  missionary  juris- 
diction. Washington  is  now  divided  into  the  nvissionary 
jurisdictions  of  Spokane  and  Olynipia,  as  earlier  it  was 
itself  an  offshoot  from  the  diocese  of  Oregon.  Wisconsin  is 
divided  into  the  dioceses  of  Milwaukee  and  Fond  dii  Lite, 
New  Jersey  into  New  Jersey  and  Newark,  and  l^'lorida 
has  set  off  Southern  Morida  as  a  mission.iry  jurisdiction. 
Maryland  also  has  just  resolved  to  ask  the  (leneral  Con- 
venti(»n  to  set  t)ff  the  District  i>f  Columbia  and  four  con- 
tiguous counties  as  the  diocese  of  Washington. 

Thus  the  thirty-three  dioceses  of  1865  have  expatuled 
into  (ifty-thrce  dioceses  and  seventeen  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions in  1895. 

This  subdivision  of  States  into  a  number  of  smaller 
dioceses  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  the  pr0vinci.1l  sys- 
tem. In  Illinois  there  exists  a  Provincial  Council  of  the 
three  dioceses  within  the  State,  «ind  in  New  York  there  is 
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a  Federate  Council  of  the  five  dioceses  within  the  State. 
As  yet  throughout  the  church  there  has  been  no  Kcncnd 
movement  in  the  matter,  and  it  waits  for  its  devehipmcnt 
the  coming  of  future  necessity.' 

Some  general  features  of  the  latest  development  of 
church  life  having  now  been  traced,  we  turn  our  attention 
to  some  special  facts  which  give  character  and  meaning 
to  this  i>erio<l  of  the  church's  history.  ^ 

One  (»f  the  inevitable  struggles  of  the  chuah  was  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  new  deveK»pmcnt  of  ritualism,  which  may 
perhaps  be  defined  as  the  effort  to  symlnilize  in  worship, 
by  a  return  to  pre-Kcfornitition  usages,  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  extreme  Anglo-Catholic  school.  The  whole 
legislative  action  in  this  respect  has  been  derided  as  an  un- 
dignified Wrangle  over  cluirch  millinery.  That  is  a  very 
intuiecjuate  conception  of  the  controversy.  Neither  side 
looked  upon  it  from  so  frivolons  a  point  of  view.  Those 
who  claimed  the  right  to  hold  the  doctrinal  opinions  <if 
this  school  claimed  the  right  to  express  and  teach  them 
by  ritual  action.  They  justified  their  vestments  and  cere- 
monies, hitherto  unknown  in  the  church  in  America,  either 
by  the  usage  arising  in  the  ICnglish  .Church  from  the  cim- 
struction  there  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  (thtuigh  its  force 
and  obligation  were  then  the  subject  of  controversy  aiitl 
litigation),  or  by  the  lack  of  legislation  in  the  canons  and 
rubrics  of  the  cluirch  in  the  United  States,  which  had  never 
sanctioned  the  (Ornaments  Rubric. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  opptised  to  this  in- 

'  IVrhaps  the  nw>st  pmniincnt  ami  piTsistcnt  mlviKalc  «»f  llic  <livi>inn  «»f  tli«»- 
ccscs  and  of  tlic  provincial  system  \v:ls  the  Rev.  |)r.  Jtilin  Henry  Ifopkin'^,  Jr., 
son  of  IWsliop  llopkin^i,  of  Vernirmt.  lie  was  the  wittiest  an«l  nuist  pun*;enl 
conlr«»versial  writer  tlieeliureli  li:is  ppNluied.  His  literary  talents  were  iiior** 
lirilliant  than  his  father's.  I  lis  chief  literary  work,  his  f.*iilier\  **  Life,"  \v«>iiM 
1»c  simply  lieautiful  as  an  instance  of  filial  ilevotion  if  it  were  not  so  juf  lilantly 


ail  Dpiiiiuii  [H;rmittv<l  ti>  be  held  in  the  church  was  n 
he  ciMislnicd  :is  tlic  iluctntic  o/  thu  church,  ami  lliat  tht 
ccrt'inuiiics,  meant  tu  leacli  it,  wero  su  iiiilistingtiisl 
from  the  cLTcmiiiiial  wliiih  expressed  the  tenets  i 
Chiircli  i)f  Kiiiiie  (which  this  church  had,  in  common 
its  lCn(;1isli  mother,  rejccud  as  errors),  that  to  permit 
was  ilan^'erons.  They  nrt;e(l.  moreover,  lliat  it  was  1 
to  hopelessly  destroy  Imtli  the  moderation  aiul  the 
rormity  in  worsliip  whicli  liail  been  so  characteristic  o 
commnniuii. 

The  ritualistic  controversy  is  tlierefore  not  t( 
described  a^  a  childish  contention  on  either  hand  a 
mailers  in  themselves  insi^tiificant ;  nor  is  the  move 
to  be  confounded  witll  lliat  growth  in  esthetic  ciiltu 
cliaraclerislic  of  tliis  time  in  all  departments  of  life, 
which  biith  llie  structures  and  the  services  of  the  cli 
liave  so  j^reatly  tienefitcd.  ICvery  school  of  thought  w 
the  clinrch,  as  well  as  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  \ 
out,  liavc  felt  llmt  Influence.  Uiyh-cliiirchmen  I 
way,  but  I.ow-cluirchmen  followed  (jnickly  after,  unl 
the  fealure-i  of  l-;n;;lish  cathedral  worship,  of  rhnral  s 
and  vested  cliori>lers,  as  well  as  nf  pictures  npon  the 
and  ^I.-'lls  and  lecterns  in  the  chancel  and  crosse 
spire  or  over  the  Imly  tabic,  have  cease<i  to  be  indicati 


by  the  ceremonial  which  expressed  tlicni,  and  uven  aj 
pearcd  as  its  advocate  and  ticfcnder.  Early  in  iSS^' 
twenty-four  bishops  issued  a  dtclaration  comitiniintorj- 
ritualism,  in  which  they  declared  that "  no  I'niytr-boolc 
the  Church  of  Kn^rland  in  the  reij^n  of  whatever  sovcreij^i 
set  forth,  and  no  liw  of  the  Church  of  Ivngland.  Imvc  any 
force  of  law  in  tliis  church  such  as  can  be  justly  cited 
in  defense  of  any  departure  from  the  express  law  of  this 
church."  In  fine,  tliis  declaration  claimed  tlie  ri;;ht  of 
"this  national  church"  to  presenile  its  own  ritual,  ami 
condeiiuied  such  usajies  as  were  especially  attributed  to  Iho 
ritualistic  party.  This  started  tliu  contniversy.  It  is  %<ui 
recent,  and  the  rcCor<Is  of  it  are  tim  accessible,  to  reiiikr  a 
ciiniplete  account  of  it  advisable.  The  flniiil  of  tleliate^ 
moreover,  renders  such  an  account  inip<issilile.  In  the 
General  Convention  of  iSfiS  the  subject  wai  earnestly 
considered,  but  aflvr  ninny  resolutimis  and  cniinli-r-reso- 
lulions  the  only  result  was  the  consent  of  llie  House  of 
llishops,  in  responsi;  to  a  request  of  ihe  House  of  Depu- 
ties, to  "appoint  a  conmiiltee  tit  consider  wlietber  any  ad- 
ditional provision  (or  uiiiforniily.  by  can'm  or  oilier  wist-. 
is  |)racticable  and  Lvpediciil,  and  ti)  report  to  iln.-  next 
General   Convention." 

llisliop  Hopkins  had  ilit;d  in  January  before  this  Conven- 
tion assembled,  and  llislmp  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  was  now 
|)residin^;bish<ip.  |  Icajipoinled  on  Ibisconiniinev  ltislii>ps 
l.ee  <.f  l)ekuv.ire,  Williams  of  Connecticut,  ()denln.'inn.-r  of 
New  Jersey.  Clark  of  Kliode  Mand.  an<l  Kerfoot  of  I'iits- 
burjj.  This  comiiiillee  reporleil  to  the  next  CiLiK-ral 
Convenliou.  hehl  in  Haltimorc,  1H71.  In  ibis  rc|iort  they 
declared  their  conviction  lliat  some  fiction  (.f  llie  Gu-iieral 
Convcntiim  on  the  subject  was  desinihle,  if  not  absolutely 
demanded.    They  asked  that  sneli  action  should  he  hi  ihc 
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form  of  a  canon,  and  recommended  that  it  should  prohibit 
eleven  specified  things,  among  which  were  the  use  of  in- 
cense and  of  the  crucifix,  lights  on  or  about  the  holy  table, 
and  certain  actions  of  the  officiating  minister,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  prostrations,  cross- 
ings, solitary  communion  of  the  priest,  etc.  They  recom- 
mended another  canon  on  Vestments,  restricting  the  bishops 
to  the  episcopal  habit  heretofore  in  use,  and  the  Jergy  to 
a  white  surplice  and  black  gown,  a  white  or  black  stole, 
white  bands,  and  a  black  cassock.  They  also  reported  a 
resolutitm  that,"  the  House  of  Deputies  concurring,  a  joint 
committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  three  bishops,  three 
presbyters,  and  three  Kiymcn,  with  directions  to  report  such 
canons  as  might  be  thought  desirc'ible  to  this  Convention 
as  early  «is  possible."  The  joint  committee  was  granted 
anil  appointed,  and  reported  a  canon  on  Ritual,  in  which  it 
w«is  declared,  first,  that  *'  this  church  recognizes  no  other 
law  i»f  ritual  than  such  tis  it  shall  have  itself  accc]}ted  or 
prtA'idcd  " ;  and  second,  that  *'  the  provisions  for  ritual  in 
this  church  are  the  ])(M)k  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the 
ofliccs  and  ordinal ;  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  ICngland 
in  use  in  the  American  provinces  before  the  year  1789,  not 
subsequently  superseded ;  and  the  canonical  or  other  de- 
cisions of  this  church  in  its  Conventions  ";  and  "  referring 
to  the  ordinary  all  questions  arising  concerning  ritu.il  ob- 
servance." A  resolution  was  appended  asking  for  a  joint 
connnittee  to  report  to  the  next  Gener«il  Convention  on 
**  what  porii<ins  of  the  ICnglish  Ccinons  of  1603  were  in  use 
in  America  in  1 7H9,  and  how  far  they  may  have  been  mod- 
ified." 

Innumerable  amendments  were  offered  to  this  canon, 
and  cm  the  closing  dtiy  of  the  session,  before  any  definite 
ciction  was  taken  by  the  Lower  House,  the  bishops  sent  in 
a  canon  concerning  the  administration  of  the  holy  com- 
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munion,  forbidding  elevation  of  the  elements  and  any 
ceremony  not  prescribed  in  the  Order  for  the  Administra* 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Ik>ok  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  canon  was  lost  by  non-concurrence  of  the  house.  Two 
resohitions  were,  however,  passed ;  the  first  condemning  all 
ceremonies  fitted  to  express  a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set 
fdfth  in  the  authorized  standards. of  the  church,  and  the 
second,  declaring  the  counsel  of  the  bishops  as  sufficient 
to  suppress  all  irregularities. 

it  was  not  until  the  Convention  of  1874  that  a  canon  on 
Ritual  was  pcissed.  Then  by  an  overwhelming  niajcirity 
the  present  Section  1 1  of  Canon  22  of  Title  1  was  adopleil. 
This  canon  forbids  the  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion;  any  acts  of  adoration 
toward'  the  elements ;  and  all  other  like  acts  not  authorizcfl 
by  the  rubrics  of  the  Kocik  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  whole  tiction,  protracted!  as  it  was,  was  more  influ- 
cntial  through  the  expressitm  of  opinion  elicited  than  fr«im 
the  legislation  enacted.  The  constitutionality  of  the  canon 
has  been  disputed  aiul  practically  disallowed  by  those  whose 
practices  it  forbids,  and  those  who  desired  le^gislaticm  at  all 
<lcsired  more  than  they  got.  Wy  their  messages  and  pro- 
posed  measures  the  House  (if  Hishops  showed  their  general 
<lisapproval  of  the  movement,  and  the  House  of  Dquitivs 
their  disinclination  to  minute  legislation  concerning  it.  Its 
clcric.'il  and  lay  advocates  wen*  hai  Icid  by  many  who  tlis- 
approved  it,  but  who  wisiu'd  \<\  make  the  church  conipie- 
hcnsive  (•(  all  types  of  i  luirclunanhhip.  The'  cannn  mi  Inlly 
approved  has  sto(id  chitily  as  a  formal  pridt  .-^1  a^.iin>t  the 
central  error  alle^^ed  to  l)e  involved  in  the  riluali.^lic  de- 
velopment. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  very  full  opportunity  for 
the  church  to  j^ive  its  utterance  on  the  subject  in  these 
General  Conventions,  or  to  other  causes,  the  excitement 


as  much  as  anytliin^  to  dcfctit  more  dcfmitc  h 
was  a  man  of  singular  charm  and  of  magnetic 
ch  arose  from  a  rare  combination  in  him  of  e; 
siasm,  genuine  conviction,  and  spiritual]  refincn 
ent  followers  have  .nttributed  to  him  more  ii 
rer  than  his  short  hfc  made  apparent,  but  his 
graces  alike  combined  to  place  him  in  the  fn 
Anglo- Catholic  party. 

Phis  Convention  <jf  1871  saw  the  issue  c»f  a  d 
he  House  of  Hishops  which  did  more  to  qui< 
hension  of  the  Evangelicals  than  any  legis 
nent  could  possibly  have  done.  There  v 
itement  at  the  time  concerning  the  word. ''rej 
he  Ikiptismal  Ollice,  consequent  on  the  trial  an 
1,  six  months  before,  of  a  Chicago  rector  for  r 
it.  The  bishops  sitting  in  council  issued  the  i\ 
t  in  their  opinion  **  the  word  *  regenerate'  is 
iscd  as  to  determine  thcit  a  moral  change  in  tl 
baptisi!!  is  wrought  by  the  .sacrament.**  F< 
lops  were  present  and  .signed  the  declaration, 
leccssary  such  a  statement  may  have  been  for 


ill  coiiiicciiim  with  a  wnrlil-ga! 
Alliiincc  ill  Nl-w  York,  Octobci 
was  assistant  Itisliop  of  K(,'i)tii 
I'i  ICvatv^olical  SLtititnonts  and 
lions,  lie  IuhI  ])rcvi<nis!y  bci 
riliialistic  ccnitruvcrsy,  an<l  scci 
l.itimi  was  not  likuly  to  ot|iiaI  I 
was  slirrcfi  at  llic  tlionylit  i>f  c 
cliiircti  wlicrt;  wlial  he  tstttn 
]n;riiiiltc(l,  uvtii  if  (liscutinlunan 
tlic  l'rt;sl>ylLTian  coiiuniniion  so 
ill  tlio  iiL'WsitaiK.TS  by  llislmpT' 
lii-liDj)  who  was  fL-lirini^  from 
New  N'ork  at  tlio  liini.'.  1  lis  iIliii 
liirb  ihc  Anijlican  ilcaii,  inovcd 
loii},f-j;aihurinjj  dissalisfaclion  o 
iiumlh  latur,  on  Xovombc-r  lo, 
<iiessi.cl  a  li-tlcr  to  iiis  (Hoccsan, 
of  Kentucky,  who  was  also  \m 
Iiis  "  purpose  <if  iransferrinjf  his 
sjihert:,"  After  eNpo^tlikilioii 
anil  was  finally  deposed  from 
tliti  presidin}^  hjsliop,  June  24, 
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in  December,  1873,  Bishop  Cummins  had  met  with  seven 
clergymen  and  twenty  laymen  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  inaii{;iiratcd  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization. 
Bishop  Cummins  was  chosen  presiding  oflicer  of  the  new 
body,  an<l  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  deposed  pres- 
byter of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  D.D.,  who  was  by 
the  new  body  elected  bishop.  He  was  a  notable  accession 
by  reason  of  his  gifts  and  character  and  the  conspicuous 
position  he  had  obtained.  Could  the  strictness  of  the  letter 
have  been  less  rigidly  enforced  against  him  he  might  have 
been  s|)ared  to  the  church,  and  the  Reformed  ICpiscopal 
'Church  to  America,  for  he  was  the  most  influential  man 
who  joined  it.  A  few  earhest  souls  followed  him,  of  the 
type  which  is  intense  within  a  limited  horizon;  whose 
conception  of  the  church  is  too  circumscribed  to  admit  of 
varied  apprehensions  of  doctrine,  and  who  fear  if  tares  and 
wheat  grow  together,  the  tares  will  «issureclly  root  out  the 
wheat.  This  movement  drew  to  itself  but  few  of  the  promi* 
nent  menof  Iwangelical  antecedents,  and  ht'is  not  established 
itself  as  either  a  numerous  or  an  influenti«il  ccclesiastictil 
body.  All  the  views  for  which  its  protest  is  made  have  been 
and  may  be  held  within  the  communion  from  which  it 
parted.'  This  departure  mtiy  htivc  cawakcned  in  the  old 
home  a  spirit  of  comprehension  too  slumberous  before; 
a  return  would  keep  it  yet  more  wide  awake. 
'  When  the  controversy  over  ritualism  was  renewed  at 
the  General  Convention  of  1874  it  was'  carried  on  with  less 
virulence.  Dr.  De  Koven  pleaded  against  repressive  legis- 
lation because  of  its  narrowing  effect  upon  the  comnumion, 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  th«it  the  Convention  contented  itself 
with  the  general  statements  of  its  canon.     The  temper  of 

I  II.  K.  CarrMll.  IJ„|).,  "The  UrlipouH  Korccn  of  ttic  l^nllnl  Stales," 
in  **  Aiiirrican  Cliiircli  llisttiry  .Scrien,**  vt»l.  (.,  i».  325,  **  Kefnriiieil  Kpisctipal 
Cliiirili." 
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the  body  was  shown,  however,  in  its  refusal  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Ur.  G.  V,  Seynu)ur  to  the  bishopric  ot  Illinois,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  active  menilK*r  of  the  advanced 
ritualistic  party.  This  charge  he  denied,  but  the  Conven- 
tion declined  to  assent  to  his  consecration.  In  the  calmer 
times  which  have  since  ensu<^d  he  has  been  made  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Springfieki. 

Just  before  the  General  Convention  met  in  New  York  in 
1874  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Church  Congress 
was  held  in  the  sanie  city.  It  had,  of  course,  been  sug- 
gesteil  by  the  English  Church  Congress,  and  the  plan 
originated  among  a  nuniber  of  clergynien,  usually  styletl 
Droad-churchmen,  who  were  advocates  of  the  coniprehen- 
siveness  of  the  church  and  of  intellectual  freedom  within  it. 
They  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  by  all  ch'isses  of  churchmen,  cleric<nl  and  lay,  on 
topics  of  common  Christian  and  church  interest,  unham- 
pered by  prospective  legisKntion  or  representative  respon- 
sibility. They  believed  that  if  honest  men  of  difTering 
convictions  could  thus  meet  on  a  ccmimon  platform,  state 
anti  iulvocate  their  convictions,  and  learn  the  nttiomtlc  <if 
their  fliflerences,  the  result  w<»uld  be  a  decline  of  party  spirit, 
an  increase  of  ecclesiastical  comity,  antl  an  awakening  <>f 
intellectual  .md  spiritual  life.  At  a  meeting  of  a  numl>er  nf 
clergymen  of  Hoston  and  New  York  at  New  Haven  in  the 
spring  of  1S74.  the  subject  was  broached.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
ICdwin  llarwooti,  the  scholarly  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  Haven,  who  had  recently  atten«led  a  nulling  of  the 
ICnglish  Church  C«»ngress,  suggested  the  introducti<»n  of  the 
sanie  thing  in  y\merica.  The  subject  was  duly  iliscussed, 
antI  finally  formulated  by  such  men  as  Ih'shop  Clark  <»f 
Rho<le  Island.  Drs.  IC.  A.  Washburn  and  John  Cotton  .Smith 
of  New  York,  and  IMiillips  Hrooks  <»f  Hoston.  Kev.  Dr. 
(li^Minri?  I ).  Wilili's  was  aooointud  i>L*ner;il  sccretarv.     lVi*ii.i- 
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rations  were  made  to  hold  the  first  session  of  the  Congress 
in  New  York,  just  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  in  order  to  secure  a  full  and  represent- 
ative audience  for  the  inauguration  of  the  movement. 
The  appointment  of  this  time  caused  the  project  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  Dishop  of  New  York,  who  h<id  been 
asked  to  preside,  and  he  opposed  the  holding  of  the  Con- 
gress, fearing  it  might  be  meant  lo  influence  the  legislation 
of  the  coming  General  Convention.  Nothing  was  further 
from  the  purpose  of  the  originators  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  best  way  to  answer  such  suspicions  was  to  hold  the 
Congress  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It  was  accordingly 
held  with  great  success  in  Association  Ilall,  and  largely 
attended,  though  many  bishops  and  delegates  withheld 
their  presence  out  of  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Whipple  made  the  opening  address 
<it  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion  at  Calv«iry 
Church,  which  preceded  the  first  session,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander II.  Vinton,  of  Boston,  acted  as  president  of  the 
Congress.  Speakers  of  all  ecclesiastical  schools  took  part. 
The  boldness  of  utterance,  the  ability  of  the  discussions,  the 
courtesy  of  the  writers  and  speakers,  created  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  awakened  the  admiration  as  well  as  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  the  audiences.  The  non-partisan  nature  of 
the  organization  was  conspicuously  evident  from  the  topics 
discussed,  the  spe«ikers  who  took  part,  and  the  tone  of  the 
debates.  It  was  the  successful  inauguration  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  since  done  more  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  party  spirit  than  any  series  of  publications  or  resolutions 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies  could  possibly  have  accomplished. 
It  has  made  men  and  parties  understand  one  another,  by 
bringing  them  f.ice  to  face  in  absolute  freedom  of  discus- 
sion. Its  direction  has  been  eminently  fair;  no  school  or 
e.\tremest  section  of  a  school  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
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selection  of  its  writers  and  speakers.  If  some  Iia%-e  kept 
aloof  from  it,  it  has  not  been  for  lack  tA  invitatkm  to  attcncL 
The  late  Hishop  of  New  York,  not^'ithstanding  his  first 
opposition,  at  a  later  period  welcomed  it  to  his  diocese  and 
presided  at  its  meetings.  Those  only  dislike  it  w*ho  dbtnist 
the  effects  of  free  discussion.  They  do  not  constitute  a 
majority  of  any  fxirty  in  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church. 
The  class  of  churchmen  among  whom  the  Congress  took 
its  rise  came  into  notice  gradually  and  as  individuals  rather 
than  as  a  school.  Though  styled  the  Broad-church  fiarty, 
from  the  nature  of  tlicir  |M>sition  there  can  be  no  binding 
]>arty  organiication  among  them,  for  they  emphasize  in- 
dividual freedom  of  both  thought  and  action,  and  stand 
for  the  constitutional  rights  of  loyal  churchmen  of  everj' 
scliool.  Their  symbol  is  rather  the  leaven  which  influences 
and  raises  the  mass  wherein  it  is  set,  without  taking  evi- 
dent form  for  itself,  than  the  seed  which  is  reproduced  and 
multiplied  in  defmite  and  enhirged  organizations.  Tliey 
are  the  rei>rescntatives  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the 
school  in  England  identified  with  the  names  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby  and  Robertson  of  Urighton,  with  the  brothers  Hare, 
and  with  Maurice  and  Stanley  and  Temple.  They  vary  in 
churchmanship,  in  theological  opinions,  in  ritual  manners. 
Their  bond  of  union  lies  rather  in  their  method  of  approach- 
ing questions  than  in  definite  conclusions  concerning  them. 
They  arc  the  apostles  of  the  Spirit.  In  answer  to  charges 
of  vaLjucncss  and  indifference  to  positive  results  which  have 
been  brought  against  them,  they  claim  that  their  breadth 
is  not  that  of  the  aeronaut  who,  drifting  among  the  clouds, 
sees  everything  and  distinguishes  nothing,  but  is  that  of 
the  astronomer  who  from  a  firm  position  broadly  scans  the 
heavens,  and  learns  of  a  greatness  which,  if  it  dwarf  the 
planet  wlicreon  he  stands,  yet  glorifies  it  by  making  it  part 
of  a  universe.    Many  of  this  school  are  strong  churchmen. 
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TIic  authority  of  the  church  lies  to  them  chiefly  in  die 
reasonableness  of  its  decrees^  and  the  authority  of  the 
Hible  in  its  divine  and  spiritual  message  to  the  soul  and 
the  conscience,  wholly  unimpaired  by  any  crudity  of  style 
or  inexactness  of  iK>puIar  scientific  illustration  it  may 
exhibit.  They  regard  inspiration  as  of  the  ssjiirit,  not  of 
the  letter,  and  hold  that  the  sui)ematura!  is  not  to  be 
construed  <'is  the  unnatural. 

This  school,  therefore,  concerns  itself  much  witli  the 
kint^doni  of  ri^^hteousness  on  earth,  and  is  leys  do|rniaiic 
concerning;  the  features  of  the*spiritual  world  beyoiul.  It 
is  interested  in  applying  the  principles  of  Christ's  teacliin$^» 
and  the  truth  of  (jod,  revealed  in  his  incaniati<»n  and  juis- 
sion  an<l  resurrection,  to  the  present  actUcil  needs  of  men 
and  society,  and  is  largely  humanitari<in  in  its  conception 
of  ap|)h*ed  Christianity. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  Drimd-church  school  may  scn*e 
to  show  its  trend.  It  is  not  eminently  dogmatic,  but  tends 
to  discriminate  essential  Christianity  from  theological  spec- 
ulation, and  to  identify  its  essence  with  a  living  relation  of 
the  soul  and  of  society  to  Christ.  It  has  had  wide  influ- 
ence  over  both  tliinking  and  practical  men.  It  has  drawn 
into  the  church  many  whom  ecclesiasticism  repels,  and 
whom  the  subjective  individualism  of  the  ICvangelical 
system  does  not  satisfy.  It,  of  course,  embraces  men  very 
wide  asunder  in  their  conclusi(»ns,  and  its  c<»herence  lies 
solely  in  its  spirit.  To  exist  tis  an  influence  is  its  end  and 
aim.  That  end  is  to**  live  in  the  Spirit";  that  aim  is  to 
'*  walk  before  God  in  the  land  of  the  living.'*  Of  the 
exponents  of  this  school,  the  most  eminent  have  been 
Dr.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  an<!  rhillips  lirooks,  Hishop 
of  Massachusetts.  The  lives  of  both  were  loo  inflnenti.d 
to  be  indicated  in  a  brief  sketch,  yet  too  .significant  to  he 
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Edward  Abiel  Washburn  was  drawn  cnit  of  the  Con- 
((rcgatioualism  in  which  he  was  reared  inti)  the  ICpiscopal 
Church  through  the  attraction  of  its  historic  and  institu- 
tional character.  lie  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  philiN 
sophicai  liigh-churchnian,  because  he  held  ti)  the  vahieof 
the  historic  continuity  and  organic  structure  of  the  church 
on  philosopliical  rather  than  on  iU)gmatic  grounds;  for  the 
Scike  of  their  reasonableness  rather  than  because  of  conciiiar 
or  traditional  authority.  According  to  his  conception  the 
church  could  not  rightly  exist  as  a  Ci>ngeries  of  atomic 
congregations,  nor  even  as  a  rivalry  of  mutually  exclusive 
p«irties  striving  for  predominance  within  the  selfsame  house* 
hold.  It  must  stand  as  an  organi.sm  coextensive  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  faith,  with  equal  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  loyal  souls  therein.  The  idea  of  com- 
prehensiveness thus  detached  him  from  denominationalism 
and  attracted  him  to  the  church,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
realm  of  law  insuring  a  reign  of  liberty.  Its  historic  char- 
acter, its  ancient  landmarks,  its  rich  heritage  of  liturgical 
tre«isures,  were  e.<;pccially  dear  to  him ;  for  he  was  an  ac- 
curate scholar,  profoundly  versed  in  history  and  philosophy 
iuid  the  literature  of  many  lands.  He  was  a  keen  critic, 
iuid  pos.sessed  an  epigrammatic  style  which  expressed  his 
convictions  with  cryst»il  clearnc.s.s.  He  was  by  nature  a 
chivalrous  soul,  whose  presence  always  suggested  knightly 
prowess  «ind  the  distinction  of  a  high-bred  n«nture,  to 
which  what  was  mean,  false,  or  pretentious  wms  dis<Iain- 
fully  repugnant.  He  was,  as  Dean  Stanley  wrote  of  him, 
of  "  that  small  transfigured  band  whom  the  world  cannot 
tame:  the  band  of  I'alkland,  Leighton,  Whichcote,  Arnold, 
Maurice."  He  stood  in  fulle.«<t  .sympathy  with  the  catholic 
aims  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  all  matters  of  pnicti- 
cal  benevolence  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  two  found 
an  intellectual  point  of  union  in  their  poetic  nature,  which 
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was  innrkcd  in  each.  lUii  Dr.  Wasliburii'ii  chief  interest 
luy  in  deparlmcnts  iinfaniiliar  to  his  gifted  friend;  in  th<ise 
deeper  prohlems  of  philosophical  spccnhition  and  historical 
investigation  which  furnished  the  roots  of  his  theological 
method,  lie  was  intent  on  the  ili.scovery  of  the  roiiofuUi- 
of  all  d(»ctrines  anil  institutions,  and  \\\s  chii  f  nu  iital  |h>u  cr 
lay  in  the  p(»ssussion  of  a  keen  analysis  which  sulTercil  no 
subterfuge  to  escape  him,  and  which  hnaight  out  the 
lurking  error  or  the  hidden  truth  .so  that  it  was  ini)M»bsible 
to  mistake  its  idcniiiy.  Though  pos.'^essed  as  a  preacher 
of  a  rare  e|o()uenci:  (»f  both  .style  an4l  cNpression,  his  ap|H:al 
in  the  pulpit,  as  in  his  writings,  was  \u  the  tlu»ughtful  and 
studious  classes  rather  than  to  the  mass  of  men.  Me  ap- 
proached men  through  their  intellect  too  predominantly  to 
greatly  attract  or  influence  the  general  crowd,  but  within 
the  sphere  he  had  deliberately  chosen  he  sto<id  supreme. 
Upon  vague  sentiment  or  misty  doubt  his  cl'tar  intelli- 
gence shone  like  the  sun,  dispersing  the  vapors  and  re- 
vealing the  source  of  their  origin.  He  recognizecl  and 
welcomed  the  new  problems  in  thought  an<l  acti«»n  of  Ins 
time,  an<l  rejoiced  to  go  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  friendly 
spirit  which  greeted  them  as  .*<igns  of  life,  better  far  than 
any  sultry  calm.  As  their  .solvent  he  brought  forth  out 
of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old,  holding,  with  his  friend 
Stanley,  that  "  the  transitory  staiuls  still,  fades,  and  falls 
to  pieces;  the  eternal  continues  by  changing  its  f«>nn  in 
accordance  with  the  movement  of  atlvancing  ages." 

As  a  philosi»phical  Christian  olivine  and  as  a  liberal 
churchman,  not  less  but  more  devoted  by  reas<in  <»f 
his  liberality,  his  influence  on  his  fellow-clergy  and  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  community  was  marked  and  deep. 
And  all  that  influence  went  for  manliness  and  sincerity, 
for  generous  sympathy,  for  higli  scholarship,  for  fearless 
invcstiL^ation.      His  couraL^e  was  boundless  because  of  bis 
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confidence  that  truth,  4iot  error,  is  the  strongest  thing  in 
the  church  as  in  the  world.  His  salutary  influence  on 
multitudes  of  the  younger  clergy  can  hardly  be  computed. 
As  we  turn  to  si>eak  of  Phillips  l)nK>ks  we  meet  a  nature 
in  full  accord  with  Dr.  Washburn's  aim  and  tone,  but  with 
characteristics  widely  diflcrcnt.  lie  grew  up  in  lioston, 
under  the  influence  of  his  rector,  Dr.  Alexander  II.  Vin- 
ton,  "  whose  vigorous  mind  and  great  acquirements  and 
commanding  character  and  earnest  eloquence/*  to  quote 
Bishop  Brooks's  own  estimate  of  him,  "  made  him  a  most 
influential  power,  and  gave  a  noble  dignity  to  the  life  of 
the  church  in  Boston.*'  A  graducite  of  Ilarx^ard  and  a 
student  under  Dr.  Sparrow  at  Alexandria,  his  mind  never 
in  earlier  or  later  days  turned  fondly  toward  institutions, 
but  centered  itself  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  and  intellect- 
ual aspects  of  the  truth  itself.  High  as  Wcis  his  intelligence 
and  wide  as  was  his  culture,  his  appeal*  to  his  hearers  was 
not  chiefly  through  the  intellectual  gifts  which  se|Kinited 
them,  but  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  they 
shared  in  common  and  which  made  them  all  akin.  At 
once  on  emerging  from  the  seminary  he  became  preeminent 
in  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  very  beginning  continued  till 
his  death  the  most  powerful  and  fascinating  and  uplifting 
preacher  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  ever  known. 
He  drew  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  in 
vast  assemblies  about  him,  and  they  hung  brccithless  on  his 
lips,  and  went  home  from  his  sermons  feeling  that  a  strong 
wind  of  God  had  blown  freshness  .ind  courage  and  hope  and 
aspiration  into  their  sotds.  It  is  im|>ossible  to  say  whose 
lives  he  touched  most  |)otently,  whether  the  students  of 
I  larvard,  or  the  merchants  and  physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
or  the  judges,  statesmen,  and  scholars  of  Boston,  of  the 
clerks  ancl  seamstresses  and  artisans  everywhere.  No  one 
but  felt  <ind  responded  to  the.  nobleness  of  his  miture  and 
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the  majesty  of  his  spirit  as  he  stood  before  them  to  plead 
with  them,  as  the  children  of  God,  to  rise  to  the  hci}rht  of 
the  divine  possibilities  within  them,  and  walk  as  children 
of  the  light  and  of  the  day.  It  is  diflicult,  if  nut  iniixMi- 
siblc,  to  analyze  his  ]>uwen  lie  had  aftluent  K^'^^S  ^^"^  >t 
did  not  lie  in  thcni.  He  had  an  exquisite  diction  which 
sang  its  sentiment  into  the  soul,  and  a  wealth  of  illustration 
which  constituted  him  a  veritable  seer  to  whom. nature  laid 
bare  the  secrets  of  her  spirituc'd  suggestiiMi.  together  with 
a  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  which  transfonns  his  writ- 
ings into  literature.  Mentally  he  had  a  clear  |>erce]>tit>ii  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  (jod  and  man,  a  noble  philoso- 
phy of  lifw',  a  keen  appreciation  (»f  the  forties  mo\ing  in 
society,  an  intense  appreciation  of  all  genuine  ftmus  of 
life,  ihit  it  was  the  mystic  touch  of  genius  which  t<Mik 
«'ill  the  rich  endowments  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  sicijuire- 
ments  c»f  his  scholarship,  and  all  his  varied  culture  and  ex- 
perience of  men,  and  from  out  them  evoked  a  p(»wer  of 
spiritual  sympathy  which  mad*?  him  supreme  as  an  ins]ii- 
ration  and  a  guide.  His  theology  was  Chri>t(*logy,  and 
his  religion  was  a  transcript  of  Dr.  Arnold's  expressive 
phrase:  "There  is  one  name,  and  one  al(»ne,  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  whom  we  can  surrender  our  whole  st>nl  ;ind 
be  Sfitisfied.  An<l  that  name  is  not  truth,  not  justice,  not 
benev<»lence;  not  Christ's  mother,  nor  his  holiest  servants, 
nor  his  blessed  sacraments,  nor  his  very  mystical  body,  the 
church ;  but  himself  only,  who  dietl  f<»r  us  and  rose  again, 
Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  man."  The  divinity  antl 
lunnanity  of  Christ  were  a  blended  light  which  enabled  him 
to  apprehend  the  significance  t»f  each,  and  to  comprehend 
their  unity  in  him.  The  realisation  of  that  unity  in  man 
was  to  his  thought  the  end  and  aim  of  creation  and  re- 
demption, and  to  it  he  stnnmoned  all  who  heard  him  by 
earnestly  ehiquent  appeals  to  the  noblest  elements  within 
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them.  lie  depicted  Christian  chanictcr  in  the  greatness 
of  its  manliness,  and  in  contrast  showed  tlie  tuqiitude  of 
evil  in  its  littleness  as  well  cis  in  its  ((iiilt.  His  teaching; 
was  thus  characterized  by  a  hifty  belief  in  man's  spiritual 
possibilities,  and  a  large  hope  for  man's  eternal  destinies. 
The  progressive  revelation  of  truth  and  morality  in  the 
Hible,  crowned  by  the  incarnation,  assured  him  of  its 
divine  spirit  and  origin,  which  no  criticism  of  the  letter 
ctudd  afTect.  And  the  church  of  Christ  was  to  him  the 
brotherhoiMl  of  all  who  were  Imptized  with  Christ's  .spir- 
itual power,  and  f(»llowed  him  cis  M.'ister.  Neither  his 
theological  nor  his  ecclesiastical  views  were  conventional, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  misconception  and  misunderstanding 
of  him.  His  method  was  synthetic,  not  analytic,  and  this, 
too,  bewildered  the  conventional  nu'nd,  which  could  not 
believe  that  the  skeleton  was  s(»und  or  entire  unless  it 
protrudetl  itself  through  the  tissues  of  the  ampler  life  with 
which  he  clothed  it.  Those  who  would  .subject  a  |N>em  to 
the  tests  of  a  mathematical  problem  might  remain  doubtful 
of  his  essential  c)rtliodt»xy,  but  not  those  who  caught  the 
real  meam'ng  of  his  thought  and  were  responsive  to  the 
passionate  yearning  of  his  scud  to  make  God  and  Christ  <md 
all  Christian  truth  a  re.'dity  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  not 
leave  it  chiefly  the  tnndition  of  a  jiast  age  of  faith.  He 
never  uttered  «i  sensational  sentence,  nor  cme  th«'it  had  n(»t 
a  sensation  for  earnest  souls.  In  the  chiefest  I*!nglish 
catheilrals,  as  in  the  least  jKirish  churches  of  his  diocese, 
he  was  a  living  oracle.  Antl  in  his  influence  on  his  own 
communion  and  community  he  stfMMl  foremo.st  as  an  in- 
spiring presence,  who  made  life  nobler,  and  thought  and 
speech  wt)rthier,  b}  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  gcxlliness 
with  which  he  sufl'used  them. 

Of   other   men   of   influence   of    this   school   there   is 
no  .space  to  speak ;  but  brief  mention  must  be  made  of 
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John  Cotton  Smith,  rector  of  Ascension  Church,  New  Vork^ 
who,  beginning  as  a  narrow  ICvangcliCcil,  cxpandctl  into  a 
broail  Hvangclical;  always  holdini;  tt)  the  subjective  the- 
olo^ry  he  luveil,  yet  coining  to  coniprehcnil  the  equal  force 
and  claim  of  other  sch<M)ls  of  thou};lit.  llis  strong  native 
]>owers  were  enforced  by  learning,  and  his  philosophic 
cast  of  mind  lent  depth  to  his  conclusions.  I  lis  ]Kiniphlet, 
"The  Church's  Mission  of  Reconcilitition,"  had  a  verj' 
wide  efTect  in  calming  party  ]Kission  and  making  his 
]Mnvcrs  known  and  his  influence  felt  generally  throughout 
the  church.  It  w.ls  a  plea  fc»r  unity  amid  diversity,  justi- 
fied by  an  exp(»siii(in  of  the  |H'Culiar  task  and  value  cif  each 
school  in  its  testimony  io  some  special  element  of  the 
faith,  and  urg(?d  in  the  int^rests  of  that  "special  agency 
in  building  up  the  future  chiirch  of  the  nation**  which  he 
believed  Providence  laid  upon  his  own  communion. 

In  fme,  the  aim  of  this  sch(»ol  has  lain  in  on  eiideavor  to 
make  the  church  couiprehensive,  and  in  claiming  free  scitjie 
for  the  development  «>f  its  power. 

Another  new  organization  of  this  |)cri(»d  has  likewise 
been  influential  in  the  cause  of  unity  within  the  church  on 
its  sjiiritual  side,  as  the  C'liurch  C*ongress  h;is  been  on  its 
intellectual  side.  It  is  the  Parochial  Mission  Society,  which 
by  freer  methods  and  a  continuous  series  of  services  strives 
to  do  in  a  more  churchly  fashion  what  the  prayer-meet- 
ing and  religious  conference  aimed  to  <lo  of  old.  It  com- 
bines in  its  committees  aiul  its  workers  churchmen  of 
every  scho<»l  or  party,  who  are  earnestly  set  to  dissipnte 
the  apathy  which  settles  on  the  rnutimj  life  of  parishes, 
;uul  to  call  in  from  without  tt)  the  influences  of  the  gospel 
those  who  either  neglect  the  church  or  are  utterly  indilTer- 
ent  or  hostile  to  it.  To  gather  in  the  wayfarer  and  stimu- 
late the  slui:msh  Christian  is  the  work  of  the  Parochial 
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tyi>es  of  men ;  but  the  unity  of  aim  begets  unity  of  spirit, 
and  the  outcome  has  been  an  enlarged  charity  and  a  better 
mutual  appreciation  among  the  varied  schools  of  church- 
men. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Hrotherhood  is  another  such  unifying 
organization,  which  touches  church  life  on  its  practical  side. 
This  society,  which,  with  simplest  rules  and  methods,  exists 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  young  men  in  church  work, 
such  as  bringing  men  to  church  and  welcoming  them  there, 
teaching  in  Sund.iy-schools  and  night-schools,  and  other 
like  avocations,  has  become  widespread  and  influential 
throughout  the  land.  The  Church  Congress  and  the 
Parochial  Mission  Society  both  had  their  prototypes  in 
Kngland.  The  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood  is  purely  Ameri- 
can. It  began  as  a  parochial  society  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Chiccigo,  to  meet  a  local  need,  under  the  inspiration  and 
suggestion  of  Mr.  James  Iloughteling,  a  layman  of  the 
parish.  Originating  in  1886,  it  has  now  a  thoustind  chap- 
ters and  a  membership  of  eleven  thousand  widely  scattered 
through  the  dioceses.  It  holds  its  conventions,  where  the 
members  gather  in  vast  numbers,  and  is  a  distinct  ])ower 
in  consolidating  the  practical  forces  of  the  church,  and 
divesting  them  of  a  partisan  character.  The  Daughters  of 
the  King  is  a  society  for  girls,  of  the  same  essential  aim  and 
spirit,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  large  an  organization. 
Church  clubs,  too,  have  numerously  sprung  into  being, 
which  have  tlve  opportunity  at  least  to  foster  unity  on  its 
social  siile.  The  lavmen  in  the  cities  are  enlisted  in  them, 
and  they  manifest  and  deepen  a  vigorous  Christian  vitality 
among  churchmen. 

Of  the  various  attempts  at  social  reform  which  have  com- 
bined churchmen  of  .ill  scIkmiIs  in  e(|ual  enthusiasm,  one  of 
the  chief  is  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  which  seeks  tt> 
diminish  and  destroy  drunkenness  by  the  combined  efTortsof 
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all  sober  people.  It  admits^  therefore*  to  its  felIo\vship  botli 
those  who  moderately  use  and  those  who  totally  abstain 
from  using  spirituous  drinks.  It  was  established  in  1881, 
and  under  its  able  president*  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  has 
done  much  to  oppose  the  vice  so  fatal  to  domestic  ]>cacc 
and  personal  respectability  by  affcctini^  legislation  «ind  call- 
ing attention  to  the  problem  of  drinking-salcKins  and  their 
distribution,  by  the  establishment  of  cofTec-houscs  and 
lunch-wagons  where  the  temptation  to  dram-drinking  is  ab- 
sent, by  lectures  and  mass-meetings,  and  especially  by  the 
establishment  in  churches  of  coq)s  of  Knights  of  1  cmpcr- 
ance,  with  drill  and  uniform,  among  the  young,  plcdgeil  to 
sc»briety  and  purity  and  reverent  speech.  The  reasonable- 
ness i>f  its  basis,  whereon  all  the  friends  of  sobriety  may 
stand,  frees  it  from  the  taint  of  an  uncharit.ible  fanaticism, 
and  promises  for  it  a  sphere  of  usefulness  akin  to  that  of 
the  I*2nglish  Church  Temperance  Society,  wht»se  success 
suggested  the  adoption  of  its  methods  in  America. 

The  American  Church  Huilding  Fund  Conunission  is 
another  practical  combination  of  all  sorts  of  churchmen  in 
needed  work.  l*\>unde<l  in  1880  bv  the  General  Conven- 
tion,  it  ciims  to  raise  a  large  fund  by  annu.'il  <»frerings  from 
congregations  anil  by  individucd  gifts;  portions  «if  the 
principal  to  be  loaned,  and  of  the  interest  to  be  given,  for 
church  building  wherever  needed. 

Amid  all  these  manifestati<ins  of  a  broader  and  nobler 
conception  of  the  church's 'task,  the  individual  churches 
themselves,  whether  the  seats  arc  rented  and  apprnpriatetl 
or  whether  they  arc  indiscriminately  free,  have  in  large 
measure  ceased  to  be  mere  places  of  worship  f<»r  the  little- 
groups  who  have  combined  to  build  tlu-m,  preservinjj 
carefully  the  chartered  privileges  c»f  their  parishioners,  and 
have  aspired  to  become  religions  homes  for  the  conimnnity 
and  centers  of  religious  work  for  the  help  of  all  kinds  of 
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suffering  and  need.  In  the  larger  cities  the  mission  chapels 
and  parish  houses  of  the  self-supporting  churches  offer  the 
opportunity  for  worship  and  helpful  sympathy  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  poorer  ix>pulation ;  and  the  general  City  Mis- 
sion, in  the  city  of  New  York,  carries  the  ministrations 
of  the  g(»s|)el,  through  its  chaplains,  to  all  the  city  institu- 
tions, to  every  prison  and  hospital  and  almshouse  supi>orted 
by  the  municipality.' 

A  larger  conception  of  church  catholicity  has  at  times 
seemed  to  some  to  dem;md  a  change  of  name  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical organiz«'ition  which  h.'is  s«)  developed  itself.  In 
the  General  Omvention  of  1S77,  held  in  Hoston,  the  sub- 
ject was  broached  by  the  presentation  of  .some  resolutions  ' 
of  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin,  asking  among  other  things 
for  a  change  in  the  legal  title  of  the  church.  The  deputy 
from  Wisconsin  wh(»  intriKluced  the  resolution,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  l)e  Koven,  was  its  chief  clerical  a<lvocate,  and  the 
lion.  S.  Corning  Judil,  of  Illinois,  its  chief  lay  supporter. 
The  older  and  larger  ditHrrses  did  not  favor  it.  The  lion. 
llamilttMi  l'*i>>li,  (»f  New  York,  vigorously  oppttseil  and 
denounced  ii.  'I'hc  Hnal  vote  on  the  change  of  name  was 
on  the  resolution  reporteil  by  the  committee  to  wh(»m  the 
Wisconsin  res(iluti<»n  hail  been  referred,  viz.,  "AV.v/#/;vv/, 
'Hi.'it  no  change  be  made  in  the  name  of  this  church,  .'is 
used  in  the  constituticm.*'  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
dioceses  sustained  the  resolution,  only  one  lay  delegate 
from  Alabama  and  tw(»  clerical  delegates  from  Wisconsin 
voting  in  the  negative.  In  connection  with  this  subji:ct 
an  occurrence  in  the  (leneral  Convention  t»f  1S1S6  has  biren 
cited  as  indicating  a  change  of  sentiment-  in  regard  to  it. 

1  Tlu'  luaiuifiil  (  l»:i|)(|  (if  tlie  K\kuA  SIk  |*lii r>l.  luiili  hy  Mr.  litMi^c  l(lis<i, 
nf  Ncu  Vurk  <  iiy,  :il  a  kkI  ii(  m-vi  iily  lll•lll^.4nl|  i|m||;ii>,  on  ISlai  kui  ll'>  InI.uuI, 
(ill  llic  ii>L'  \%i  lilt-  itiiii.iti  >  nf  ihc  rill  aliiiN|i<Mi>i-,  is  a  sinking  illuslialinii  <»( 
llic  auakiiU'il  ^piril  of  |iliil.iiiilini|)y  m  ilu  dtiiiili  In  day. 

*•*  .See  Murcl)t*u>t-,  **  .S«»im:  AiiiiTUaii  ('liurtliiittii,*'  |i.  ai7. 
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Such  was  not  its  si(*iiificancc.  It  was  pri)|>oseil,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enrichment  of  the  IVayer-book  then  uiulcr 
••  consideration,  that  the  name  of  the  church  should  be,  mtt 
changed,  but  omitted  from  tlie  title  of  the  Prayer-bcuik. 
Mc'uiy  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  change  of  name 
were  in  favor  of  this  proposition,  believing  it  would  teiifl  tc» 
make  the  Prayer-book  more  widely  acceptable  without  the 
church,  and  insure  its  use  in  congregations  not  ICpiscoi^d. 
There  w«is  a  clerical  majority  c»f  nearly  I  wo  thirds  in  its 
favor,  and  it  was  defeated  by  the  non-concurrence  of  the 
laity,  largely  on  the  ground  that  such  omissicm  in  the  title 
of  the  l*raver-book  wtiuld  be  const nu'd  as  a  <lesire  to 
change  the  church's  name.  Whenever  the  subject  of  the 
change  of  name  has  come  distinctly  to  the  front  it  h«ns  Inren 
emphatically  disallowed. 

Hcfore  considering  the  two  important  «'U'ti«»ns  of  the 
church  at  home  which  will  ctiiicludi:  this  nr*  rd,  it  is  will 
to  give  a  briif  glance  at  its  ri'latinns  abroad.  'IIum-  h.ivi* 
been  chiully  Cdnfiiu'd  ti)  tlu*  participation  t»f  tlu!  Ann  liian 
bishops  in  the  thric  ( (iiifni  ncis  \\[  tin:  whole  Ani^lican 
episcopate,  held  b)-  in\  itation  of  the  An  hbishdp  ij  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth  Palace.  At  the  first,  hehl  in  iSh;,  the 
opening  serm<»n  was  preached  by  llishup  \\'liiteh«»use,  of 
Illinf»is,  in  conse(|uence  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Kt.  I\cv. 
Dr.  Ilnpkins.  to  whom,  as  presitling  bishop,  the  ap|M»iii|. 
ment  h.id  been  referred,  in  recogniti<»n  of  the  church  in  the 
Unititl  Sl.ites.  liishop  I  lopkins  was,  however,  a  pr<»niitieiit 
and  (onspienons  menibir  of  the  conlereiue;  and  Mishnp 
l.ei:,  of  |)rlauare,  made'  a  pi»»found  inipit --sion  by  his 
|(  arnid  and  judiiioiis  ioiimmI,  whiih  iau>t4l  him  in  be 
e.spet  iail)'  consnlli  d  on  monleiil«"Us  c|ue>tions.  As  the 
utterances  of  thiM;  lonfi  it  lu  t  s  are  t»f  no  bimling  lej;.d 
obligation,   tluir  ellect    has   hi  in   chii  ll>    in   tKepinini;   a 

seiksc  (if   till!   iiiiilv  nf  ;iiin  iind  idt  ntitv  irf   lite  betWeiJI   the 
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sisler  churches  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  in  spite  ofl 
diversity  of  operations  to  which  their  separate  cirJ 
stances  call  thel^.  They  have  resulted  in  a  more  frcql 
interchange  of  pulpits  between  the  two  countries,  and  F 
devi-'loped  a  stronger  sense  of  brotherhood  without  eiit.il 
any  mischievous  results  of  Icfjislative  alliance. 

The  two   most   marked  actions  of  tlie  church  ofl 
present  period  remain  to  be  noted:  the  enriclinient  ol 
i'rayer-hook  ami  the  Declaration  Concerninj;  Unity, 
were  in  a  measure   synchronous,  the  Declaration 
issued  after  the  Prayer-book  revision  had  been  bet,'unB 
before  it  was  ended. 

In  the  matter  uf  tlic  revision  of  the  Prayer- book  I 
resohitiuii    calliiit;    for   the    joint    committee    to    i 
the  iiucslion  was  nlTered  by  the  Rev.  William  K.   1 1| 
iii^ton,  D.D.,  of  Massachusetts,  on  tliu  ninth  day  < 
ses.iiun,  in  the  General  Convention  of  18X0.     It  real 
follows:  "Kisolrcil,  the  House  of  Hishops  coneurrint;,  1 
n  joint  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  bishops,  seven  n 
byters,  and  seven  laymen,  be  appointed  to  c<»n>idt 
report  to  the  next  General  Convention  wlietlier,  tn  v 
the  fact  that  this  church  is  soon  to  enter  upon  the  s 
century  of  its  organized   existence  in  this  countryJ 
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laymen:  Huntington,  D.nlrymple,  Goodwin,  Dix,  HanvocKl, 
Garrison,  I  larison.  Fish,  Coppcc,  Sheffcy,  Wilder,  Andrews, 
Smith,  Ihirj^win. 

It  was  felt  at  the  outset  that  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mittee was  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
jjrcater  number  of  those  appointed  to  represent  the  House 
of  Deputies  upon  it  were  men  who  held  not  voted  for  the 
rcsohition ;  but  this  fcict  became  of  iiscif  .in  arj^ument  for 
revision  when,  at  the  Convention  held  in  IMiihidelphia  three 
years  later,  the  report  brought  in  by  the  joint  committee 
was  found  to  liave  been  signed  by  all  the  members. 

The  report,  when  presented,  had  attaclied  to  it  a  sample 
Prayer-book  showing  how  the  changes  recommended, 
if  a(loj)te(l,  woultl  appear.  This  was  known  as  the  lU>ok 
Annexed,  and  in  connection  with  the  rej)ort  furnished  the 
su])jcct-niatter  for  an  animated  debate  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  session  of  1883.  The  recommendations  of  the 
conunillce  were  grouped  and  classified  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  selection,  aiul  much  the  greater  portion  nf 
what  had  been  reconunended  by  the  committee  secured 
the  Convention's  approval.  No  sooner,  however,  had  this 
body  adjourned  than,  in  accordance  with  a  natural  law  of 
reaction,  an  attack  upon  the  revision  movement  was  be;^un 
all  along  the  line  ;  so  that  it  presently  looked  as  if  the  whole 
labor  of  the  committee  wouhl  come  to  naught.  Hut  the 
violence  of  this  reaction  spent  il<elf  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  the  Conventit)n  to 
meet  again,  this  time  at  Chicago,  it  was  evident  that  a 
counter-reaction  in  favor  of  revision  ha<l  begun.  Op- 
position, Imwever,  was  still  stronj^  enongh  to  enable  the 
opponents  of  the  movement  to  secure  the  rcjecli«»n  of  a 
great  deal  that  had  been  accej)ted  at  rhila(lel|)hia.  A 
Sifting  Committee,  so  called,  was  appointed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment uj)on  the  reconunendations  agreed  to  in  Philadeljihia, 
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and  to  report  back  to  the  Convention  such  features  of  re- 
vision as  ought  in  its  juilgment  to  receive  final  approval. 
As  a  result  of  this  procedure  certain  cimnges  were  then 
and  there  adopted  and  became  |Kirt  of  the  liturgical  law 
of  the  church ;  while  certain  others  received  preliminary 
approval  and  were  handed  on  to  the  next  Convention  for 
final  cictitin. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  1889  the  final  results 
were  gathered  up,  and  a.  committee  of  twenty-one  wsus 
cippointed  to  pre|>are  and  present  to  the  Convention  of 
1892  a  standard  b(M>k.  It  should  be  noted,  liowever,  that 
fit  Chicago  the  Committee  on  Revision  was  reorganixed 
and  its  number  reduced  to  fifteen.  On  tlie  reorganized 
committee  tlie  original  mover  of  the  resolutiim  ft>r  revision 
declined  t«>  scr\'e. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  1892,  at  Kaltimore,  the 
committee  on  the  Standard  l*rayer-boc»k  presented  its  re- 
|M>rt,  a  learned  and  exhaustive  document,  understood  to 
l)e  mainly  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart.  lV<K)f.sheets 
of  the  Stanilard  Hook  were  at  the  same  time  presented,  a 
canim  was  passed  providing  that  henceforth  the  Standard 
should  be  a  single  volume  rather  than  an  edition,  as  here- 
tofore, cuul  the  committee  was  continued,  with  instructions 
to  provide  s«'iid  volume  and  to  turn  it  over  to  the  custodi.m 
with  the  le.'Lst  |M)ssible  del;|y.  The  committee  was  Jilso 
authorized  to  issue  replicas  of  the  Stanckird  for  the  use  of 
the  scvend  dioceses,  and  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  sale  of 
subscription  copies,  for  some  portion  of  the  ex|)ense  in- 
curred. Rev.  Or.  S;unuel  Hart,  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  rendered  much  able  service  to  the  cause 
of  revision,  was  appropriately  appointed  custcnlian. 

To  the  fostering  care  t>f  the  Presiding  Hishop,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Williams,  and  of  the  Dishop  of  Alliany,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Donne,  the  whole  movement  for  revision  owecKi 
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lar^c  simre  of  its  success,  but,  more  than  to  any  other,  to 
the  Kev.  William  K.  Huntington,  D.IX,  who  was  its  inspira* 
tion  and  chief  ^uide,  without  wlu>m  it  would  not  have  been 
started,  or,  if  started,  would  have  failed,  and  wht»sc  able 
and  ct»urte(»us  conduct  of  the  lonj^  nnd  intric%ite  discussions 
in  the  lltnise  of  Deputies  secured  t(»  him  the  recognition 
by  the  whole  church  of  a  master  of  debate. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  rubrical  relaxations  and 
liturgical  enrichments  of  the  present  book  how  fully  the 
demands  of  the  Memorial  Movement  of  1H54  have  been 
met  J  In  his  letter  to  Hisht»p  Otey  concerning  *'  What  the 
Memorialists  Want,**  in  relation  to  the  church  services. 
Dr.  Mtddenber}^  had  specifu^d  especially  these  thin};s: 

1.  The  use  of  other  texts  c»f  Scripture  among  the  intro- 
ductory st-ntcnces. 

2.  That  the  minister  may  at  his  discretion  omit  the 
exhortali<»n. 

3.  That  the  minister  may  at  his  discretit>n  omit  the 
(leneral  Confession  and  Absolutit)n  on  week-days,  excej»t 
hVidiiys;  and  on  Sundays,  when  the  holy  connnunioii  is 
administered,  may  bej»in  with  one  or  more  c»f  the  sentences 
of  Scripture,  or  with  the  l-ord's  Prayer. 

4.  To  allow  the  use  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  psalms  or 
portions  of  psalms  instead  of  the  psalter  for  the  day. 

5.  To  allow  the  substitution  of  other  lessons  than  those 
•ippt  tinted. 

6.  To  allow  the  substitution  of  certain  anthems  or  otbi-r 
portions  of  .Scriptme  for  the  present  canticles  (»f  Morninj; 
or  ICveninjf  Prayer. 

7.  To  allow  on  certain  occasions  additional  prayers  or 
offices,  such  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  bishop. 

All  these  demands  have  been  more  than  conceded.  The 
enrichment  by  additional  material,  if  not  larj^e,  has  been 
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choice.  The  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Diitiittis,  which  were 
contained  even  in  the  Proposed  liook  of  1 785,  and  which 
should  never  have  been  lost,  have  been  restored,  and  an 
additional  feast-day,  in  the  festival  of  the  Transfi^^unition^ 
has  been  added  to  the  calendar.  As  it  is  now  constituted 
the  American  Prayer  liook  is  perh<ips  the  noblest  in.uiual 
of  public  devotion  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  Convention  of  1892,  which  completed  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer-book,  adopted  also  a  Hymnal,  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  singular  culture  and  ability,  under  the  lead* 
crship  of  Bishop  W.  C.  Doane,  of  Allmny,  who  both  by 
|Kiternal  heritage  and  native  poetic  gifts  w<u(  fitted  to  be 
its  ideal  chairman. 

I^icking  space  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  history  of 
the  I  lymnal,  there  are  a  few  names  es]>ecially  which  nnist 
be  gratefully  associated  with  it.  Ai>art  from  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, whose  service  has  been  before  mentioned  in  this 
relation,  the  first  is  that  of  Kishop  George  Durgess,  of 
M.'iine,  who  was  one  of  the  best  literary  .scholars  the 
church  has  ever  known,  and  who  brought  his  wide  culture 
and  distinct  poetical  talent  to  bear  \\\vo\\  the  subject  between 
the  years  1857  and  1865.  His  influence  was  marked  and 
.salutary.  Another  name  is  that  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleve- 
land Coxe,  D.l).,  liishop  of  Western  New  York,  a  co-laborer 
with  Dishop  Kurgess,  and  a  poet  likewise,  who  by  his 
"  Christian  H«illads  "  has  set  the  church  bells  chiming  in 
m«iny  a  household,  and  who  has  bestowed  a  ginxlly  herit%ige 
upon  the  church  in  his  own  noble  hymns,  which  at  times,  as 
in  that  on  the  church,  vibrate  with  a  lyric  ring  akin  to  Ccimp- 
beirs,  and  again,  .is  in  that  on  Christ's  humility,  recall  the 
meditative  sweetness  of  Keble.  With  these  two  poet  prel- 
ates, Bishop  Howe,  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  associ.'ited  his 
ample  learning  and  cultivated  t.'iste ;  and  in  this  hist  I  lym- 
nal, compiled  under  the  supervising  care  of  Bishop  Doane, 
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all  previous  efforts  have  found  their  fitting  culmination. 
As  regards  both  prayer  and  praise,  the  church  in  this  last 
decade  has  been  amply  endowed  for  a  reverent  and  i;Io\v- 
ing  ser\'ice  to  Almighty  God. 

It  was  during  the  movement  for  the  enrichment  and  re- 
vision of  the  Prayer-book  that,  at  the  General  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  1886,  the  House  of  Di.shops  issued  their 
celebrated  Declaration  Concerning  Unity.    A  memorial 
on  the  subject  had  been  presented  to  them,  signed  by  more 
than  eleven  hundred  clergymen  and  over  three  thousand 
laymen.    A  committee  was,  in  consecpience,  a]>]>ointed  *'  to 
ccmsider  the  matter  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom."     It 
consisted  of  Hishops  Littlejohn  of  Long  Island,  Hcdcll  of 
Ohio,  Howe  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  McCoskry  of  Aliclii- 
gan,  anil  Galleher  of  Louisiana.     The  subject  was  nf»t  in 
substance  a  new  one,  though  it  was  new  in  form.    In  1 7K5, 
Hishop  Seabury,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith,' 
held  indicated  as  the  fixed  and  settled  notes  of  the  church, 
of  universal  obligation,  these  four:   government,  s;icra- 
ments,  faith,  and  doctrine.    If  doctrine  be  made  equivalent 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  cts  the  source  and  .«itand«ird  of  it. 
then  the  report  on  unity,  .is  fnially  shaped  by  the  I^'un- 
belh  Conference,  is  in  exact  acconl  with  Hishop  Seabury. 
The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  as  well  to  the 
much  more  recent  and  full  expression  of  the  s;une  essen- 
tial position  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  lluntingt(»n,  in  his 
••  lissay  toward  Unity,**  called  •*  The  Church  Idea."  =    The 
four  postulates  therein   laid   down  were  silmost  litcnilly 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  the  four  propositions  which 
constituted  the  sum  and  substance  of  its  report,  and  which 
are  cc»mmonly  known  as  the  Qu.'idrilateral. 

1  Sec  lJcar»Klcy,  **  Life  an«l  C<»rrcs|M»n<!cncc  of  Samuel  5>e.iliury,  I  >.!>.,•• 

p.  2.U- 

2  '•  The  Church  Mca:  An  Ess.iy  toward  Unity,"  p.  157  (K.  P.  I>uttt»n  Ac 

Ct».,  1S70). 
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That  report,  after  refcrrinjj  to  the  commission  in  1853, 
in  response  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  bishops  in  council  in  1880,  proceeded 
to  make  the  following;  Declaration  **  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  esiiecially  to  our  fellow-Christians  of  the 
different  communions  in  our  land  who,  in  their  sevend 
spheres,  have  contended  for  the  religion  of  Christ: 

•'  1.  Our  earnest  desire  ihcit  the  Stiviour's  prayer  that 
we  all  may  be  one  may,  in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense,  be 
speedily  fulfilled; 

"  2.  That  we  believe  that  all  who  have  been  duly  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  l**ather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  I  loly  Ghost,  are  memlxrrs  of  the  I  ioly  Catholic  Church  ; 

"  3.  That  in  all  thin{(s  of  human  ordering  or  human 
ch(»ice  rel.'iting  to  nuMles  of  worslu'p  and  discipline,  or  to 
tniditional  customs,  this  church  is  ready,  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  humility,  to  forej(o  all  preferences  of  her  own ; 

**4.  That  this  church  does  not  seek  to  absorb  other 
communi(»ns,  but  rather,  c(N">|K.Tatin^  with  them  on  the 
bcisis  of  a  connnon  faith  and  order,  to  discountenance 
schism,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to 
promote  the  charity  which  is  the  chief  t>f  Christian  (graces 
and  the  visible  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world. 

••  Hut  furthermore,  we  do  hereby  afltrm  thtit  the  Chris- 
tian unity  now  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  memorialists 
can  be  restored  only  by  the  return  of  all  Christinn  com- 
munions to  the  principles  of  unity  exemplilied  by  the 
undivided  Catholic  Church  during  the  first  a^es  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  principles  we  believe  to  be  the  substantial 
dejiosit  of  Christian  faith  and  order  committed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  the  church  unto  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  inc.ipable  of  compromise  or  surrender  by 
those  who  have  been  ordained  to  be  its  stewards  and 
trustees  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all  men. 
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"  As  inherent  parts  of  this  sacred  deposit,  and  therefore 
as  essential  to  the  restoration  of  unity  among  the  divided 
brandies  of  Christendom,  we  account  the  following,  to  wit : 

•'  I.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, t'ts  the  revealed  Word  of  God ; 

*'  11.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  suiHcient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith ; 

"  111.  The  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Supper  <»f 
the  Lord,  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words 
of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  him; 

'•  IV.  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  meth- 
ods of  its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations 
and  i>et»plcs  called  of  God  into  the  unity  c»f  his  cluirch. 

"  l'\irthcrmore,  deeply  grieved  by  the  sad  divisions 
which  ailiict  the  Christian  cluirch  in  our  own  kmd,  we 
hereby  declare  our  desire  and  readiness,  S(»  soon  as  there 
shall  be  any  authorized  response  to  this  Declaration,  to 
enter  into  brotherly  conference  with  all  or  any  Christian 
bodies  seeking  the  restoration  of  the  organic  unity  <»f  the 
church,  with  a  view  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  con(liti<»ns 
under  which  so  priceless  a  blessing  might  happily  be 
brought  to  pass.*' 

'Ihis  report  was  <idopted  and  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Deputies,  who  subsecjueiUly  asked  attain  for  the 
•ippoiutnicnt  kA  a  j<»int  commission  on  the  subject,  'i'hi*^ 
actit>n  was  hiially  concurred  in,  and  it  was  made  the  prov- 
ince of  llie  it'nnnission  to  C(immunieate  t(»  the  organi/eil 
Christian  budies  of  ihe  country  lh(.'  Deelaralion  set  forib 
by  the  House  of  Mi^hops,  and  to  ht>ld  themselves  ready  to 
enter  into  brotherly  conference  with  all  t»r  any  such  IkkUln 
seeking  the  restoration  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  cluiicli. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  this  Det  Iaralit»n  was  its  virtual 
adoj)tion  and  pronuilgation  by  ihi:  l.ambeih  Conference 
of  1S88.     \\\  the  bishops  of  the  wli»»le  .Anglican  comniun- 
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ion  then  afibcinblcd  the  articles  here  promulgated  were 
ainciulcd  to  read  as  follows : 

**  (ii)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, as  'containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation/ 
and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith ; 

''  (^)  The  A]>ostlcs'  Creed,  as  the  baptismal  symbol ; 
and  the  Niccnc  Creed,  as  the  sullicient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith ; 

**  (c)  The  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
btiptism  and  the  Supi)er  of  the  Lord,  ministered  with  un- 
failing use  of  Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments ordained  by  him ; 

**  (//)  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  meth- 
ods of  its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  his  church.'* 

As  thus  amended  the  articles  were  accepted  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Deputies  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1893. 

With  this  action  of  the  General  Convention  we  may  fitly 
close  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscop^il  Church,  whose 
course  we  have  now  traced  from  its  sources  in  the  colonial 
churches  to  the  present  time.  In  the  consciousness  of  its 
fuller  life  that  church  seeks  to  secure  a  life  ampler  still  for 
the  church  of  Christ  in  America,  and  first  of  any  Christian 
boity  since  the  Reformation  has  put  forth  a  proffer  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  If  the  church  shall  be  cible  to  secure  constitu- 
tional provision  for  carr>'ing  into  effect  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  Concerning  Unity,  it  will  have  gone  far  an<l 
done  much  toward  securing  a  united  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  have  illustrated  its  steadfast  adhesion  to 
the  honored  legend  which  all  praise  and  so  few  practice : 

IN   NKCKSSARIIS  UNIIA!!,  IN   NON   NKCCSSARIIS  I.IHKRTAS  IN  OMNmim 

CAKITAS. 
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Artici.k  III.  They  Agree  in  <1eclaring  tlint  tlie  Kpi»co|vi1  nmrch  in  Om- 
necticut  is  to  lie  in  full  c«»iiiinunion  with  the  K|iiNCO|iul  (*hurch  in  SoicLukI: 
it  licini;  their  sincere  re.Milutum  to  i>ut  luaitcTN  on  such  a  f«N>tin(;  Si%  that  tlte 
mcnitiersk  of  Ixith  Churches  may  with  sak'ty  ami  frciHloni  couiniuiiicate  with 
either,  when  their  <K*caNi«»ns  call  thcin  (nun  the  one  country  to  the  «>iIkt; 
onlv  taking  care  when  in  Scotlanil  not  to  hoM  coiiiniunit»n  in  sacrcil  oHkc^ 
with  tho»e  |K'r>ons  who,  under  pretence  of  Onliiyuion  hy  an  Kn^li>li  «»r  Iri^h 
liithoji,  tlis  or  shall  take  upon  them  to  olVitiale  as  cler}*yuan  in  any  |>art  ••! 
the  Naii(»nal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  whoni  the  Scottish  riislM»ps  cannot  1ivl|« 
hNtkinj;  up«>n  as  schismalical  intruders,  de^i^nol  only  to  answer  %v«irMly 
pur|NiNes,  and  unc«imtiii>Ni*ineil  diNturlters  itf  the  |MM>r  remains  «»f  that  ontx* 
tlouri>hin){  Church,  which  iHtih  tluir  prolecesMir.%  and  tiny  lia%c,  un«h*r 
many  dilViculties,  lalMtured  to  pre^erxe  pure  ami  uncorruptol  to  future  a;;*''*. 

AKilt'i.K  IV.  With  a  view  t<»  the  sulutarv  pur]»ose  mentionid  in  tli«*  pre- 
ee«lin){  Articles,  they  a};ree  in  desiring  tli;it  there  may  Ik  as  luar  a  conf««rmiiy 
in  Worship  and  disiipline  estaMishiil  Utuien  the  tw«i  C'liunlies  ns  is  ei insist- 
ent  with  the  ditlerent  circumstaiues  nutl  (Ustmiis  nf  nati<ins;  ati<l  in  otdir  to 
avoid  any  kid  etleits  tliat  mi^lit  itllieYwise  nrUe  from  |MiIitii;d  dilftremes, 
they  here! ty  express  their  eni nest  wish  and  firm  intention  to  olisirw  such 
prudent  generality  in  their  puMic  pravers,  with  re^peil  to  these  points,  as 
ikhall  appear  nio>t  ii^rccaMe  to  nptistotic  rulen  and  the  practice  of  the  primi 
live  t'liunh. 

Aklti  l.i.  V.  As  the  cele1>ration  of  the  Holy  Mudiarist,  i*r  the  nduiitiistra- 
tion  of  tlie  sniraUKMt  of  the  I'Mly  and  hlixNl  of  Christ,  is  t)ie  priuii|^il  l^.tid 
i»f  union  anion^  (  hristiaiis,  n.s  well  as  the  niont  suh mn  att  of  uorH|ii|i  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Itishops  af<iresai<l  a;;ree  in  desiriiij;  that  thiie  may  Ik* 
as  little  variance  lure  as  possil.le,  .\nd  though  tin*  Soiiinh  |:is|i.i|»  :ire 
Very  far  froni  prestril»inj»  to  their  brethren  in  this  niatter,  thry  cannot  IK-Ip 
ardently  wishing  that  liishop  Sealairy  wi'iild  eiidiaxour  all  he  tan,  con^JHi 
etltly  wilh  pence  and  prudiiae,  to  ni:ike  the  ieK-hrnlion  of  this  vencr.d.le 
liiys|«.-ry  conforutaMe  to  the  most  priinilive  diKtiitie  and  )Taiti(e  in  that 
respect,  which  is  the  pattern  the  Chiirih  ('f  Sioilaitd  has  copied  :ilter  in  Ikt 
Communion  ( HVice,  and  whiili  it  has  Imn  the  wish  of  s«  me  i»f  tlu-  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  Chufih  of  lin^^Iand  that  •'he  aNi>  had  more  ilo-.ily 
f*iI|o\\ed  than  she  >e«nis  to  have  «lonc  sinie  >he  }4a\e  up  lur  I'irst  r»  fi»riiH"»l 
liturjjv  U'-ed  in  th«'  rt  ij;n  of  Kinj^  Mdward  \'l.,  htiween  wImMi  and  iIm-  form 
Used  in  till*  Churih  of  Scotland  tlurt-  is  no  ditft-rcncc  in  any  iHiim  whi«  li  the 
primilivi'  Churih  retkoiie«l  e'»sriili;d  to  tlu-  ri^ht  mini>!r:illon  **i  tin-  II«i|y 
r.utharisi.  In  this  capital  arlirlc  tin  rtf<»re  of  thr  liiuhari-tic  sir\ii«-,  in 
whirh  the  Stotiish  liishii|»s  >o  tarnistly  wish  for  a-^  nnuh  unily  as  |Mi>.^il.K-, 
Hi-hop  Sral'tiry  aKo  aj^ree^^  to  tnke  a  M-rioiiN  view  of  tin-  CoiniiiuiHoi)  (  iniie 
rei«oiiiii>-ndi-d  I'V  tl»«in,  and  if  fouijd  a;^ri«  aMr  to  the  ;^»  iiuim-  '^Iruidartls  ..f 
aiiti<piii>.  to  j^i\i'  l»i'«  s;imti»n  to  it,  and  hy  ^"ntle  nutlnMls  of  ar^iniuTit  and 
persuasiiin,  to  i-n«!ra\our,  as  thi-y  ha\e  "iMhe,  to  intriHluie  it  I'V  di-^iirs  into 
pra«  tiie,  willpMH  il.r  (iiMipiitsinn  of  authority  on  tlie  om*  si.le,  **i  thr  prt  jndiie 
of  former  custion  on  iIh-  niJHT. 

,\km«  IK.  \  I.  It  is  aI>o  hrrthy  a^^rttd  and  r«sii|\td  upon,  f««r  tin*  l^itir 
auswerinj^  thr  purp<»Msi.f  this  I 'on«  itn)al<  ,  that  a  l-roth*  riy  f«Ilow  *hip  In 
hemcfitrlh  maiiit.iiiud  hriwiin  tin*  I'.pi^roj.al  t'liiirilus  in  S(otl.in<!  \\u*\ 
Conncetiiut,  ae.d  sm  h  a  miiliial  int<riour>e  of  im  Ii-^iaslii  al  torr«*sp.  in.Un.  «• 
carrird  on,  uhrn  oj.porlunity  olHrs  or  nfus^iiy  re'pu'res,  as  may  l»-nd  to  the 
support  and  ediliiation  of  Inith  <  hurches. 
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Aktici.k  VII.  'riie  UiMhopt  aforciiald  <1o  hereby  jointly  decUre,  In  the 
in«)i»t  solemn  iiiunnvr,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction  they  have  mnhini; 
el^  in  view  but  the  ylory  of  God  and  the  i;ood  of  Hit  Church;  and  licing 
thus  pure  and  upright  in  their  intentions,  they  cannot  but  ho|)c  that  all  whom 
it  may  concern  will  jiut  the  m«wt  fair  and  candid  conslructi«m  on  their  con* 
duct,  and  take  n«i  onen<*e  at  their  feeble  but  sincere  endeavours  to  |>roni«itc 
what  they  lK*lieve  tn  Ih*  the  ciusc  of  truth  and  of  the  c«minion  salvation. 

In  teHtiniony  of  their  love,  to  which,  and  in  mutual  i;«hm1  faith  and  conH- 
dence,  they  have  for  theniselvcik  and  their  Kuccesstirs  in  oHTice  cheerfully  put 
their  names  and  scaU  to  these  presents  at  Al»erdcen,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  I«ord,  one  thousand  seven  hundreil  and  eighty- 
four. 

KtuiKKT  KiLcorR,  tiishofi  anJ  PruHMs.     [I^  S.] 
AkTiirK  Pktkik,  lUshop*     [U  S.] 
JoiiN  Skinnkk,  Jink.,  iUshoK    [U  S.] 
Saml'kl  Skahi  ky,  iiishop.    [L.  S.] 


APrKXDIX  AA. 

COItltESI*ONnF.NCB  WITH  TIIK  KNCI.ISII    AKCIlltlSllcipS  AND   IIISIlOI*8  CON* 
CEKMNc:  CONFEKKlNti  THE  KlibCUPATK  ON  AMKKICA. 

Thf.  action  of  the  Convention  in  this  matter  is  sumnic«1  up  in  the  aiMress 
and  resolves  which  we  ap|)cntl.  With  a  few  verltal  alterations,  they  are  the 
com|M»sitioii  of  Dr.  William  White,  and  arc  worthy  of  remendirance  from 
their  di(;nirie4l  and  courteous  style,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  fawning  or 
Hattery.     The  roolutionn  were  xs  follows: 

*'  AVW;v</.*  I.  That  tlii^  C*onvention  address  the  Archbisho|)s  and  nisho|»s 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  retiuesting  them  to  confer  the  Kpiscoiml  charaiier 
on  such  |>ersons  on  sliall  lie  chosen  and  recounnendetl  to  tliem  for  that  pur- 
|Mise  from  the  Conventions  of  this  Church  in  the  res|HX*tive  States. 

*'  II.  That  it  lie  reconnnendetl  t«i  the  said  Conventions  that  they  elect  |M!r- 
scms  for  thi<«  pur|Mi%e. 

•*  III.  That  it  Ik*  further  recimunendetl  to  the  different  Conventions,  .it  their 
next  res|H.*ct:ve  scNsiuns,  to  ap|M>int  c«»mmittees,  with  |Kiwers  to  corresiMmd 
with  the  l*!n;;Iish  bishops,  for  the  carrying  of  these  resolution;^  into  cUiii ; 
and  that  until  suili  committees  shall  lie ap|Miintetl,  they  l»e  reipiesteil  to  direct 
any  communications  which  they  may  lie  pleasctl  to  make  on  this  subji-ct  to 
the  committee,  consist 'ng  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  White  (I'rcNitlent),  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Smith,  the  kev.  Mr.  ProvooNi,  the  Ibm.  James  Du.ine,  and  S.imuel  Powell 
and  kichard  iVters,  l'!s«|uires. 

'*  IV.  That  it  lie  further  reconnnende«l  to  the  ililTerent  Conventions,  that 
they  p.ny  e>|H*t-i:d  attention  to  the  making  it  apfiear  to  their  l,ordslii|is,  that 
the  iKTHons  who  shall  Ik*  sent  to  them  for  consecrition  are  di*sire»l  in  the 
character  of  lii>|iop%,  as  well  by  the  lenity  as  by  the  Clergy  of  this  Church  in 
the  said  States,  res|K*ctively ;  ami  that  they  will' lie  rec*cive4l  by  them  in  that 
character  <in  their  return. 

*•  V.  .\ml  in  onler  to  assure  their  l.ordshi|>s  of  the  legality  of  the  present 
pro|Misiil  application,  that  the  Deputies  no\v  asscndiletl  lie  desired  to  make 
ares|>eclful  address  to  the  civil  rulers  of  the  States  in  which  they  res|iectively 
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rcbidc,  tu  certify  that  the  said  application  is  not  contrary  to  the  Constitutiun 
and  lawft  of  tlic  saiiic. 

**  VI.  And  whcrcaH  the  llishops  of  this  Church  will  nuC  be  entitled  tcian 
of  such  temporal  honours  as  arc  due  to  the  Archbtsho|M  anil  llislifi|M  ci  ih 
I'arcnt  Church,  in  quality  of  Lords  of  Parliament;  and  wlicri*a»  the  re|iiu 
tion  anil  uscfuhicss  (»f  our  Jlishttps  will  cousidcrahly  dciK*iul  on  tlicir  takinj 
no  higher  titles  or  stile  than  will  l»o  due  to  their  spiritual  eni|>l«»yuicntH:  tlui 
it  Ik.'  reconiiueniled  to  this  Church,  in  the  States  here  represented,  to  |irovi«li 
that  their  respective  Hishops  may  lie  called  'The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  It.,  i:isli<i|Mi 
the  Protestant  ICpiscopal  Church  in  C.  IK,'  an»l,  as  a  ISishop,  inay  ha%e  im 
other  title,  and  may  not  use  any  such  stile  as  is  usually  descriptive  of  tem 
pi»ral  power  and  precedency." 


Cantt'rhitj 


First  Letter. 

**  7\>  the  Most  AWvri-;/*/  amt  A*t[t;At  AWi'n'Ht/  the  Arehbishops  of 
iUitt  Vork^  ami  tilt'  iUsiiops  of  tlw  CInnch  0/  JiH^itinJ, 

'*  We  the  Clerical  and  Lay  ])eputies  of  the  Trolesiant  Kpisc<»pal  CTiurvh 
in  suiitiry  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America,  think  it  our  duty  to  addiess  )our 
Liir(l>liips  on  a  sul>jcct  deeply  interesiiu};,  not  only  to  <»ursclves  ami  tlH»e 
whom  we  represent,  but,  as  we  conceive,  t«>  the  connnon  cause  of  Christianity. 

*'  Our  forefathers,  when  they  left  the  laini  of  their  nativity,  did  not  leave 
the  husom  of  that  Church  over  which  your  Lordships  now  prcsitle;  hut,  as 
well  from  a  veneration  for  Kpisci>pal  government,  as  frt»ni  an  attachment  to 
the  admiraMe  services  of  our  Liturgy,  continued  in  willing,  cotincition  \iiih 
tlicir  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  l%nglanil,  ami  were  suhjccle.l  X**  inany  l«H.-al 
iiu(»nvcniences,  rather  than  hrcak  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  wliieh  ihey  \<- 
longed. 

*'  When  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  t>f  the  universe,  that  this  |»nrt  of  the 
llrilisli  empire  sIm»uI«I  l»e  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  it  lK.*canic  thenMM 
iiiijM»rtaiit  concern  of  llie  memlicrs  of  our  Ct>mmuninn  to  provide  f«»r  its  c««n- 
tinuance.  And  >vliile,  in  acctMnplishing  of  this,  they  kept  in  \ie\v  lliat  wi-^e 
and  lilaral  part  nf  the  sy>ieni  of  the  Church  of  I'.ngland  which  cxclu«le>  as 
well  the  elainiini;  as  the  ackn<»w  ledging  of  such  spiritual  sulijectioii  :ih  uiay 
l)e  iiunnM'>li'nl  w  ilh  t!ie  civil  iliilies  of  her  chihhen;  it  was  neMrihcIe^s  lluir 
earnot  desire  antl  resolution  to  retain  the  veneiahle  f«>rm  of  l!pi>c«»pal  i;ov- 
ernnient  handeil  down  t<»  then>,  as  they  conceive,  lr«»m  the  time  of  the  Aj"•^• 
lies,  ;n)d  endeareil  to  then:  l»y  the  rememhrance  of  the  holy  r»i">ho|.s  ot  fhe 
primitive  Cliurch,  of  the  l»le>sed  Martyrs  who  reformed  the  doctrine  an<l  wor- 
ship of  the  Chin  I  h  of  hingland,  and  of  the  many  great  and  piou^  I'rt  hili-^  wim 
have  adorned  thai  (hiinh  in  e\erv  siuieeding  age.  Hut  howcxer  gem  ral  the 
ile.sire  of  eoni|'h  ating  (he  Oiders  ol  our  MiniNiiy,  so  dilViised  an»l  unionne*  ud 
were  the  nKinl>er>.  of  our  (  onuniinion  over  this  e\»ensi\e  tountrv,  th.it  muih 
time  and  ne^ovlalion  wire  ni  i  i^^ary  for  the  forming  a  repriHenl.ilixe  ImmIx  .if 
the  greater  nuinlKT  of  J.|>isco|);iIi;vns  in  these  States;  and  owing  i«»  tlii"  s;inie 
cause>».  it  was  not  until  this  ("««nvention  that  suHuiint  ptixvers  could  Ik-  pro- 
cured for  the  ad«lressing  your  I.onKliijts  on  thi**  .suhject. 

"  riie  iKtition  which  x\e  otfer  to  vour  \\  ner al»le  ImmI\  is, — tliat  froni  .a  ten- 
<Kr  reg;ird  <o  the  leli^i'His  iiit<resl>.  i»f  thousands  in  this  il-ing  rnipire,  pro- 
fessing the  >^alne  relii^ious  prim  ipK  s  w  ith  the  (  hunh  of  l-.ngland,  you  \xill  l»c 
pleased  to  confer  the  Lpiscopal  charailer  f»n  such  persons  as  shall  l»c  reconi« 
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nicndeil  by  this  Church  in  the  several  States  here  representeil — full  satisfaction 
liein^  i;iven  of  the  suHiciency  of  the  |Hrrsons  recniiiniendetlt  antl  of  its  iHriug 
the  intviiti«m  of  ilie  general  iMwIy  of  the  t^iisco|>alians  in  the  said  States  re- 
s|H.*ctivc1y,  to  recei%'e  theiu  in  the  ciuality  oi  lUiiliops. 

**  Whether  this  our  reijuest  will  meet  with  insinrmonntAt»le  ini|>cflinients, 
from  the  iMilitical  rei^ulations  of  the  kingdnui  in  which  your  l^»r(l>hi|>!^  Till  ^uch 
«listin«;ui\h«.'tl  statiiuis,  it  is  n«)t  for  us  to  fore}»c*e.  Wc  have  not  Inren  ascer- 
taiiuil  that  any  such  will  exist;  and  are  huiuhly  of  omnion,  that  as  citi/tns 
of  these  Slates,  iiiterestinl  in  their  |»ros|H,'rity,  and  religiously  regarding  the 
allegiance  which  we  owe  tlieui,  it  is  to  an  ecclesi;tsticar  source  only  we  can 
ap|>ly  in  the  present  exigency. 

**  Ir  may  lie  of  conse<|uence  to  ohserve,  that  in  these  Slates  there  is  a  sep- 
aration ln'iween  the  ctmcerns  «if  |MiIiey  and  thi»se  (»f  religitui :  that,  acmrdingly, 
<iur  civil  rulers  emnot  itlVicially  join  in  the  present  application  ;  that,  however, 
we  are  far  from  apprehending  the  op|N>sition  or  even  displeasure  of  any  of 
those  lionouraMe  |H,*rsonnges ;  and  iinally,  that  in  this  husiness  we  are  justifietl 
l»y  the  Ci»n<»titutions  of  the  States,  which  are  the  foundations  an<l  controul  of 
all  our  laws.  ( Mi  this  iMiint  we  l»eg  leave  t(»  refer  to  the  endosiHl  extracts 
froni  the  (*on'«titution<  of  the  res|)ective  Stati,*s  of  which  we  are  citi/ens,  and 
we  ilatter  ourselves  that  they  must  1h*  satisfactory. 

'*  Thus,  we  have  state«l  to  your  Lordships  the  nature  and  the  grounds  of 
our  application:  which  we  have  thought  it  mo^t  resiHitful  and  nio>t  suitahle 
to  the  magnitude  «>f  the  olijtvt,  to  address  to  y*>ur  l.(»rdships  for  your  delih- 
eration  liefore  any  iH.Tson  is  sent  over  to  carry  them  into  eifect.  Whatever 
may  Ite  the  event,  no  time  will  efface  the  rememhrance  of  the  past  services 
of  your  l.iirdsliips  nnil  y«»ur  pritlc*cessors.  The  .\rcld»i«»liops  of  Canterl'tury 
were  not  prevented,  even  l»y  the  weighty  concerns  of  their  high  stations,  from 
attending  to  the  interests  of  this  distant  hranch  of  the  Church  under  their 
care.  The  Ui'.hops  of  London  were  our  IHocenan^;  ami  the  uninterrupted 
aliiiough  v<iluntary  suhmission  (»f  our  congreg.ntions,  >iill  remain  a  |H-r|H*tual 
proof  of  their  mild  and  paternal  gi»vernment.  All  the  liishops  of  Lngland, 
with  other  distinguiohed  characters,  as  well  eivlesiastical  as  civil,  have  c«»n- 
curred  in  forming  and  carrying  on  the  Uiievolent  views  of  the  Sniety  for 
Propagating  the  tlospel  in  Koreign  Tarts:  a  SK-iety  ti»  whom,  under  CUmI, 
the  proH|K'rity  of  t»ur  i'liurch  is  in  an  emineni  «legree  to  l»e  aM'rilH*«l.  It  Is 
our  e.nrnest  wi^h  to  In*  permitted  t«»  m.ike,  through  your  Ltird^hips,  this  just 
acknowledgment  tt»  that  vener.ilile  S«iciety ;  a  trihnte  «»f  gratilmle  which  we 
the  rather  take  this  opportunity  of  paying,  as  while  they  thought  it  necessary 
tt»  withdraw  their  pecuniary  a^-sistanee  from  our  Ministers,  thoy  have  endearetl 
their  pa^t  favours  liy  a  Unevolent  declaration,  that  it  is  far  fn»m  their  thoughts 
to  alienate  their  alTeition  from  their  hrethren  now  un<^er  another  government 
— with  the  jm'ous  wi«.h,  that  their  former  e\ertio»]s  may  still  continue  t<»  hring 
forth  the  fruits  they  aimed  .it  of  pure  religion  ami  virtue.     Our  hearts  .ire 

(H"netrate«l  with  the  n»ost  lively  gratitude  l»y  these  generous  sentiments;  the 
«»»ig  succesHi'nn  of  former  In-nelits  passes  in  review  U'fore  us;  we  pray  that 
our  Church  may  Ik*  a  ladling  monument  of  the  usefulness  of  >o  worthy  a  ImmU'  ; 
and  that  her  sons  niay  ne\er  cej^e  (m  U*  kindly  alfettioneil  to  the  nu'ndKTs  of 
that  Church,  the  Fathers  <if  which  have  so  temlerly  watthed  over  her  infancy. 
**  For  your  I.ord'^liips  in  particular,  we  most  simerely  wish  ami  pray,  that 
you  may  long  continue  the  ornaments  of  the  Cliunh  of  F.ngland,  and  at  last 
receive  the  reward  of  the  righteous  from  the  great  Shepherd  ami  Ih'shop  <  f 
souls. 
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"  We  Arc,  with  all  the  respect  which  is  due  to  yoor  exaltcti  and  vcncralile 
characners  and  stations, 

**  Vour  l.ordship^i 

**'Most  olicdient  and 

**  Mn>t  humhic  Servant!^. 
"  (Signctl  liy  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Conxirntian.) 

"  Ix  Coxvkxiimx: 

'M'!m\trhurch.  IMiiladclphia, 

*'t»cloIicr  5ih,  17S5." 

St'tOlhi  I^'tltK, 

"  To  the  Most  l^r.'crtnJ  nmt  Ki^^ht  A'^T'i/vv/i/  h'atlun  iu  Ga!^  the  An  khiskt^/^s 

tiMil  JUs/iof's  0/  t/i*'  (  hurth  of  l'.tt:^hud, 
.  •*  Mmsi*  Wokiiiv  ANh  Vk\kk.\i:i.k  l'kF.l..viKS:  \Ye  the  (*lc-rical  and  Ijy 
I>vputics  of  the  TrDtcAtatit  Kpiscnpal  i'hurch  in  the  States  of  New  \*«»rk.  New 
Kthcv,  *rcrnNyI\ania,  IMawarc,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Suith  Carolina, 
have  received  tlie  frienilly  and  aflcctinnatc  letter  which  your  I.(>r<Uln|*>  did  us 
the  honour  to  wriu*  on  the  24th  ihiy  of  Kchruarv,  and  fiir  which  u.c  re«juest 
y«»u  to  accept  our  sincere  ar.d  ^ratclul  ackni>wle<lgiiient^. 

*'  It  pve!»  Us  plea^'Ure  to  IV  U'»>ured,  thai  the  >ucce'»'.  of  our  :ipph\nlion  will 
proliaMy  meet  \viili  no  j^rtutef  o^^iailis  than  what  lia\e  nri'»eu  from  <!oiiI'tH 
re"»|H-clinj;  the  extent  ot  ilie  ulttralinM'*  we  ha\c  made  and  pr'tpoTil ;  and  wc 
arc  happy  lo  Karn,  tliat  n-  no  pi.ljtical  impedinu-nis  oppose  m»  here,  tho^o 
wliiih  at  ]»re^enl  e.\i>l  in  I!nj4l.md  may  l»e  reumvefl. 

"  While  doul. In  ft  nuitn  of  i.ur  tojuinuinv;  to  Imld  tlie  !»anieeNsenti.d  arxMeN 
of  f.iiih  an«l  discipline  wilh  ihe  (  liurch  ot  l!n;^'!:ind,  we  acknowled;;c  the  pro- 
pritly  «»f  suspending  n  lomjiliance  witli  «iur  re'|Uisi. 

*•  NVe  are  unanim«'U-  and  evpliiit  in  as^iiritj;^  \iiur  l.ordsliipn,  that  we 
nt'Jllu'r   have  d«j.arte'l.   n'-r  pr««j»o*c  \i\  depart   fn.m   the  d«ntrif)«>    of   j»»ur 

<  Iiufvlr.  We  !!.i\e  r»  taint  •!  tin-  *ame  di^iiplir.e  and  f"rm>  of  wi>tdiip  a^  i.ir 
as  was  consistent  willi  onr  \\\\\  ConstitiHion*" :  and  we  have  luadr  in.  ;dltra 
li«,ns  tif  iMiiis^jiins  in  tlu'  ]'•'••. k  of  ('onim<>n  I'ravt  r  l»ut  sui]|  a^  il,at  «i>?;-id. 
eratinn  pri-si ril»ed.  an«l  sucli  as  \\i  re  iaKulalv«!  t«»  renio\c  o1.irtti«»ns  uliii  h  it 
ai  fM-and  t«»  us  n:'»re  con'liu  i\e  t"»  un:««n  and  •••  lu  ral  eo!»i«iii  to  iiliviat*-  than 
l««  .lispnte.  It  is  \\\W  known,  thai  ujany  ^reat  and  pious  mm  of  il,c  (  ■Iij;r,  h 
•  •I  Ijv^Iand  have  I'-niLj  wisln.l  u^r  a  re\i-iMn  I'f  the  Liti!r;:y,  whi«h  it  wa* 
d«<n.«i|  iMiprtS'l*  r.i  v%  ha/ir-l,  lest  it  mij^ht  I  »«•«  onie  a  pr«<  tdn*.!  for  r«  |.«- it«  d 
and  iiuiir<.|.tr  aitt  r:iti"ns.  This  i>  with  i:>  tlie  prop«r  sea-on  f«ir  su«  h  a  n*- 
\isi..n.  \\  c  are  n«»\\  si-nlini;  and  ordi-rini^  the  afTairs  of  our  (liurih.  aii«l  if 
w  isc!v  d<  r.e.  we  sjial!  have  rtaM«n  to  tironiise  our^eKts  all  tlic  ad\.if*?a-.'«  •» 
that  tin  r«--u!t  fr..n»  slaMlity  and  union. 

••  We  art- an\iou<»  tn  tiinij'Uti*  our  I'.pistopil  sy^.tt  !n  hy  nu  an*  of  thef  huftii 
of  I'.Ti'^lanl.  We  I 'l<  .ni  an-i  pri-ft-r  it,  and  with  j^ratil'S-lt  :ii  kjiiw  I« -l;^'!  tin* 
I' itn-n  r^'f  and  f»\"Urs  forwlu'«li,  w  liil**  i<ijin«  •  t«d,  Wf  l;a\e  «on»ianfl\  l>««-fi 
in!i'.fi-l  f.t!iil<  liiirJi.  'I  !i"->e  « '•n.-dtralion^,  ad<l««l  to  iliat  of  a.;ri  *hsmi! 
iti  f.iifli  in  I  wor^liip.  |'r«s,  u,  to  r«o«  at  our  former  n-'pir^t,  aii-I  to  «-!id«  n\oi:r 
to  remove  v<'Ur  pn-si-nt  hesitation,  l-v 't-ndinj^  you  oiir  pr«»posii|  la  «  h  *ia-tii  al 

<  ofistintti.ij)  ai;-!  lt-»ok  of  t 'nnunoii  |'ray«r. 

*   Ilu-'.f  •lo«-iim«  f:t^-  w«-  Tri!>t.  will   affi. rd   n   fidl   nn^wir  t'»  ivfrv  riuf^ttrin 
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cau*li«l  and  kind.  \Vc  rqMKe  full  confidcnoe  in  llic  aikKarance  it  gives ;  and 
lli;a  L-iiiilidciia.',  to|^thcr  with  the  lilivraliiy  ami  catliuHci»m  of  vour  venerable 
iMMly,  IcoiU  U!»  III  llatter  <iurM;lve)i,  that  you  will  nuc  diM:laiin  a  branch  of  yuur 
Church  merely  for  having  lieen,  in  your  I^rdkhips*  o|>inion,  if  tliat  should 
lie  the  case,  |>runcil  rather  m«>re  chM»ely  than  it»  sqiaration  made  alMolutely 
Decekiory. 

*'  We  ha%'e  «»n1y  to  add,  that  a.s  our  Church  in  sundry  of  these  States  have 
alrcuily  itriK-eiMlcil  to  the  election  of  persons  t«i  lie  sent  for  consecration,  and 
<iClK'r!«  may  votm  |>rocee<l  t«>  the  same,  we  pray  to  lie  favoured  with  as  s|iee<ly 
an  answer  to  this  our  secoml  address,  as  in  yuur  great  goodness  yuu  were 
plcaseil  to  give  to  our  former  <Hie. 

••  We  are, 

"  With  great  and  sincc*re  res|>cct, 

"  M«>st  w«>rthy  and  venerable  Prelates, 
*'  Vour  olietlicnt  ami 

**  Very  humble  servants. 
**  (Sigianl  by  the  rrcsident  ami  Members  of  the  Convention.) 

"  In  Cu.wkniion: 

"Christ  Church,  i*hil;i.lclphia, 

**  June  26,  1786.'* 

APPExnix'n. 

A  <:K\KttAI.  Krri.KslAsnCAI.  C'liNS-iririloN  OK  TIIK  l*RoTKSTANT  KI'ISCO. 
I'AI.  nil  KCII  IN  TIIK  I'MlKli  siAlfrS  OK  AMKKlCW,  A<:KKKI»  ri*o.\  AT 
I  UK.  tow  KM  ION    IIKLII   l\    I'llll.AHKI.KIIIA,    iiKI'l  KMIt^  K,    I7K5. 

Will  KK\^,  in  ilie  ciiuriic  of  iiiviiic  I'rtividincc,  ilic  rntUNlaiil  l''.|iihi-<»|>;d 
Cliunh  ill  the  I'niicd  Siau-s  «ff  Aiiicrit.'u  ik  lacuiue  iiiilc|K-iitlciil  i*f  ull  foriigii 
uuihufily,  Livil  ainl  c*c(.lc»iaNiiLul: 

And  \VliiKK\s,  at  a  iiuxiiiig  of  I'liTiial  aiitl  lay  ili-|iiitii'<«  (»f  llic  kaid 
Chun  It,  in  sundry  «*f  ihc  said  Siaic-%,  \i/.,  in  ilic  Slaica  «•(  MaN!»ai.huscll>, 
KIimIc  Island,  Ctiiuiiiiicul,  New  Voik,  Niu  JiTMy,  IVniiNylvauia,  iKlawarci 
and  Maryland,  held  in  thi*  uly  <tf  Xiu  V«Hk  on  llicdih  and  7ih  days  of  Odu- 
1m.t,  in  the  year  of  «*ur  Lord,  17K4,  ii  uas  rcotiiinK-iidtd  to  itiisChunh  in  the 
suiil  Slalt .s  rcpicsi'iilcd  i\>  aforesaid,  and  proposed  to  this  i'liureh  in  llie  Stales 
no|  ri presented,  ili.il  lliey  hlmuM  Keiid  iKpulies  |«i  a  Convention  lo  be  lieli 
in  lite  eily  ui  liiilaiUlphia,  on  the  Tuehtlay  Ufure  the  I'Vasi  of  Si.  Miihael 
in  Ibis  pr«-si.ni  )4ar,  in  «trder  lo  unite  in  u  Coiisiiinlioii  of  eiele>ia>«li<'al  gov- 
eriiUKnl,  a^rtr.dily  lo  icrlain  fumhimciilal  principles,  «*xpre>)»ed  in  Ibe  said 
r«'ettnnneiid.ilioii  unil  pro|M)sal. 

Ami  Win  i;i  \s,  in  i Mnsoiueiici*  of  the  saitl  reiomniendaiion  niid  pr«tiNisal, 
Clerical  and  Lay  Ibpuiies  have  i>eeii  duly  np|Miini(d  fr(»ni  the  said  i  nureh 
in  the  Slalesnf  New  Vork,  New  jerNcy,  i'eiinsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  . 
Virginia,  and  SmuiIi  Carolin.u 

'I'lio  said  heputics  U-ing  now  asHcmblid,  and  taking  into  c<»nsideration  the 
iiii|N>ttance  o|  inainl.iinin;;  uniformity  in  d«Hirine,  discipline,  and  worship  in 
the  saiil  Church,  do  lierebv  ibteruiine  and  dcelzire: 

I.  'I'lial  there  shall  U*  a  t*eneral  Convention  of  the  ProtestanI  Kpisn»pal 
Cliureh  in  the  Cniled  Slates  of  America,  which  shall  lie  held  in  the  city  of 


I 


IMiilnilvlpliiu  <»n  tlu*  thinl  TucMlay  in  juiu-,  in  llie  year  i*f  <»ur  l^^ril  17^11,  swl 
for  cvi-r  after  onu*  in  ilirci*  ycar>«,  «iii  the  thinl  Tucktlay  «•!  June,  In  SkUcli  pLur 
:lh  shall  la'  ih-tcriiiini-tl  l>y  tin*  Cniiviiiliim ;  uii«l  h|>i.iiai  inc'cliii|*s  may  In*  \kV\ 
at  siuii  othiT  tiiiu's  ati<l  in  Muli  |il:uc  an  shall  U*  liinaflcr  |»r«*vi«lc«l  fiir;  and 
this  (  hunli,  in  a  niajority  nl  tin- Stales  afnrcNaiil,  shall  la' r<*i*r<*Hfntoi  Wu,itv 
tlii-y  itriKcol  til  liu>nu-'»s;  cxicpt  that  tin*  rt-prisintiilion  «*f  tins  €*|iur«h  fnmi 
two  States  shall  he  sulVicicnt  to  adjourn;  and  in  all  Imsiiics!*  of  ilic  (*on%i-ii- 
tioi)  trci-tloiii  of  (Kliali*  shall  l*c  allowiil. 

I I.  There  shall  Ik.-  a  representation  of  lH»th  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  <*liuitli 
in  ea«.li  Stale,  which  -ohall  consist  of  one  or  more  iK-puiies,  iioi  i*\it-i-«liii;;  ti*ur 
of  ea<h  (>nUr;  and  in  all  <|Ue-«tioll^,  the  said  (hurili  in  eaih  Stall*  sli.ill  |iu\t; 
i»ne  \oii  ;  and  a  iii.ij«»rlty  «»f  NiilTraj^tN  ^hall  I  «.  1  MiKhi^iii-. 

III.  In  the  <«aid<hiiiih  in  i\ti\  Si.iii  ii  pii^i  iili  d  in  llii-*  (  Citx «  iiti>>ii, 
thiii'  >hali  I  c-  a  i  •>ii\ciilioii  ti>ii^i-linj;  «>l  iiiL-  i  hr^y  ami  1  a)  1  Ujiulit  >  «  1  lla- 
i«'ii4ie^ali«»u. 

1  \  .  "I  hi  r>  xik  i*f  (  ..liiitii'n  I'laxi  I,  and  \<liitiiii-tr.iii"n  ('f  I  la  S;;i  r.iUit  ta^ 
and  ••ihiT  Kilt  ^  ai.d  (  III  iiKiiii  ^  il  llu  (  hiiu  h,  at  (.oiilin^  \>i  the  u^«  f«l  lla- 
I  liiiiill  I'l  I  tibial,  i,"  diall  Iw  i  t'lililiiii  d  to  Ix  ii^td  l>y  lhi>  I  huiili,  a»  li.t 
'^aiiti  i^  al(ii<d  \^\  thi^  I  •  iivi hiioit,  in  aitilain  in^trnnunl  «•!  v\ii(iii^  |>a>M>l 
hy  tlu-ir  aiiilioiiiv,  inltlidtd,  "  Alteration-^  of  the  iilui^)  td  the  I'foii  >i.iiit 
l.pi-vopil  t  liuiih  in  the  I  nited  States  of  Anicriia,  in  ord«  1  to  iiitdir  llir 
^  line  i<<nfoi  HiaMe  to  the  American  Kevolution  ami  the  C'oiisiituti**iis  of  the 
rt  -I'll  live  States." 

\  .  In  every  Si.ilc  wluie  there  shall  he  a  Ui-hop  duly  consec  rale«l  and  sil- 
lied, and  wli'i  "-h  ill  have  acieiied  to  the  arliihs  «•!  thi'«  I  ien«  ral  l*.(cU  xia^ti«:d 
i  ••ii-iiiuti'M,  he  >l<  i:l  he  ( on^idi  red  a^  a  n»eiiiher  of  the  I 'on\eniioii  ,  1  ,fn,t,*, 

W.  I  111  i!i  !i'  |i  i>i  r.|diO|'>  in  e\>r\  Stale  ^hall  le  ih<»eti  a;.'i«  t  .il>!\  til 
>ii.  Il  I  .il    <  ..V      lit  II   hi    li\t  il  I  \    the  re   pi  (  live  (  >li  w  nil*  li^  :  .Hid  t  ver\    l:i>h>ip 

.1     I  III  ^    <    i    III  >   I.       I       il    I  •  .liliiM     I  I.I    .1  SI  I  t  1    (     ••!    I.I-     1    I   i  ->  •  'I   .tl    •lilt  e    l<  <    hi  -     pio|^  r 

iMi  i     i;    1 1    I  ,   I.I  il     ~   I  >    j.i«    \\  A  !>•  (■id.iiii  ei   )     i.linii  i<v   •ill)   I  lull  >  I.  d«  >-liliile  of 

a  r.i  L  |. 

\  1 1.     \   i  I    I     I    I  I   I  I  I  .  'I  .,1  <  |,ui.  il  in    til)  <  f  iht    (  iiih  i  M  ,1.      1.'  I  III. M 

I     I  I V     I  i,i<    I,    1.  ,  ,    ..I    ..I   .    i.l.  I     la  1 1   ill  I  t    I 'I    .1  lii.llli    I,   •  It  ai  .  (  dil.^;    I   •  i  lit  ..I  ti 
I  I       •  I  il  I-   i,i  .    r. 

\  ill       I         I  \    .  I.  ;    ;  V I.,   \J  I  ll  '  I    I  i    I.'  j  ,   'I    I  I  I     l)l>  I,   'I    'I'  1.       I.  II  !■« 

a.,..  .    ,11.    I      (III    .1..1I.    Ill'   .1   ill    (   ■  .11'. .  1,1  (  •!.  il.  ill    ^1  .1      i   •  u  i,;    i.   I.i     I  .  i-  .. 

^.  <  I  .1    .     I       1 1      I'      i.   I  I  1.   I    II  I  I   I  III),  v  .il  h     1.  <  1:       ;    -ixi  ill    '      i'  >  •  I  I  ;    ... 

I   ,.  I.  M  .1.       ,     1 1    il.   Ill  ill'    1  nil       till  till  il   « i.ii  !u   I,    .1.  I   .III  e  jiwl.ii  h     II.  '  •       i 

III  I 

I  \.  \ ,  I  V  I,'  1  .,  i(  i  fi  I  ii^t  liti  I  |i.  (Ill  (  !iv .  nii<  II  !>•  I  1  till  d<  II  •  •  ( 
tl  '  i  .  h  1  .1  I  1  I  I  I  ll  •  1.1,1. 1,  III  ll.l  .-  ^i  .  ,  II.  .1  ll  .  II  I'.  •>  I  )  I  I.l  ill.  I 
lit.  I  .1  i  II  •  I  i  I  I  II  III  .  .  1 1 1..  1 1  -III  II  a-*  are  in.i  l«  ii« « 4  >aiy  l>y  the  A  lot  1 1<  .ui 
|x<  l.iih  I.  ;  Il  •  ii  .  I.  IL.  '  P.).  X  of  I  'tiiiiiion  l'ra\er  and  Adinini^tralioii  «•! 
ill.  >  .<  1  ..ii.t  nl  .1,1  •  II  >  I  Iv  .ll  >  and  <  \ieiii«  nu  >  «»l  I  he  I  hnn  li,  .»•  .  ••idini;  lo 
|1  .  II  .  I, I  ll.  I  lull  11  el  I  ii-l  .nil."  ri>  .-ilji  Ted  ••van  in-fniinetil  of  Wlili'l- 
j  I  — .  I  1. 11  l>  I  I  I.l  i.il.  I  I  \  .  (  ilii^  <  *"  tiiv  enii.fi,  intiiiiled  "  A'fei  al  i*  .ii>  in  the 
P  •  !,  •  I  <  I  ll  II  u  I'l  i\.  I  .11.  I  Adiiiiiii  lr.»li««n  ot  li.e  Sai  rann  nl-  at.  I  •■iher 
Ix  'i  >  ii  I  I  .  (•  iii<  i.ie-  ..f  l!;e  <  Inirt  !i,  .iii  ' 'fi  I  ill '^  i'»  lli«-  n^-  III  l!ii-  *  hr?«  h  <.t 
I  Tl. '  iii'l,  |.r..|.  ■  (  I  .iii-l  ll  . '  n  MM  11  I'  d  !«.  llie  Pr<t<  -t  lilt  I  pi ^«  "pal  <  huf  i  !•  in 
I  .1  I  iiiit  I  -^f  .1.  >  .  .f  \ii.«  f  i»  I,"'  si  J'  !.«•  11-.  •'  in  I  hi-  <  lint«  h  v  Ian  tin  -atu*- 
-hall  !.:i\«  I.l  11  fifili.d  l\  llie  <  •  ii\ «  n'.>  •n'»  whuli  h.ive  re^j  .|-i  1 1\  i  !\  -lilt 
I  »•  I'll  tie-  1-.  llii-  I  ll  III  r.il   I   <  III  Nell  I  i- '11. 
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X.  No  iKTiUHi  l^hall  lie  nntainctl  wt  iH*rnntti*«1  tn  oflicinttf  hr  a  mhiUtcr  in 
tliU  i*liurcn,  until  he  Khali  have  sul>scriiic«l  the  followiiii;  dcclaratiiHi :  **  I  do 
lielieve  the  lluly  Scri|»ture9»  i»f  the  C>l«l  and  New  Tet»tanient  to  lie  tlie  word 
of  IjchI,  an«l  t(»  contain  all  thin^>i  necessary  to  Kalvaiiim;  and  1  <|o  solemnly 
en)^};e  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  uf  the  I'rotestant  K|»iHc«i|Kil 
Church,  a.s  sctileil  and  dctermine«l  in  the  Idnik  c»f  Common  i*rayer,  ami  Ad- 
ministrati«>n  i»f  the  SacTamcnts,  set  forth  liy  the  (lencral  Ctnivention  of  the 
Trotestant  Kpisco|»:d  Church  in  these  CnitctI  Stat«*H.** 

Nl.  This  ttcneral  Ki\'li'si.'tsiii*al  Ci>nstituti«»H,  when  ralirietl  liy  the  (*hurch 
in  the  dilTercnt  States,  shall  Ih*  considiTol  as  fumlamcntal,  ami  shall  l>e  un- 
altcralile  hy  the  Conventi«m  of  the  Church  in  any  State. 


Ari'KNIUX   C. 

CANONS  FOR  TIIK  <:iiVr.KNMK.\T  oK  THK  l*KOTKSI.\NT  RPlSCiirAI.  ClltYRril 
IN  TIIK  t'MTKIt  SI  \ri-.S  OK  AMKKtCA,  A«:KKK.|i  oN  ANH  KATII>*IK|I  IN 
TIIR  CKNKKAI.  roNVKNIioN  oK  SAIIi  t'lUKCII,  IIKIH  IN  IIIKt'lTV  tiK 
l*llli~\l»Ki.l*IIIA,    KK«»M    I  UK   l\VK.MV-KI«:irill    i>AY   oK  JULY   To   TIIK 

KiciiTii  i»AY  OK  Ar«;rsr,  1789,  inci.i'siyk. 

CANON    I. 

In  thi«  C*hurch  there  shall  always  lie  thnx*Or«ler«  m  the  Mtni»try, 
1lisho|is  Triests,  and  lk>:icon.s. 

CANON   2. 

Kvery  llisliop  elect,  I ii*f« ire  hi'i  consecration,  shall  |iroduce  to  the  llish<i|is, 
to  wh«»m  he  is  |iri*sentnl  ftir  that  holy  olikv,  fnnn  the  CoiivenliiHi  liy  whom 
he  is  eli*iie«l  a  l*isho|),  ami  fniui  the  Ccneral  Conveiitiirti,  or  a  Committei*  of 
that  iMMly  ap|Niinte«l  to  nil  in  their  nvess,  certiHcatesi  res|ii%'tively  in  the  f«il* 
lowini;  uords,  vi/. : 

Tt'stimoMY /n*m  tfn'  Mt'mlt'rs  of  tkt*  (\'ti7YufHtu  tu  the  Shiii*  /t\*m  wkt'MtY  ike 

i\rsfM  is  9Vtvmmt'ti*/tt//t»t"i\»tistrnifu'ti, 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  fully  sensiMe  how  im|M»r1nnt  it  is,  that 
the  )»aere«l  oliice  of  a  Itishop  .should  not  lie  un\iorthily  Conferrifl,  ami  tirudy 
p-.Tsuailetl  that  it  is  our  iluty  to  lK*ar  testimony  on  this  soleiiin  «n:casion  with- 
out partiality  or  affivtion,  «hi,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  titiil,  testify,  that 
A  II  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  justly  liable  to  evil  rcfMirt,  either  for 
ermr  in  reli^^ion  or  for  viciousness  of  life ;  and  that  we  ilo  n«it  know  or  lH*lieve 
there  is  any  ini|H'diinent  or  notaMe  crime  for  which  he  ou^ht  n«»t  to  lie  con- 
secraiisl  to  that  h«»ly  oH'»ce.  We  d*i,  m«»ri-  .ver,  jointlv  and  severallv  tUxrlare 
that,  havin>4  |HTsiinally  known  him  for  three  years  fast  past,  we  do  in  our 
omscii'iuvs  I*  -lieve  him  to  Ik*  of  such  sulViciency  in  ;;«mh|  K*arniii^,  such  sound- 
ness ill  the  faith,  and  «>f  >ucli  virtuous  and  pure  manners  an<l  pNlly  conversa- 
tion, that  he  is  apt  and  inert  to  cxerciHi*  the  olViie  of  a  l*ishop,  to  the  honour 
of  (!o«l  ami  the  e«lifvin«^  of  his  ChuF«h,  and  to  lie  an  wholesome  example  to 
the  ll.»tk  of  Christ. 
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Tetiimtmy/ivm  ike  Ct'm'nii  CtfrnvMiAm. 

We  wlicMv  tianies  are  uiKlcrwrittcn,  fully  Mmnililv  Ih»w  im|MirtMH  b  k  dm 
tlitf  Kacreil  (iHictf  of  a  Hi]»li(»|>  jklnmM  iKit  lie  unnkiirtliily  vnnfcrrcil,  ami  farmlf 
|K'rsuu<lc«l  iliat  it  i;*  nur  «Iuiy  to  War  «>ur  tcMuiiony  on  llii»  Milmin  ««\:a«i*« 
without  |>;ini;tlity  or  alTcctitm,  tl*>,  in  the  preNi'me  of  Aliiii^fity  ChhU  tiMif} 
that  A  n  is  nut,  >«»  far  »;%  we  are  infoniii-it,  justly  liatilc  to  evil  r^jMirt  eitlnT 
f«ir  irror  in  reli);i«in  (»r  ftir  viviouNUess  of  life;  ami  that  hc  «ltt  tttic  kitttw  iv 
U'lii've  there  i!»  any  ini|K*«linient  or  ni»lnl»le  crime,  on  mHiKiiii  ••!  wimli  hr 
oit<;ht  ii«H  to  lie  coiisOiTati'«l  t«i  tha*.  holy  tiOuv,  Imt  that  lie  liaili«  a'^  He 
U-iicve,  le«l  hi>  life,  for  the  three  years  la>t  \K\stf  filttUHly*  stilic*rly,  and  li*ia- 
e>lly, 

fAXtiX   3. 

KM-ry  riinliMi)  in  this  Church  .Nliall,  a^  often  a^  may  Ih.*  •-<Ni%ciiitnii,  \i%it  tlic 
chiirchiH  within  hin  hi»Hrse  or  «li^tri(l.  f«»r  llu*  |»ur|i«»NCs  «*f  fxaiiiiiiin;*  tlir 
>t.itc  «>f  hin  i'liiinh.  in*>iHHtin}^  the  lii*havi«>ur  i»f  the  cler{;)*t  ami  uOmiiiiMirin;* 
the  a|Htsto|ic  rite  of  I'onlirniati*!!!. 

«'\Ni»\   4. 

IVaiiMr>  Hitler^  ^hall  not  W  mnferrnl  on  any  |>eiHiin  until  lie  shall  U' 
Iwntix  one  \iur«>  oM,  n>>r  rrie<«t\  duki^  on  an^  om*  until  |u*  %liall  U' 
twi  iit\>ii>iir  )iai:%  nlJ;  aihl,  except  on  urgent  incaMtMi,  iinli'^s  !•«•  Ii.*ih  Utn 
a  l>t\iM»M  one  \ear.  N«>  man  shaM  In*  c«»ii>ecrate«l  a  rii'»lit»|i  •>!  tlH^  tliuuh 
uiuil  he  >ha1I  U*  ihitly  year^  i>M. 


(•.\N«»\  5 


I!\ery  eaii«li'l:ite  for  Ifoly  Orilers  vljall  he  reo»inmen«le«l  t«»  the  r»iN|i«>|*  |.y 
a  Slan'iin^  CMHiiniltee  ••(  ihe  <  ••uvcntiim  <»f  the  .**lale  w  herein  he  rt  ^i'lt «, 
\\lii*.h  r;,v«Miiimn»lili«»n  sImII  l»e  ^ij^iU'l  l»y  the  names  (i(  a  maj^'rity  «»f  iht- 
O»nriii!!ro.  ami  >1ki11  1»e  in  lli«'  f'»ll«i\\inj^  \v«»rtU  : 

\\  I",  wljM-^e  nanus  an*  lureuniKr  wri'ten,  IcNlif)  that  A  It,  for  the  s|»a»e 
of  three  y«Mr«.  la-t  pi-l,  liath  live  I  |.:«nisly,  snluily,  nnl  hMHe^tlx  :    .\««r  li;tih 
hv  at  anV  timo,  :»s  f;<r  as  we  Uni»\\  <«r  Lrliive.  written,  tau;:)it,  «»r  luM,  any 
tl  in;4   o'Ulr.irv   t"»   tlio  il'Ktrine   i»r   'II**  iplifu*   nf   the    l'r«»iiHt;nit     l'.|ii<>(  opal 
C'MirJi.      AnI.  n»Mr<M\rr,  we  think   liiin  a  pir^on  worlhv  tt»  U-  a<linitte<l  t«» 
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Hut  WUvtt  A  Staii«llnf«  Cnmmittcc  of  nny  Stdte  khiill  procccti  lo  rocoiiuucnd 
any  iMiKlidate,  m  af«>rei»ai«l,  to  the  Hi«h«>pi  i>uch  cnii«li«liilc  itliAll  prthUuv  ti'»ti* 
iiionialu  of  \\\%  )«.io(l  nmriiK  ami  orderly  conduct  f«Hr  tliretf  yctir»  liu>t  \*w*\% 
from  the  Mtnii^liT  and  VcNirv  «>f  the  paring  where  he  hon  ro»tdiHl,  or  from 
the  Vestry  nl«»ne  if  the  luirUli  lie  \ai'ant^-a  puMieuiion  of  \\U  httention  tu 
apply  for  Holy  Order*  iiavin|*  lieen  previtiUkly  mmic  by  nucli  MinUter  ur 
\  e>»iry, 

CAXoN  7, 

In  v\K*fy  Siiite  in  whiili  there  U  no  Siundhij^  Conindltee,  nuiii  ('iiiMHdllee 
nhatl  JieapiNihiivd  lit  il«  m'xt  ensuing  ConieiilltMi  \  luid  In  the  nieiin  lime,  e\ery 
eandiilate  lor  Holy  ( Inlerh  i»hall  U*  ri^'ommemled  uaordlii^  to  the  rei;iilation<i 
ur  UMi^^e  of  the  I'liurih  in  eaeh  State,  and  the  reiiuUitlunt  uf  the  iTiiihop  tu 
whom  he  applies. 

C.\N(»N  8. 

\o  |terM)n  shall  l»e  ordained  in  thi«  iMiurch  until  he  Khali  have  Kalisrii*«l 
the  ltisli(»p  and  the  two  rri'Nl»vler>,  hy  whom  he  shall  lie  e\aiiiine«l»  that  he 
\&  sulVicicntly  act|uaintc«l  with  tlie  New  'IVsiaiiient  in  the  «iri)*ifial  tinvk,  and 
can  (;ivc  an  account  «»f  his  faiih  in  the  J^ttn  tungue,  either  in  wriiini;  <ir 
otherwi.se,  as  may  lie  re<|uired. 

CANON*  9. 

.\)*rei'aMy  t<>^  the  practice  of  the  priiiiilive  Church,  the  Maled  llmen  of 
Ordinatitin  shall  U*  on  the  Sunday»  folhmin^  the  Mudier  uivkn,  vi/.,  the 
Sivond  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  I'Vast  of  Trinity,  and  the  Sundays  alter  the 
Wolncsdavri  following  the  fourtevnlli  day  of  Septendier  ami  the  thirteenth  of 
Decendier. 

CAXox  la 

Xo  person,  not  a  memlier  of  this  Church,  who  shall  |)rofesH  to  lie  e|iisco- 
|>a1ly  ordained,  shall  lie  |K*rnii(ted  to  otiiciate  therein,  until  he  shall  have 
exhiliited  to  the  Vestry  of  (he  Church  in  which  he  shall  olTer  to  oOiciate,  n 
certilicate  signed  liy  the  llishop  of  the  IH<H'ese  or  district,  or,  where  there  in 
no  llishop,  |»y  three  Clergymen  of  ilie  Standing  Committee  of  the  Convention 
of  that  Slate,  that  his  Letters  of  Orders  are  authentic,  and  given  hy  some 
Itinhop  who>e  authority  is  acknowledgiHl  liy  this  Church,  and  also  satisfactory 
;  vidence  of  hi.i  moral  charaiter. 

Signc*tl,  liy  iwtler  of  the  Convention, 

Wll.l.lAM   WlllTK, 
i^ishop  t*/  ifw  rroti'stant  Episcopal  Ckmrh  in  the  CoMHh»in*\iittk 
v/  J'lMMsrlrania^  ami  IWshUnt  t*f  the  CoMVt'Mihm, 

Francis  llorKiNsuN,  iUrntary. 


TIIK  MKMoKIAt.  AUhkKHHMi  In   IIIK  l|i.t'!«K  OK  UlHlliilli,  185;!. 

/!»  M«'  iUshtpi  %\fthc  Prott'shiut  /<pistopit  Ckuirk^  hi  Cotittrt/asst'ftM'tf, 

Kicifi  Kkvkkkmi  Faiiikks:  The  umlersignol,  presliyters  of  the  Church 
of  which  you  ha%'e  the  oversight,  %'enture  to  approach  your  %'eneralile  iNwIy 


,U'i'KXi>i.\\ 
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with  An  cxprcN»t«iii  vi  •i'niliiictil,  which  their  cuttmatc  vi  yiHtr  nflfictf  in  nU- 
tion  til  the  tiiiivN  tl«ic«  niH  i>criiiit  them  to  wlthhiil<l«  In  ko  <li>in|«i  ilicy  have 
oiiiridcna*  in  your  rviMJiiieMn  iti  n|>|»rvci(itc  their  nioilvvtt  and  ihvir  Aiiii<»«  'J'lic 
actual  iKwturc  i>f  our  Church  witli  reference  tti  the  great  moral  ait«l  MHial 
necenHiliei*  of  the  ilaVf  pre>»entK  to  the  mimU  of  the  umler^ipicil  a  kul*j«nt  of 
^TJkSM  and  aiuioufl  tiiou(;ht,  IHd  they  i»up|HiKe  that  thi»  hoii  e«Milim*<l  t«» 
ihi'iiioclvi'i,  they  would  imt  feel  warranted  in  suhniitiinijit  to  vnur  aittiitimi ; 
luit  they  Ulieve  It  to  |»c  pariicipnied  in  hy  nian^*  of  ihiTr  hrctfiren.  wli«i  may 
not  jiuu'  •»eeii  the  e\|H'tliency  of  declarin|{  their  vleii»,  or  at  lea<«t  u  luatiife 
MMiMin  for  «mli  n  c«iur»e. 

'Hie  diWdetJ  and  di>«lriule«l  Male  of  our  American  rrole%lanl  Chii^tiiudt;*. 
the  new  and  nulille  foriii!i  of  unUHef  iidaiitlti^  lIuiiiMUifi  ys\\\\  fatal  miiv(^« 
to  the  ikpirit  (»f  the  a^e,  the  con.Milidale*!  forces  of  l<Miiiani^ni  U'ariii;^  uiih 
reiK'wetl  nkill  and  activity  a)*ain^t  the  Trutestant  faith,  and  a>  nmrc  or  k<»!« 
the  ci>n.HC(iucnce  of  thc^e,  the  utter  ii*tioraiice  of  the  (i<*>|»i*l  aiiiMii|*  mi  l;ir;:c 
a  iMirtii*n  of  the  I«>wcr  cI;i.n.sch  of  our  |Mi|iulatioii,  making;  a  livatlun  \\«>rld  in 
our  iiiiiUtt  are  niiion^  the  C(in>ideration}»  which  induce  your  nu'iiiorialist'*  to 
pri'^i'Ut  the  in<|uiry  whether  the  |KTi<Nl  has  n«>t  arrived  for  the  ad«*|.tiiiii  fif 
incaHurc.H,  to  iikvi  thi'^c  exi^ciicic^  of  tlu*  times  niorc  Cfimprchi'nsivv  ilmn 
any  yci  providid  for  hy  our  present  eccle!»ia:.lical  syHtcin:  in  <»thfr  v«»fil.,, 
whether  tlie  rrote^taiit  Kpi^copal  t  hurih,  with  only  her  present  i:ui«*nunl 
nieaiiH  atHJ  appliaiueh,  her  lixed  and  in\arial>le  m<Hle>i  of  pul'lic  worHliip,  and 
her  Iraditiofial  cu^loin^  {in<|  u^a^je^,  is  coinpeteiit  to  the  worl^  of  prt;ulnii|; 
and  di^pen^in^^ihc  (iM%|itl  K*n\\\  r>ort^  aii<t  (ondili<*n«'  of  men,  and  st%  ad(i|iiatr 
to  do  tlie  wnrk  of  tlie  J.oid  in  thl^  land  and  in  thi^  ap'?  TIiU  •|ti<'»ti<>ti,  \«*iir 
|K-titioiier.<,  fi^r  ilieir  own  part,  anii  in  eoiiMinance  with  *ii:iny  tli(»u;;litful 
iiiind%  aiimti^U'*,  l>elieve  iitu>l  l>e  onvwered  in  the  ne^ati\e.  Their  iiiiii.*>ri;d 
priK'eedN  on  the  assumption  that  our  C  hurch,  tonfmed  to  ilie  cxerciHi-  %,i  lur 
present  Ny>lem,  is  not  sufficient  t»»  the  jjreal  purposes  alove  iiuntiMtied — \\\:\\ 
a  wider  (l«Mtr  must  he  opened  U*t  admi>si«»n  to  the  («o>pil  ministry  tlian  thai 
throu^^h  whicli  her  candidates  fur  hf»]y  firders  are  now  olihyed  n»  enter.  Ik'- 
sitle^  such  cnndidates  amon^  her  own  inemhefN,  it  in  Kliexetl  that  men  can 
he  ft»un»I  anmn^  the  nilur  iMidie^  of  Cliri^iianH  around  iih,  wIpi  w«»t«'d  i;la»l1y 
receive  ordinati'tn  at  vour  liantts,  eould  thev  olitain  it,  witli<«ui  that  entire 

now  l»e  reijuired  of  ihem,  of  i///  the  liUrly  in  puMic 
Wiir^liip  to  which  tliey  have  heen  auu^lonied — muli  whn  lould  m**\  I'lin^ 
ihemTlvt-N  t«»  CMuform  in  all  particulars  t«»our  presrripti««ns  and  eu«'i'»m'»,  l.ui 
yet  Noun«l  in  llie  faith,  and  who,  having;  the  |;iflH  <»f  prtaiiur^  and  pa^ifr^*, 
WmuI'I  l»e  aMe  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  With  difmiue  it  i**  a^k«d, 
ou^lit  "^ueh  an  accession  to  y<»ur  means  in  executinj^  y»»ur  hij^li  ei»mmi'»^ii.ii, 
••  <  i«»  into  all  ihc  world  and  preach  the  (iospcl  to  every  trcalure,"  Ik-  refu^i^l, 
f'T  the  sake  of  conformity  in  matters  recM«;ni/ed  in  the  preface  t«»  the  l;«-.k 
i»f  0»mmon  Trayer  as  uneN>cntials?  !>are  we]»ray  the  l.««rd  of  the  har\e«.i 
to  sen'I  fnrili  lal'orcrs  into  ilie  harvest,  while  we  rrjrit  all  lal«»rirs  liut  tli^^c 
of  luu*  |'«MuHar  type?  The  extension  of  ordrr*  to  the  tla»s  of  nx-n  M»nit m- 
plittd  <with  whateMT  «af^^Ullr•l-,  !)>•(  infrin^in^  on  tvan^clital  fnohiui, 
whiili  yur  wi«dMm  niiu)>l  deem  i  vpidinit),  uppnirs  to  your  pi titi«*ti<r^  t*>  U* 
a  ^ul'icit  ^uprcimly  worthy  of  ^uur  delilK-rali<>ns. 

In  aldition  to  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  (^n«Hl  whiih  would  tliu>  !•«* 
opi-nrd,  an  important  step  wmuM  Ik*  taken  towanls  the  efleelin;^  "if  a  ('hur«li 
unilv  in  the  l'r«»irstant  (*hriNitnd<im  of  our  land.  To  U^fomi-  a  i«ntral  Ih,h.I 
of   union  anionf^  Christians,  who.  lliouidi   dilTerinf'   in   name,  vtt  li«,lfl  It,  il,** 
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one  ruilh,  lliv  •mn  U<r,\,  ui.t  ili.;  ....^'  I1:.|>i|.i..,  <in<l  y>ho  n>x-.l  only 
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